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An Illustrated Story for Boys and Girls 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS has prepared a story illustrated with 
colored slides for the members of the Junior Garden Clubs of America. This 
charmingly illustrated Nature story is called “Thru the Gardens of Gnomeland.” 
As soon as any Junior Garden Club has completed its first eleven activities and 
ventures it is entitled to receive “Thru the Gardens of Gnomeland” free except 
for mailing charges. In other words, if all the ventures are completed up to and 
including the Rock Garden, the Junior Garden Club counselor may request this 
story and it will be sent promptly. 

“Thru the Gardens of Gnomeland” includes legends, poems, beautiful garden 
pictures, and interesting and delightful stories for instilling an interest in 
gardening. 

We are anxious to make this illustrated story available to all, so any garden 
club or other organization which desires to stimulate interest in Junior Garden 
Club work may obtain it for $2.50 plus mailing charges. Write to Cousin Marion, 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
—THE EDITOR. 
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ization is sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens, should also be sent to this address. 
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ABTERTISING PAGiS cxe.yen 


WHO pays 





for Advertising? 


One good way to get something for nothing is to 
take advantage of the money saved by large-scale 
production. ; 

The man who manufactures large quantities of a 
commodity reduces the cost of the manufacturing be- 
low the scale which his small-production competitor 
pays. 

If a man were to hire two other men to make flour 
by pounding wheat between rocks, it would probably 
cost him $50 to produce a sack. He could not stay in 
business at all, in this day of machinery. 

If he has a huge mill, producing thousands of bar- 
rels of flour a day, he reduces the cost of manufacture 
still more. 

But he cannot profitably dispose of his enormous 
output without the most inexpensive sales methods, 
and advertising is the most important of these methods. 
He finds that he can pay for this advertising and still 
produce and market flour at a smaller unit cost than his 
small-scale competitor who does not advertise. 

It is machinery that pays for advertising. 

A well-known product, now nationally advertised, 
started out with no advertising at all. Presumably some 
man walked up and down the street, calling attention 
to the excellence of the product. This cost money. Bul 
it would have cost more, in overhead and in the failure 
to secure turnover, if the man had not gone out on the 
street crying his wares. In 1892 the manufacturer paid 
% of cent a unit for advertising, or a total of $11,401.78. 
This was cheaper than sending men out to cry the 
wares in the primitive way, but the manufacturer 
wasn't satisfied, so he increased his advertising. In 
1912, twenty years later, the cost a unit for advertising 
had shrunk 1/6 of a cent a unit, but the total amount in- 
creased to $1,182,257.29. The sales were increas- 
ing tremendously, due to the extensive advertising 
that was being done, so the manufacturer increased his 
advertising appropriation each year. 

In 1929 the:total amount spent for advertising was 
$3,581,937.72, but the unit cost had gone down still 
farther and is now only 1/10 of a cent a unit. 

Who pays for this national advertising? 

Why, machinery, of course —the machinery of 
wheels, levers, belts, cogs, desks, telephones, and 
human business organization. The bill is paid out of the 





difference that exists between the cost of producing a 
commodity in small quantities and the cost of producing 
it in large quantities, and machinery makes it possible to 
produce and distribute on a large scale. This is only 
one instance of a great many. It proves that, by 
proper management, national advertising actually re- 
duces the expense of manufacture and distribution. 
The actual advertising cost is a very small percentage 
of the net sales of any widely known brand. It more 
than pays for itself. 

If a merchant tells you that you get less value or 
have to pay more money for a nationally advertised 
product because of the alleged added cost of adver- 
tising, he is very much misinformed. It is the nonad- 
vertised product that costs the most to manufacture 
and distribute. This “just-as-good” substitute needs 
watching. 

What is probably more important to you, the na- 
tionally advertised product is subject to the most strin- 
gent and careful laboratory tests, for the large com- 
pany that manufactures it has a great deal at stake. It is 
in the limelight and cannot afford to take any chances. 
Not only that: there is a two-edged weapon, for if a 
product is widely advertised and then fails to make 
good, its failure is noticed just that much more, com- 
pared with the failure of a nonadvertised product. 
It MUST make good. The product that is nonadvertised 
or backed only by the local merchant bears no such 
responsibility. If the nonadvertised commodity should 
break down, the local merchant would suffer, but there 
would be no recourse for the customer. The manufac- 
turer of the nonadvertised product, if he fails, is likely 
to drag the merchant down with him. The local mer- 
chant and the nonadvertising manufacturer are not 
at all likely to conduct thoro research departments to 
insure the quality of goods. They cannot afford to do 
so. The big national advertiser cannot afford NOT to 
do so. It is not only a moral obligation to provide the 
best quality—it is the only sound business policy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the widely 
advertised product pays its own way, not only as to 
advertising but as to the research and exhaustive labor- 
atory tests which insure the quality of the commodity, 
keeping it constant or improving it, and the customer 
gets more for his money. —EDITOR. 
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GS vee 3 drouth was se- 


end. He thought that gardening 
was hazardous. Then came the 
rains and cooler weather. Im- 
mediately his spirits rose. He 
began again to plan for gardens, 
for the green came back to the 
lawns, the parched plants again 
blossomed. It was springtime in 
his thoughts—he felt that the 
garden had received a deliver- 
ance from the desert. 

Thru many parts of the 
United States where such severe 
drouth is not common the gar- 
dener decided to install an ade- 
quate watering system. 


OVEMBER is the month of 
chrysanthemums. I like to 
think of an old Japanese legend 
of chrysanthemums, a story told 
by M. Thomas. He tells us that a Chinese king of long ago, 
so wicked that he feared to die, heard that in a far-off 
eastern island grew a plant which yielded the elixir of life. 
But its blossoms, which he so desired, preserved their life- 
giving qualities only when gathered by the pure in heart. 
Neither the king nor his sinful court could go in quest of it. 
So he summoned his wise men to solve the problem of secur- 
ing the plant. 

One old sage was chosen to lead a company of innocent 
lads and maidens in search of this plant. The king approved, 
so the young people set forth, escorted to their ship by a 
great festival procession. 

They sailed the sunlit seas to a beautiful island, where 
grew the flower of life—the flower that we know as the 
chrysanthemum. There its countless blossoms carpeted the 
meadows with the pink, white, and gold of fluffy fringed 
balls or delicate, dainty buttons. 

But the flower-spangled land was too exquisite to leave, 
so they never returned to China. Electing the wise man 
king, the little company continued to live joyously. This 
island became Nippon, Japan, a land of long life. 


N= spring when you go to the garden to find that hun- 
gry mice and rabbits have girdled your orphan apple 
tree, you may say: “Again my hindsight is better than my 
foresight. Why did I forget to protect the trunks?” Hard- 
ware cloth of 44-inch mesh, which comes in 3-foot widths, is 
ideal. Cut the strip in two pieces and wrap one about the 
trunk, burying it a little in the soil. 


Wr has become of the calla as a house plant? These 
pure cornucopias of soft, white lambskin with a golden 
torch at the center were once favorites in our homes. Try one 
this winter. The essentials for culture are simple. Too large 
pots will bring profusion of leaves but few flowers. They need 
an abundance of water; in fact, the pot may set in a saucer 
of water. Feed callas with some commercial plant food, for 
they are gluttons for food and drink. 


USH! Tread gently, the flowers, shrubs, and trees are 
going to sleep. The autumn winds are singing bedtime 
lullabies. 

But there is one of Mother Nature’s children that refuses 
to go to sleep. She has had too good a nap all summer, and 
now she is wide awake. It is witch-hazel. For, as you 
know, the witch-hazel bears its flowers and ripens its seed 
from late September until November. The 
flowers are yellow and r to be made of 


appea 
four pieces of marigold petals. All thru the win- 
ter and the next summer these flowers will be pro- 
ducing their fruits, so the seed pods which you 
find on the plants now have grown from the flowers which 
were produced last autumn. It is rather interesting to cut 
branches of the witch-hazel with seed pods on them. After 


they are brought into a warm room in November they will 


Along the Garden Path 











pop open and sometimes shoot 
their seeds 10 or 15 feet. 

Some ingenious person has 
suggested that witch-hazel seed 
eS be brought in the house for 

alloween. But suppose the 
pods should burst at the most 
unexpected times, waking you 
in the night, and peppering you 
with their hard, shiny, black 
seeds! Of course you know that 
it is the twig of the witch- 
hazel that has been used as 
divining rods for locating wells. 
And it is the distillation of the 
branches that furnishes the 
witch-hazel for aches and sprains. 

Incidentally, the witch-hazel 
may be planted in the shade in 


your garden. 


ICTOR H. RIES, one of our 

contributors, at Ohio State 
University, remarks: “Snow is 
the best mulch for everything, but when we do not have it 
all winter we find it is generally advisable to give our flower 
beds a partial covering to keep them from at least some of 
the alternate freezing and thawing during the winter. In 
fact, more plants are killed during late February and early 
March by these sudden changes than are killed by hard 
freezing in the winter. This is one of the reasons why the 
north side of the house is often more satisfactory for slightly 
tender plants than the south side. It has a more uniform 
and constant winter and early-spring temperature.” 


Hew late may we transplant? We usually say that the 
roots of plants need to become thoroly established be- 
fore cold weather arrives, but several years ago the Missouri 
Experiment Station showed that this did not hold true 
under conditions in that state, for fall © gga of 
hardy fruit trees and most of the hardy decidu- 


ous trees and shrubs has given better results 
than spring planting. Trees planted in early 
fall dry out more during the fall and winter than 


those planted in late fall. The apparent reason for this is that 
there are parts that are less thoroly ripened and are perhaps 
not as fully at rest. Early fall in Missouri is followed by a 
period of high temperatures and often dry weather. The 
Experiment Station found that apple trees begin new root 
formation about the first of January and that the early- 
planted trees do not begin root action any earlier than the 
late-planted trees. 


“[ HE custom of using growing trees for Christmas trees 
was originated in 1912, according to the writer of an 
article which will appear in the December issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Now the custom has grown into a veri- 
table national campaign in which this magazine is glad to 
have had a part. 

It is a beautiful and significant custom, for it signalizes a 
spirit of Christmas which expands the family ap into a 
community-wide charm. It is almost as’tho the doors of in- 
numerable homes were thrown open so that the wayfarer 
might partake of the joy of the family. 

Better Homes and Gardens, as our readers must have no- 
ticed, has increasingly promoted the ideal that the beauty of 
the home is materially dependent on the beauty of the 
neighborhood. By expanding the beauty of your own home 
‘te are doing your part to make the neighborhood more 

utiful, and thereby you are fulfilling your share of the 
common task. 

When you see the December cover and the leading article, 
doubtless you will realize more than ever the importance of 
this ideal. And, since our More Beautiful America contest 
culminates in 1931, will not the new year be a good time to 
stress the importance of carrying the beauty of the gardened 
home out into the far corners to make a gardened com- 
munity in which one can take pride? No one other thing 
can win more fame for a city or town.—A. C. H. 














For Mothers who spend Happy hours 
with Children in the Nursery 































Th. nursery telephone is 
a convenient pathway to the out- 
side world ..as well as to 
other rooms within the home 
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Prosasty there is no room in the house 
so important, in a mother’s eyes, as the 
nursery. Quite naturally, a telephone 
should be considered an essential part of 
its equipment. 

It gives you ready access to neighbors, 
or to friends in distant cities . . . and 
them to you. It saves trying trips to dis- 
tant parts of the house, and avoids the 
necessity of interrupting games that are 
so important to children. When away from 
home, it lets you speak directly with the 
nurse, without her leaving the nursery. 


If the children are far beyond the nurs- 
ery age... if they are, in fact, almost 





n . . 7 
In the nursery, every arrangement is made with a view to the greatest possible convenience, com- young men and women telephones 


fort and safety. The nursery telephone contributes to all of these. It makes it possible to be with your 
children, and at the same time keep in close touch with outside matters as well as household affairs. bers of the family have their own inter- 


Appropriate signaling devices, such as lights, buggers and soft bells, are available. estin g activities, and they appreciate the 
convenience and courtesy of their own 
telephones . . . in their own rooms. 


are still important. For the younger mem- 





Telephones add to the comfort of every 
part of the house—and every member of 
the family. And their cost is nominal. Let 
your local Bell Company Business Office 
help you plan the most suitable telephone 
arrangements for your home. 





Every worth-while young man has friends be The daughter of the house enjoys the convenience 

likes to call up often. And be certainly appre- of ber own télephone. It makes the room so com- 

ciates being able to talk over bis own telephone pletely bers . . . and enlarges the circle of ber 
. . . in bis own room. friendships. 
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OW comes the time of year 

| \ | when Jack Frost is completing 

his big job of landscaping. We 

see the trees and shrubs all turned to 

myriad glorious patterns not unlike 
those of oriental rugs and soft silks. 

But the scientists tell us that Jack 
Frost has been taking credit all these 
years for something which he isn’t re- 
sponsible for at all. It isn’t the frost 
that brings the autumn color to the 
leaves. During the growing season the 
leaves contain three pigments—green, 
or chlorophyll; red, or xanthophyll; 
and yellow, or corotin. The green pig- 
ment is formed only at summer tem- 
peratures. As cooler weather comes 
the green pigment is no longer formed 
and what is there decomposes. The 
reds and yellows go on forming in 
greater abundance. 

Temperature and moisture are the 
factors that bring these changes. More 
beautiful colors are produced when the 
temperature does not quite reach the 
freezing point during this period. An 
early frost prevents the formation of a 
special layer of cells at the base of the 
petiole of the leaf. If this is formed 
more sugars are held in the leaf and go 
to form more brilliant colors. 

If the sap of a tree is of acid charac- 
ter the leaves turn red. When the sap 
is alkaline the colors left are a shade 
of violet. The yellows had been pres- 
ent all along but overshadowed by the 
green. As the chlorophyll goes the rich 
colors of autumn appear. 


November—and don’t forget that 
election day is the traditional time for 
tulip planting. The narcissus bulbs 
should be planted as soon as possible. 
And when planting bulbs give the chil- 
dren a handful and a little bit of 
ground somewhere. It’s the month for 
rose planting, for getting bulbs ready 
for forcing indoors, for planting shrubs 
and trees. 


There isn’t much chance to rove this 
month so far as seeing gardens is 


bed 









The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


concerned. Butit’s 
the month of the 
chrysanthemum 
shows. Queen 
Mum has the spot- 
light. Visit a show 
if you can. If not 
visit a greenhouse 
where the mums 
are grown. For 
weeks they have 
been coming east 
from California by 
the carload. Exhi- 
bition ones are 
moving west from 
New Jersey. 


If you live in 
Wisconsin do you 
know that shrubs 
and flowers which 
will thrive at Ra- 
cine may kill out 
in winter at Elk- 
horn, about 50 miles west, or that plants 
which are hardy at Green Bay or even 
Menominee will not prove so as far south 
as a few miles west of Baraboo? 

If you live in Michigan shrubs which 
can be grown as far north as lower Mus- 
kegon County along Lake Michigan are 
not classed as hardy in the interior at 
Kalamazoo or Hillsdale. Things suitable 
for Traverse City or Bay City are not 
deemed hardy at Grayling or Alma. 

Hardiness of plants does not depend 
upon straight lines of latitude but upon 
wavering isothermal lines which indicate 
temperature ranges. So, in planning your 
plantings in these or in any more northern 
state, it is best to consult some planting 
guide which lists plants by hardiness in 
relation to temperature ranges. 

For Michigan this information is con- 
tained in Special Bulletin 154, from the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing, entitled ‘Hardy 
Shrubs for Landseape Planting in Michi- 
gan,” issued in 1926. Similar information 
is contained in Circular 112, “Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers for Wisconsin 
Homes,” issued by the extension service 


Get the seedframes ready this fall for 
next spring’s seed sowing. Spade them 
and leave the soil rough so as to get 
the benefits of the winter freezing 











A characteristic street in Los Angeles. 
It is planted with Fan Palms. In the front 
yards the Glossy Privet is used for hedges 


of the college of agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison. A number 
of the other agricultural colleges have 
equivalent publications. 


Last summer a woman came to visit 
my garden who was born abroad— 
Switzerland or Austria, I’m not sure 
which. Anyhow, she saw a certain rock 
plant of mine and laughed as she said: 
“Oh, I know what that is. My mother 
used to feed it to the goats.” 

It is queer how we prize most the 
flowers that come from a far-away 
place and think so little of treasures at 
home. The Japanese are said to esteem 
the dandelion highly and greenhouses 
grow it for sale as an ornamental plant. 


Holland, Michigan, with a population 
of around 15,000, has ambitions to live 
up to its name by planting tulip bulbs 
on a large scale. In the fall of 1928 
some 250,000 bulbs were imported 
from Holland and sold to citizens at 
quite cheap prices, providing they were 
planted only in front yards. The city 
used a considerable number to plant 
the curbs of the main streets leading 
into it. Another planting was made in 
1929. Holland plans to make its May 
Tulip Week and tulip show an annual 
event. 


Did you know that in buying bulbs 
of Spanish Iris—those of you who are 
lucky enough to live where they can be 
grown, as in California—that bulbs 
which are shriveled somewhat usually 
give better results than the plump 
ones. This holds good for Iris tingi- 
tana, Iris filifolia, Imperator, and other 
varieties. (Continued on page 68 
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The Kitchen Has Had Its Face Lifted! 


And the Home-Business Woman Is Happier as a Result 


ORTY years ago a kitchen like 
Re Lowells’ would have been a 

sensation. One can imagine mem- 
bers of the local Kensington Circle dis- 
cussing it in awed tones while needles 
flew back and forth over embroidery. 

“Was it right to have all those con- 
veniences and pretty things in the kitchen 
—running hot and cold water, linoleum 
instead of board floors to serub, light 
walls instead of the customary dark green, 
and color—color everywhere?” 

They may have hinted that a woman 
was lazy to have a contraption to wash 
dishes, that it was 
needlessexpense to 
buy a refrigerator 
when you had a 
good well, handy 
to the kitchen 
door, to lower 
things into. But 
what they thought 
or said means very 
little to us today. 
It serves only to 
show that our 
ideas about kitch- 
ens have changed 
tremendously in 
the last decade 
and more. From a 
scullery the kitch- 
en has graduated 
into a new impor- 
tance and a new 
beauty. It has had 
its face lifted, so to 
speak, its windows 
made sunnier and 
inore airy, efficient 
cooking and re- 
frigerating equip- 
ment placed in it, 
cupboards added 
that are roomy 
enough to keep 
each thing in its 
place; in a word, 
the kitchen’s 
whole aspect has 
changed! Let’s 
consider for a 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


moment what has brought about this 
interesting household rejuvenation. 
Notably three different agencies have 
worked toward better kitchens. Perhaps 
we should give first credit to the Better 
Homes movement for deciding to make 
homes in general better. One cannot help 
but think that house-builders of past ages 
held a particular grudge against the kitch- 
en, because they made it so unlovely. 
They tacked it to the rear of the house, 
having it appear just barely to belong, as 
if it were something for the house to be 
ashamed of. Usually built only half the 


height of the rest of the house, its chim- 
ney (unless someone tacked on several 
extra lengths of pipe) wouldn’t draw 
unless the wind were in the right direc- 
tion. And then a storm was likely to send 
the pipe lengths rattling down on the roof! 

To those who remember the oldtime 
kitchens more favorably, sentimental 
recollections add charm—the heavenly 
smells that came from there on baking 
days and preserving days, the corn-pop- 
pings and taffy-pulls of cold winter nights, 
the big room that was spacious enough for 
everyone without crowding. While we 
regret the passing 
of some of these 
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good things we 
used to enjoy in 
the old kitchens, | 
suspect that few 
men and women 
today would want 
to trade their 
colorful kitchens, 
with handy little 
breakfast corners 
and all of the other 
conveniences, for 
those places that 
they remember 
with such senti- 
mental recollec- 
tions. And many 
men these days 
are as proud of 
having a tile-sur- 
face table and an 
electric refrigera- 
tor as are their 
wives. We have 





One corner of the 
Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Tasting- 
Test Kitchen is 
rightly turned over 
to “proof of the 
pudding.” Here the 
taste-test is applied, 
by both men and 
women food critics 
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come a long way in our attitude toward 
the importance of the furnishings of the 
kitchen. 

Take the case of the Lowells whom | 
mentioned, for example. They built their 
new house in the suburbs just this last 
year. The kitchen is the loveliest room in 
their home. Everyone says so. The 
Lowells think so themselves, | am sure. 
The rest of the house 
was furnished pretty 
much according to a 
scheme submitted to 
them by one of the in- 
terior decorators 
in town. It seems a bit 
over-sophisticated and is 
therefore not sincere 
when you know the 
Lowells, who are not a 
bit that way. But the 
kitchen—they did that 
themselves. Every inch 
of it they even planned 
long before it was built, 
working over their pencil 
sketches until they got 
just what they thought 
they wanted. It was 
distinctly Ed’s and 
Frances’ kitchen. The 
architect had been wise, 
sympathetic, and «nder- 
standing and hid al- 
lowed them to have their kitchen almost 
as they had blocked it out on paper, the 
only changes being minor ones that were 
necessary to link the kitchen properly to 
the rest of the house. 

And in her kitchen Frances has attained 
the color scheme she always wanted. Her 
friends tell her, to her secret pleasure, 
that her kitchen is much more like her 
than any other room in the house. And 
this is really true. It fits her quite as 
pleasingly and she looks as charming in it 
as if it were a garment made especially for 
her. The coloring and vivacity of Frances, 
her love for spring flowers, and the joy 
she has in her garden are all expressed 
there. 


HE kitchen walls and woodwork are a 

soft spring green; its checked-gingham 
curtains, brilliant yellow. On the floor is 
linoleum in green and ivory; the sink is in 
ivory; and the range is yellow and green, 
one of those new ones made to look like 
a dresser with a cover that may be let 
down over the cooking units. The room 
is just as efficient, just as practical in 
every way, as if it were void of color and 
beauty. Frances has the mechanical 
refrigerator and all other equipment so 
arranged that she does not have to do a 
marathon every time she gets a meal or 
clears up after one. The kitchen is divided 
into so-called working units, which simply 
means that the equipment and accommo- 
dations for ingredients used for getting a 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Tasting-Test 
Kitchen co-operates with the home-business 
woman by giving her tested and therefore 
time-saving recipes. She is also assured 
of delicious and casily prepared food 











In line with the efficiency of the 
modern kitchen ts this loose-leaf 
cookbook which 
advantages of a card-index file 
and a book all in one. 
tains favorite taste-tested recipes 
from the Better Homes and 
Gardens Kitchen, and there is a 
place to add your own favorites 


pie together, let us say, are grouped in 
close proximity to one another. There is 
not a thing about the furnishings of this 
kitchen that isn’t sincere. And it is lovely 
besides, 

The best part of this true story is that 
it can be duplicated in practically all the 
houses that are being built today. The 
kitchen is important, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt! 

Even preceding the 
Better Homes movement 
there were the home- 
economics colleges of the 
country and their ex- 
tension agents who got 
out and talked and dem- 
onstrated efficient kitch- 
en equipment and better 
arrangement of kitchens 
(and these schools were 
another factor in the se- 
curing of better 
kitchens). They called 
our attention to the fact 
that the most used room 
in the house was the least 
attractive. They found 
that many women spent 
better than eight hours 
of the working day in the 
kitchen, that the light 
was frequently poor, the 
ventilation bad, that 
needless time and energy were being con- 
sumed in tasks that could be made lighter 
and easier by a piece of machinery. They 
inspired manufacturers to do something 
for kitchens, gave them ideas, and worked 
with them in testing the machinery until 
it was perfected for household use. 


combines the 


It con- 


OW the kitchen gets more attention 
from manufacturers than any other 
part of the house. Each year there are so 
many new pieces of equipment brought 
out and so many new models of the old 
standard pieces that many public utilities 
as well as the colleges find it important to 
put on demonstrations and exhibits to 
which the public is invited. 
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And the homemaker herself has been 
quick to accept the new scheme of things. 
The release from so-called drudgery has 
given her more time to think about her 
job of homemaking in all of its aspects. 
Because she is less under the thumb of the 
drudgery sort of work, she has more time 
to think about her home business, more 
time to stand off and view it objectively, 
more time to line things up in their rela- 
tive importance so that if the less im- 
portant things lose out in the course of a 
day’s or a week’s routine—well, it is no 
matter anyway. 

The modern homemaker also has more 
leisure for the children. Perhaps young 
Bob, 4 years dld, is becoming something 
of a problem child. He’s so much more 
sensitive than his older brother, shier, 
withdraws into himself at the slightest 
provocation. He will require special 
handling and great sympathy. This is one 
of the important things in the home busi- 
ness. There will be time to spend with 
the boy, thank goodness, drawing him 
out, helping him to gain confidence in the 
things he himself can do. Something that 
might have grown into an adult handicap 
is nipped in the bud. 


NEIGHBOR of mine in the suburbs 
has had a glorious summer with her 
children. They had no out-of-town vaca- 
tion, but every day except Sunday when 
the weather was good they went to the 
country club, and while the children were 
swimming or playing tennis, she played 
golf. On occasions they have all played 
together at swimming or tennis, and they 
are as brown and healthy looking a four 
as you ever saw. 

A year ago, with the latest maid decid- 
ing that she would be “leaving for good 
day after tomorrow,” my neighbor, with 
whom I exchange recipes for garden 
knowledge and seeds, decided at my sug- 
gestion to modernize her kitchen and so 
plan her work that she could get along 
with only an occasional woman-by-the- 
day. She installed a mechanical dish- 
washer and washed (Continued on page 55 
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“Carden fever,” says the writer, “is 
almost as severe in its first attack 
us love — and perhaps as funny!” 


Gardening on a Shoestring 


T IS common enough to read of a 
garden built on clay or rocks or even 
on paper, but this is the tale of a 


varden built on a shoestring! A shoestring _ 


of money—and of time, too. 

(Of course, it is a nice long shoestring, 
such as we wore in days gone by, and one 
which has reached out well thru the years, 
woefully thin in spots and knotted in 
others but at times a bit wider and more 
substantial. As I look over my scribbled 
notes of the garden years, some of them, 
plans which died a-borning, I can almost 
tell the history of the family fortunes (and 
imisfortunes)—times when a hat or a coat 
could be made to do duty another year, 
when the biddies showed a spirit of co- 
operation, or times when the clothes 
and the house budget demanded some 
consideration and the Rhode Island Reds 
<ulked on their roosts. 

xtra pennies had gone for some little 
spree each winter—a few shows and a 
dinner or two—but when the babies 
came, this was tabooed. And then, not 
because these extra coins accumulated too 
rapidly—oh, no, never!—but rather be- 
cause I had to find something which was 
4 change and a relaxation from the very 
exacting routine of twentieth-century 
babies and yet would take me only a few 
steps from the nursery window, I began 


FLORENCE RHOADES 
(Indiana) 


my garden. “Small oaks—.’’ So, iris and 
peony catalogs took the place of theater 
programs. 

Garden is almost too pretentious a 
name for those first two beds of mine, but 
they were the beginnings. Garden fever is 
almost as severe in its first attack as love 

and perhaps as funny! 


LL that summer, between naps and 
bottles and baths, I pored over the 
precious catalogs and figured and figured 
and figured! And then, from all the wis- 
dom gained thereby, went forth these 
orders: one each, Iris-Isoline, Rhein Nixe, 
Iris King (it was not Iris King when it 
came, tho I ealled it that for years), 
Caprice, Flavescens, Madam Chereau, 
(Jueen of May, and Wyomissing, and one 
proey Achille. One-half dozen each of 
ulips—Dream, Bronze Queen, Ellen 
Willmott, Zulu, and Mrs. Moon, for one 
bed, and one-half dozen each of Farn- 
combe Sanders, Clara Butt, Painted Lady, 
Picotee, and Zanzibar for the other. And 
these were planted with some clumps of 
Iris Florentina and a peony root or two. 
A Queen Victoria from a kind neighbor’s 
garden was as carefully put into the 
ground and as zealously guarded thru the 
seemingly endless winter as have been 
any later and more costly roots—maybe 
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more so! And how they did thrive. Mv 
tulips have never had a happier home, and 
the offspring of these first iris have glad- 
dened every new path I have made. But 
the story of the phlox, the delphiniums, 
the Japanese Iris, and the blue Anchusa is 
a different one—each year I spent my 
savings on them, again and again, till at 
last I learned my lesson, that wide eaves 
and no city water are a poor combination 
for midsummer’s children. 

A hedge of barberry along the alley 
boundary to protect our precious garden 
came next. Again the choice was good, 
for to me there is nothing more depend- 
able, sturdier, thru the dry days of 
summer, more glowing in October, nor is 
there a cheerier presence thru the barren 
months of winter. 


HAT fall the peonies went, after much 

thought and much of erasing, for a 
collection of narcissus: Double and Single 
Jonquils, dainty White Ladys and bold 
Sir Watkins, Glory of Leiden and the 
charming Elvira, Emperor and Empress 
from an older planting, some Poelicus 
ornatus from the generous neighbor, and 
a dozen or so bulbs of grape-hyacinth for 
contrast. These, for the next two springs, 
were a sight to brighten the worst days 
that came, for they (Continued on page 66 
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The owner’s appreciation of old family heirlooms has been expressed with 
taste in the grouping and assembling of fine pieces like this old chest and clock 


A Home With a Livable Atmosphere 


The House That Is Loved Expresses Personality 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


home comes when, on looking at it in the finished state 

of furnishing, you see whether or not you have achieved 
a comfortable, homelike atmosphere. It is not always easy for 
many homemakers to do this, for they are so often bound by 
rules and regulations as to what is correct and what is not. The 
most perfect home atmosphere is achieved by disregarding rules 
at the finish and giving the house the air of being used and, 
shall we say, abused in a gentle manner. 

The fundamental rules of color and arrangement should be 
well followed, but chairs and sofas must not look too prim, nor 
too balanced, and a well-worked-out color scheme must not 
dominate the room. Tables should look as tho they were there 


sk really livable test of the essential qualities of your 
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to hold anything and everything you wish to put on them; even 
books may be laid about, not always behind glass doors on tidy 
shelves. 

Something of the really livable atmosphere is well illustrated 
in the pictures of the home on these pages. Lived in it looks to 
the last degree, with unconsciously perfect placing and balanc- 
ing of the furniture. Nothing is obvious and yet everything is at 
hand. The wide sweep of the fireplace may be enjoyed by every- 
one in the room, yet if there be only a few to sit and chat by it 
the chairs can be readily drawn up to form an intimate grouping. 

This house, which is quite small, offers at every turn and in 
every corner inviting furniture groupings. The low casement 
windows that look into the garden are part of the room, and the 
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chairs placed near them let you enjoy the view. The owners’ 
taste for old family heirlooms predominates, yet not to an 
extreme, just enough to let you know that love of home has 
been cherished for many years. 

An interesting fact about this house is that it was only 
recently redecorated, and yet it is full of oldtime atmosphere 
and has the air of repose and comfort that few redecorated 
houses have because it has been so charmingly and genuinely 
carried out. 

The furnishings of the living-room, to begin with, were 
nearly all genuine pieces of Empire period with a few later 
pieces, but all were old enough to fit into the setting desired. 
The walls of this room were papered with one of the new 
spot-proof wallpapers which had a Colonial pattern in a 
green stripe. The woodwork is ivory, and the curtains and 
sofa are covered in a lovely early glazed scenic chintz in warm 
tones of faded rose and blue. Hooked rugs and notes of color 
in the upholstery add warmth to the room. Books and 
flowers and conveniently placed tables all give an air of 
comfort and use that is most inviting, which is something 
that any of our houses may have. 


‘THE small dining-room opening directly off the living- 

room is a joy to see with its brilliant landscape paper in 
the very early coloring of the eighteenth-century wallpaper 
makers. Strong blue for the water, -brilliant oranges and 
greens in the trees, and gayness thruout. The woodwork and 
built-in cupboards are painted to resemble the pine of the 
early settlers. The all-over carpet, tho modern, is a good 
hooked-rug design of subdued coloring. In this setting is 
placed dining-room furniture Sheraton in design but with 
chairs as severe as the Directoire period. Altogether the room 
has a very naive effect. 

But the most charming change in the whole house when it 
was redecorated was wrought by turning the porch, which 
was at the side of the house and opened off the living-room, 
into a real room that has become an important feature of 
the home. Still almost an out-of-door room, with the many- 
paned windows and long doors opening into the garden, it 
took on all the personality of a delightfully cozy room. This 
was done by using pine to panel the entire room, thus utiliz- 
ing perfectly the Early American note of decoration to be 
found in the rest of the house. Shelves were sunk in the 
paneled wood at each side of the windows and old bits of 
brass and copper arranged with the books. Against the light, 
on top of an old spinet desk, bits of glass in ruby, cobalt blue, 
and other shades catch the sun, making a joyous bit of color. 
No glass curtains are used. Just long curtains of French toile 
de Jouy in a faded rose pattern hang in a straight, direct 
line to the floor. This same material covers one of the easy 
chairs. 

An interesting fact about this house is that periods of 
furniture, even tho of different countries, are used in its 
furnishing. Early American and French Provincial furniture 
have been brought together in a most friendly manner. It is 
marvelous how well these period pieces agree, one quite 
severe in line and design, and the other severe in line but 
graciously offering comfort in upholstery and loose, soft 
cushions. 

Thru the rooms one finds a few bits of American Empire 
furniture in company with some of the best of the Victorian 
period. Good modern reproductions of old pieces seem quite 
at home in the midst of all the other periods. The modern 
feeling has been well introduced by using the new wallpapers 
and the fresh chintz covering the sofas and furniture with 
up-to-date hanging of the curtains. 2 


[DF4R little old Hitchcock chairs are about the room, and 

French Provincial furniture seems a perfect part of the 
setting. An ideal grouping was achieved by placing an old 
American maple chest of drawers against part of the pine 
paneling and using a mantel clock of 1825 on a shelf over it. 
Luster jars, silhouettes in black frames, and old candlesticks 
adorn the top of the chest. 

The heating in this new room was perfected so that the 
doors into it from the living-room might remain open all the 
year round, and so inviting is it, glimpsed from the living- 
room, that one is drawn to it as steel is to a magnet. 





The generous fireplace which may be en- 
joyed by everyone in the room and yet have 
chairs drawn up to it for an intimate chat 


The small dining-room furnished in perfect 
proportion becomes important and full of 
interest with its brilliant landscape paper 
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The open porch, with its many-paned, 
pleasant windows and quaintly suitable fur- 
nishings, became a livable out-of-door room 
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The home of Mr. and Mrs. Otho 
M. Behr, Pasadena, California. 
Seldom does one see a house and 
its setting blend so beautifully 
into so restful a whole (Photo- 


George D. Haight) 
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A House That Grew in California 


The Sierra Madre Mountains Look Down on This California Home 


HEN the much discussed ques- 

tion of whether to buy or to 

build a home has finally been 

settled in favor of building, the further 
questions of location and size immediately 
present themselves, and they prove very 
difficult of decision in the present day of 
varying living conditions. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of young married 
people whose requirements and finances 
will probably change a great deal during 
the ensuing years. And in California it is 
true, also, of the large number of people 
who first come to spend a few months and 
later make their permanent homes here. 
There are several solutions te the prob- 
lem, such as: to purchase a small or inex- 
pensive lot and build a home which will 
suffice for present needs and can later be 
sold; to build a larger or more expensive 
house than is consistent with present 
requirements or income; or to buy a lot in 
a residential district which gives promise 
of remaining a desirable neighborhood 
and on it erect a small house, adequate for 
the present, but designed with the idea of 
future additions. The last plan is often 


the most practicable and satisfactory, - 


especially if the owners enjoy planning, 
building, and gardening. For in this way 
they can have the larger home without 
losing the garden and the other improve- 
ments on which they have spent so much 
time and thought. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Otho M. 
Behr, Pasadena, California, for which 
Donald D. McMurray, of the same city, 
was the architect, is a splendid example of 
a house built with unusual possibilities of 
growth and development. The original 
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ROSE CONNOR 


house may have contained the maid's 
room or the garage, but for the purpose of 
this article the outline of a 7-room house, 
including the bathroom, has been indi- 
cated on the plan (page 84) by solid black 
lines, while the later additions are shown 
by means of dotted ones. 

The principal rooms are placed at the 
northeast corner of the house in order to 
obtain the full benefit of the view of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, which lie in that 
direction, for, tho the lot is level, it is on 
high ground and commands a splendid 
outlook in all directions. Frequently, 


when privacy is desired, the main rooms 
face upon a garden in the rear, but when 
the finest view is from the front of the lot 
some other means of obtaining this result 
must be found, and in this case it was 
secured by building a most attractive wall 
along the sidewalk and, in simpler guise, 
along the south and west property lines, 
while on the north a thick cypress hedge 
adds to the seclusion. The front wall is of 
concrete, 14 inches thick, and is irregular 
in outline, the curved surface faced with 
pinkish tan tiles. Bright earthenware pots 
are placed at (Continued on page 84 











In the living-room the light plaster walls, tiled floor, and simple 
fireplace form a restful background for the informal furnishings 



















Here is a house derived 
from the best tradi- 
tions of English timber 
work, which combines 
charm with dignity. 
The plans are a fine 
example of thoughtful 
arrangement for beauty 
as well as convenience 




















A House That Looks at the Garden 


Slowly but Surely Our Houses Are Turning Around 


OT long ago the front porch was 
| \ almost as essential a part of the 

house as the chimney or roof. 
(n summer evenings the members of the 
family would group themselves with 
porch chairs and hammock and watch 
the town go lazily by. The squire and his 
buggy, drawn by a dashing pair, would 
pass by, while less fortunate folk of the 
community went for an evening stroll 
along the sidewalks. They stopped now 
and then to pass the time of day and com- 
ment on the weather. 

All this has changed; whether for the 
better, we donot know. It is changed toa 
day of motors and speed and noise and 
rush. From the front of the house now we 
see cars dashing forward and back, people 
hurrying hither and yon, to movie, picnie, 
or party. There is no time for the pleasant 
greeting and comment on the weather. 
We see the same rush and bustle we see all 
day in our business in the city. So the 
front of the house does not offer the peace 
and rest and repose that it did thirty 
years ago, and slowly but surely our 
houses are turning around—turning their 
backs to the street, with its rush of 
motors, and turning their windows, which 
are the eyes of a house, to the quiet of the 
garden. 

The living-room and dining-room are 
facing the garden, and the porch has 
moved with them and forms a connecting 





RUSSELL STARR 
Architect 


link between house and garden, which, 
when blended beautifully, becomes in 
truest sense, home. 

The house on this page shows clearly 
the characteristics of this tendency. It is 
a house for a lot facing north or perhaps 
west, or if reversed, it would be quite per- 
fect on a north lot. 

The total width of this house is only 
26 feet, so it would set on the narrowest 
of lots or a narrowed lot, even down to 
40 feet, and give beautiful space in the 
rear to arrange a garden whose play of 
color could be enjoyed from the living- 
room, dining-room, and the principal bed- 
rooms. It is really a house for a garden. 
Here we can still find release from the rush 
which modern living seems to demand. 

The entire house is planned for the 
greatest possible 


is a thing of loveliness, with large, restful 
wall space and simple rooflines dominated 
and climaxed by the huge chimney. In 
design this house follows the best tradi- 
tions of half-timber English small homes 
and cottages of the kind of Queen Eliza- 
beth and does not stoop to the exag- 
gerated sweep of roofline and gables which 
mark so many of so-called English houses. 
But it still has this charming, picturesque 
quality without losing dignity and sense 
of stability, which are the characteristics 
that place a house on a level all its own, 
and where thought and care has been 
exercised in furnishing it and in gardening 
it, it is made a home always remembered 
and always loved, a home for generation 
after generation to live and grow up in. 
No one could ask more of a house. 





convenience in liv- 
ipg. A little study 
of the plan will show 
how true this is. 
Each part is ex- 
tremely well located 
with regard to other 
parts. Closets are 
ample, halls are 
small but light. Bed- 
rooms are spacious, 
with fine wall spaces 
for furniture. 

The exterior, too, 
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Landscape Architect Discusses Gardens 


Design, Privacy, and Greenery Are Essential Characteristics 


ARDENS have induced romance, 
changed history, inspired poems. 
Sentiment is synonymous with 

rose-covered trellises and cobbled walks. 

But what is a garden? It is not color, 
flower beds, nor an accumulation of 
pansies, bachelor-buttons, or what-nots. 
All of these may be a part. But a real 
garden is something more. It must have 
design. It must have privacy. And it must 
have greenery. These three character- 
istics, without which any plot degenerates 
into a collection of flower beds or a jumble 
of blossoms, are essential. They are in- 
separable from the well-planned architec- 
tural yard, whether 8 x 12 feet. or a large 
estate. 

Such is the picture of a garden as given 
by Mrs. Ellen Shipman, internationally 
known landscape architect, whose work in 
America has attracted wide attention. 
Notable among her achievements is the 
Samuel Salvage garden, at Glen Head, 
Long Island. 

As Mrs. Shipman talked of her land- 
seape architecture I had a sense of walk- 
ing down pebbled pathways while the 
shrubs brushed me on either side. I felt 
the friendliness of hedges, the companion- 
ship of flowers. She herself loves “them; 
that is why she has made a business of 
exploiting their beauty. 

Design. First of all, Mrs. Shipman told 
me, the garden must have a plan. There 
should be form, if it is nothing more than 
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LAMAR SPARKS 
(Georgia) 


a series of rectangular beds. Size is unim- 
portant; design is essential. She studies 
her plot until she has found its hidden 
picture and then makes her plan so that 
its beauty will speak for itself. 


“@UPPOSE Mrs. Jones is strolling thru 

your yard,” she told me. “You may 
have to say, ‘See, what a lovely view I 
have.’ Naturally she will admire it with 
you. But, if without even a suggestion 
from you, she exclaims, ‘My, what a 
scene,’ then you have a_ well-planned 
yard. You see, you want to point out the 
beauty of-your place, but you should do it 
with your design. 

“Gardening is not going to the florist 
shop, -buying shrubs and flowers, and 
then standing around with the family and 
deciding where each shall be planted. It 
is finding the innate beauty of your yard 
and thru your planning and form making 
it speak for itself. I remember one time 
walking with a friend in one of my gar- 
dens, when he remarked, ‘Wasn’t it nice 
of the pine tree to be at the end of the 
path, Ellen?’ 

“T laughed. You see you have to take 
your things and make them be where you 
want them.” 

In making her plan Mrs. Shipman finds 
it helpful to work by scale, using 10 feet 
for large squares, 1 foot for small ones, 
and so on. She designates assets—an oak 
tree, a flowering bush, or a trellis—by a 
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red crayon mark on the plan, all of these 
being considered in the final design. 

If the garden is related to the home it 
should repeat as nearly as possible its 
architectural form. You ought to feel 
that the people who built the house also 
made the garden and that it is in a sense 
a repetition of the building. There should 
be a definite relation between the two. 

Privacy. Besides design every garden 
should have privacy. It ought to be a 
place where you can dig in the ground, 
where your children can run out to play 
in the sunshine with practically no clothes 
on at all.Some gardens, like some homes, 
afford little more privacy than a show- 
window. Better one room that is your own 
than a whole house exposed to the world; 
better a tiny plot where you can be alone 
than a great expanse without this essen- 
tial attribute of the real garden. 


“T-y0 NOT let anyone persuade you that 

it is un-American to want a se- 
cluded place of your own.” Mrs. Shipman 
spoke with emphasis. “Your yard, how- 
ever large or small, is yours, and one of 
the best ways to enjoy it most is to assure 
its privacy. 

“If you are planning a wall for your 
garden do not put it right on the property 
line. Place it 5 or 6 feet from the edge and 
plant the intervening space with trees and 
vines, letting them grow over the wall. I 
often have a difficult time persuading 
people that this is the 
wisest thing to do, but 
they always feel repaid 
by the unbroken view 
which this plan affords. 
The gaze then does not 
stop with the wall but 
travels as easily and as 
far as the imagination 
will permit. 

“No matter who you 
are or what kind of a 
garden you have, there 
is likely to be something 
which you want to ob- 
scure from view. Flow- 
ering crabs, pear, and 
other fruit trees make 
excellent screens. And 
this art of putting 
(Continued on page 70 


This is a garden of great 
proportions, but the same 
principles of good taste 
may be applied to smaller 
plantings. Note the ex- 
treme beauty of the sim- 
ple octagonal pool and 
the charming way plants 
are tucked in its margins 
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Right: Salvaging the attic 
space with corkboard insu- 
lation, which holds and re- 
uses the heat units that find 
their way to the attic floor. 
Plaster may be‘applied on 
top of this board insulation 


Below: Showing how bulk 
insulating materials (pow- 
ders and fibers) may be used 
on the topmost story of a 
home. Note how easily the 
thickness required is secured * 
by using a homemade tool 





est number are in stiff and rigid 

boards formed by the matting of 
ground or shredded vegetable fiber. These 
boards are in different degrees of firmness 
thru differing qualities of their fibers, 
which may be of various kinds of wood, of 
cane, of straw, or of other growths. 

All insulating boards are 48 inches wide 
that they may cover three spaces when 
studs and rafters are set on 16-inch cen- 
ters; in length they are from 6 feet to 12 
feet and more to reach from floor to ceil- 
ing. They are usually applied vertically, 
all edges being solidly nailed to studs and 
to horizontal floor and ceiling timbers or to 
pieces set in for their support; nails should 
be 144 inches or 2 inches long with 
*s-inch heads, spaced 41% inches or less 
along the edges and 6 inches elsewhere. 

Differences in fibers and in manufac- 
ture make a difference in the application 
of these boards, for some are used dry, 
while others should first be dampened. 
Information on this and on other points 
may be learned from the manufacturer’s 
instructions. With all, however, a space 


| NSULATING materials in the great- 


Fencing Those Lively 
Heat Units In or Out 


ROGER B. WHITMAN 





This is the second of two articles on insu- 
lation. The first was published last month 


of from 4% to \% inch should be left 
between adjoining sheets to allow for 
expansion, for otherwise there will be 
danger of buckling. 

Stiff and rigid sheets are popular be- 
cause they can serve for other purposes 
besides insulation. One of these is the 
sheathing of walls and roof in place of the 
usual boarding. 


Grr insulating sheets can be applied 
to a roof either above the rafters or 
below them as a lining and finish. When 
used above they should be laid lengthwise 
with the rafters, but because sheets of 
ordinary lengths will usually be too short 
to reach from eaves to ridge, solid nailing 
pieces should be set in to support their 
ends. Roofing material cannot be laid 
directly on these sheets, for they will not 
offer a sufficiently firm grip to the nails; 
furring strips should be used, spaced at 
the proper distances for the roofing and 
nailed solidly to the rafters. 
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Because the air in the upper portion of 
a house is warmer, a roof should be more 
heavily insulated than the side walls, and 
insulation will usually be more effective 
when between or under the rafters than 
when above them. Two layers will have 
almost twice the insulating value of a 
single layer and can be applied more con- 
veniently to the under side of the rafters 
than on top. Their effectiveness will be 
increased when they are separated by 1% 
inch or 1 inch, as can be done with furring 
strips. 

Another use for rigid insulating sheets is 
as a support for plaster in place of lath; 
the material being porous, the wet plaster 
will -work into the surface and be tightly 
bound to it in hardening. 


HERE will be a slight loss of insulat- 
ing value thru the filling of the surface 
pores with plaster, but, even. so, the wall 
will be far more resistant to the passage of 
heat than with (Continued on page 56 
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Round the Clock on Thanksgiving Day 


Menus for Breakfast, Dinner, and a Supper Snack 






NELL -B. NICHOLS 

















A pumpkin pie can be a festive creation. This one is deep 
and wide and topped generously with whipped cream gar- 
nished with plum jelly (Photographs by Scandlin Studios) 


NE peep at my November calendar brings happy vis- 

ions of our Thanksgiving Day at home. There is the 

festive Thanksgiving dinner, a browned turkey, 
wearing a necklace of red cranberry jewels; fluffy mounds 
of mashed potatoes; a quivering castle of jelly; silken, steam- 
ing soup; spicy pumpkin pies, and all the other tempting, 
traditional foods. Indeed, this one day bids for the center of 
attention on the month’s last Thursday. 

What about the other meals of Thanksgiving Day? I con- 
sider it a mistake to slight its prelude—breakfast—for it deter- 
mines to no small extent the fate of the feast. The menu needs to 
be appropriate for both the children and the adults. Who 
knows a woman who has time to prepare different breakfasts 
for the members of her household on this busy morning? The 
repast should be satisfying, for the overhungry girl or boy 
invariably overeats at noontime. From my own point of view 
(and I know my case is not exceptional), the first meal on this 
important Thursday must be one that is easily prepafted. Also 
I intend to see to it that there are few dishes to wash after the 
dining is over. Here is the menu that meets these requirements: 


Chilled Canned Grapefruit 
With Orange Juice 
Cooked Cereal With Top Milk 
Milk Coffee 


You need have no qualms about serving the quickly made 
ready-canned grapefruit. Recent scientific studies have shown 
it to be rich in Vitamin C. The improved methods of canning 
this fruit give a fine product, both in flavor and in form. The 
sections are whole, as if they had been lifted from the rind 
only a few seconds before being served. I usually add the 
juice of one or two oranges to a can of grapefruit, as the 
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combination is especially pleasing to the palate. And it takes 
such a short time to extract the orange juice! 

I shall spend little effort in deciding what to have for dinner, for 
no one longs for a startling departure from the old on this oceasion. 
Ours continues to be an old-fashioned family celebration sur- 
rounded by cherished memories. I‘ very person hankers for delicious 
dishes like the ones loving hands prepared in his childhood home. 
This does not infer that the cook (meaning me!) can go to sleep 
on her job. Quite the contrary is true, for every dish must be at its 
best both in taste and in appearance. It.is a sad table that does not 
hold foods twinkling with luscious flavors and fragrances. 

Here is my favorite Thanksgiving Day dinner menu that is a 
favorite in my household. I may vary it and serve chilled tomato 
appetizer instead of the soup. The children, of course, will be given 
plain tomato juice. 


Clear Tomato Soup Saltines 
Olives - Celery 
Roast Turkey Gravy Cornbread Stuffing 


Mashed Potatoes Polish Cauliflower 
Scalloped Oysters 
Cranberry Jelly Rolls 
Apple and Lettuce Salad 
Pumpkin Pie 
With Whipped Cream and Wild Plum Jelly 
Coffee Milk 
Salted Nuts Raisins 

A steaming bird on a great platter is a necessity. I am delighted 
with the results I get by placing the bird’s breast down in the 
roaster for the first part of the cooking. This permits the juices to 
flow to the white meat so it will not be dry when served. Another 
precaution I heed is that of drying the washed fowl before putting 
in the stuffing. If this is not done a soggy dressing is the result. The 
stuffing, too, is not packed too tightly in the fowl because you 
wish it to be light. If there is a surplus I shall bake it in the roaster 
if there is room at the side of the turkey; otherwise, in a separate 
pan, basting it frequently. 

When it comes to stuffings there is a chance for selection. 
There are so many melt-in-your-mouth dressings. Old favorites 
in New England are those containing oysters or chestnuts, while 
those in the South fashioned from cornbread or nuts rank first. 
Then there are new stuffings that make good eating. I tried one 
not long ago in which the main ingredient (Continued on page 79 














A deep fiuted pie pan is used. The pumpkin filling is turned 
into the unbaked pastry, put into a hot oven (500 degrees) 
for 10 minutes, then baked at 325 degrees for 30 minutes 
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The Meiers Rebuild a 
70-Year-Old House 


HAROLD H. EHLERT 












Architect 


OUND the corner, down a quiet 

little side street, in Monroe, 

Michigan, stands this house, 
smiling in the morning sunshine, but par- 
tially shaded by the magnificént trees in 
front. Its informal treatment is so unique 
that it has caused many to stop to study 
its fine details. 

If you will compare the picture of the 
old house, as it appeared when it was pur- 
chased by its present owner, with the 
picture of it as it now looks you will ad- 
iit that the buyers. had courage and 
imagination. The owners felt, however, 
that the old house could be easily rebuilt 
to make a comfortable and attractive 
home. In making the alterations on the 
exterior they felt that it was part of wis- 
dom to engage a competent architect to 
advise them so that all changes would be 
in true character and period. 

Originally 
the house was 
built about 
1860. It was 
purchased sev- 
eral years ago 
by Walter A. mee 
Meier. It was 
sturdy with a 
good cellar, firm 
stone founda- 
tions, anda 
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fairly good roof, 
The interior 
was altered 
somewhat and 
then oeeupied. 








The black por- 
tions of the plan 
show that few of 
the old walls had 


to 


ve changed 





A few years later the house was rebuilt 
and is as charming today as it was the 
day the changes were completed. 

The first thing that was done was to 
take off the hideous porch and substitute 
a dignified Georgian doorway. This also 
necessitated re-covering the front with 
wide clapboards carefully mitered at the 
corners. The roof of the old house had too 
much overhang; therefore, it had to be 
cut back and a narrow cornice with deli- 
cate dentils put in its place. 


HE center portion of the old house 
remained, its interior being rebuilt 
somewhat. The wing projecting on the 
right-hand side was added, while an en- 
tirely new wing was built on the left-hand 
side, forming a balanced mass. 
The long low-lying mass, with its 
fine and carefully detailed woodwork, 
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The result of this rebuilding 
is shown better by the photo- 
graphs than it can be de- 
scribed. From the stilted Vic- 
torian house shown below the 
architect derived the chaste 
and beautiful design at the left 





suggests coziness and is delightfully home- 
like. The windows, with their well-pro- 
portioned panes, are in perfect harmony 
with the purely Georgian detail of the 
pilasters at the sunroom and the delicately 
detailed cornice as well as the well-pro- 
portioned entrance doorway. The roof is 
of weathered shingles and is extremely 
interesting with the unique dormers 
breaking thru it. 

The exterior is painted white, and with 
its green blinds and roof of weathered 
brown shingles it is in perfect key with the 
generous planting around it. 

Considerable time could be spent on 
the many charming details of the front 
of this house alone, but we need not stop 
there, for each side invites new surprises. 
It is not just a house with a well-designed 
front but is unusually attractive from all 
sides. 

Having studied the exteror quite 
thoroly, perhaps we have neglected the 
interior and plan. This should not be 
done, as the plan was the first considera- 
tion taken in this rebuilding. It is an- 
other proof that honest, straightforward 
planning to actual requirements results in 
a composition of dignity and charm. 


N STUDYING the plan we see the 
portions indicated as the old house, 
the walls and windows that were removed, 
doors and windows that were blocked up, 
and the new work that was added. The 
interior did not require many structural 
changes, but extensive renovation was 
necessary. 

The reception room remained much the 
same except that it was repainted, the 
windows on each side added, and the pan- 
eled vestibule built into it. This room is 
like many in the quaint old houses down 
East that they call the writing room. It is 
furnished neatly and is cheerful and in- 
viting. A pair of (Continued on page 82 



















Some Rare Books You May Have Missed 


What Is Better Than One That Seems to Belong Especially to You? 


HERE is a certain kind of book 

| (as soon as you understand what I 

mean you will think of half a 
dozen titles) that is born for the appreci- 
ative few, not the many. Ninety-nine 
people may pass such a book by without a 
glimmer of recognition ; the hundredth will 
recognize it for his own and take it to 
his heart. It is of such books, rare only in 
the sense of their peculiar and intimate 
value to certain people, that I wish to tell 
you today. 

The Autobiography of a Fisherman, by 
Frank Parker Day (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, $2.50), is a rare book. Out 
at least three years, it is the book that the 
real fisherman, the man who appreciates 
leisure, solitude, and the out-of-doors as 
well as the thrill of the sport, will love at 
once. It is a book that ought to be brought 
out in a more attractive edition, with 
illustrations— probably 
woodcuts. If this has hap- 
pened I am not aware of it. 
But as it is, it is a great 
book. Listen to this: 

“Tn the city I write end- 
less letters in my office, I 
am busy over executive 
work, I rush about day 
and night getting only 
half enough sleep, my 
mind full of ambitious and 
often angry thoughts. But 
in summer, all is different: 
in a country almost un- 
touched by man I get up 
fresh and clear-eyed to 
watch the sun rise out of 
the forest and chase the 
mist-wraiths from the lake, 
I take my canoe and pad- 
dle over to the still-water 
for trout, I swim in the 
cool clean water, I gather 
pond lilies and berries in 
season, I cut wood or hoe 
my garden or drive back 
the forest of alders that is 
forever encroaching. I ex- 
plore some new part of the forest, boil my 
kettle by some singing brook, and lie in 
the sun for hours. A lazy life, you say, 
yet life, after all, with one’s head full of 
sweet dreams and fancies. At night I 
build up a log fire, for it is always a little 
chilly in the evenings, and by the light of 
a shaded oil lamp settle down in my arm 
chair with a book I love. Thus I should 
like to dream away my days!” 

The author, Frank Parker Day, was 
born and reared in Nova Scotia, a great 
fishing country, and the book tells just 
how he came to love the outdoors in 
general and trout-fishing in particular; it 
closes with the story of his own son’s 
first trout. 

Another out-of-door book that several 
men have mentioned favorably to me is 





A real fisherman—this is 
Frank Parker Day, who 
wrote “The Autobiogra- 
phy of a Fisherman” 
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HELEN COWLES LECRON 


Lake Annis 


July 5th, 1930 


Dear Mrs. LeCron: 


I wrote "The Autobiography of a Fisher- 
man" largely for my own enjoyment and with no idea 
of publication, for it was a kind of private document. 


my son Donald. 


The Autobiography is a kind of eulogy of 
fishing and of the good fellows who are fishermen. 
For fishermen are always good fellows and with them 
fishing becomes a kind of religion. You will 
remember how devoutly old Isaac Walton spoke of the 
fishing fraternity for when Our Lord went up into ‘ 
the Mountain he took but three with him and all ” . 


three fishermen. 


So my book was written because I loved 


the sport. 


Sincerely 


Stephen Graham’s The Gentle 
Art of Tramping (D. Apple- 
ton and Company, $2.50). 
Graham has tramped from 
Paris to Fountainbleau, 
“where the birds are singing 
in choirs in the silvery lich- 
ened trees’; he has tramped 
in the Grand Canyon “along 
the rocky flank of the fast- 
running Colorado River.’’ He 
has tramped in Spain, in Ger- 
many, in lovely England. 
And he must be a great rebel, 
for he says: 

“You will discern that 
going tramping is first an act 
of rebellion; only afterwards 
do you get free from rebel- 
liousness as Nature sweetens 
your mind. Town makes men 
contentious; the country 
smooths out their souls.” 

And, since this is a book department, I 
may be forgiven for quoting a few para- 
graphs from his chapter on the books one 
should carry on a tramp. 


2% IS well to take a book that you do 
not quite understand, one that you 
have already ‘nibbled at but have found 
difficult. I do not mean an abstruse work, 
but one you are just on the verge of under- 
standing and making your own. 

“At different stages of development 
you will have different books. A boy 
just beginning to think could do worse 
than take The Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table or Thoreau’s Walden; a little later 
comes Erewhon or Eothen. At eighteen 
Sartor Resartus,, Carpenter’s Towards 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


My father in his day was a great trout 
fisherman and taught me something of the art; in 
turn I hope to pass a love of the art of fishing to 
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Democracy, or Brown- 
ing’s Paracelsus. A good 
deal depends on tem- 
perament as to whether 
a volume of Shelley or 
Keats will keep you 
company all the while. 
You read and reread a 
poem that you like 
until it begins to sing 
in your mind. It be- 
comes your possession 


An ideal book to 
carry on a tramping 
expedition is undoubt- 
edly an anthology of 
your own compiling, a 
notebook filled with 
your favorite verses.” 

The Gentle Art of 
Tramping is a rambling 
book for ramblers, you 
see; if you do not care 
for such books you 
have already turned 
away from this article. 
These are men’s books 
perhaps—at least I have heard more men 
than women mention them—so next | 
shall tell you about a book that at least 
10 discriminating women readers have 
spoken of with enthusiasm recently. It is 
Music at Midnight, by Muriel Draper 
(Harper and Brothers, $4), and tells the 
story of the interesting people, musical 
celebrities most of them, who came to the 
author’s home in Florence and London 
(most of the book is about London) and 
talked, played the piano, and sang. Paul 
Draper was a musician, and he and his 
wife must have been remarkable hosts. 


~ RA a 


How would you like to meet Henry 

James, Chaliapin, Stravinsky, and 20 
others in the most informal fashion in the 
world? You can do it by reading Music 
at Midnight. Muriel Draper’s style is a bit 
conscious and artificial, and therefore irri- 
tating at times, but her material is fasci- 
nating. 

Speaking of autobiographies, have you 
run across the Journal of Katherine Mans- 
field (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50) or her let- 
ters published in two volumes (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $7.50)? 

These are not books for the many, but 
oh, how delightful the few have found 
them! I say delightful; they are also 
painful, for, as you probably know, this 
young writer died of tuberculosis when 
scarcely 33, and her writing years were & 
constant struggle with ill health. But 
everything she wrote, even the most 
casual note, is delicate and replete with 
personality. In these books you literally 
meet and know her, quite as truly as if 
you were a friend in the flesh. 

A Victorian (Continued on page 60 
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Strange as ttmay 
seem, the front 
dooryard of a 
muskrat’s win- 
ter home is un- 
derneath the ice 










Home Habits Among the Animals 


The Muskrat, the Porcupine, and the 
Bat Are Strange Creatures Indeed 


The Muskrat’s Home 


OU have probably heard of the 

y gingerbread house and the cottage 

with its walls of sugar plums; but 
do you also know about the little Ameri- 
can animal that builds its winter home 
out of the food that it likes to eat? 

Down along the marsh or in a shallow 
pond or creek you are most likely to find 
these strange little houses. When they 
are covered with snow, they look like 
Eskimo playhouses, and there are often 
several of them grouped together. Musk- 
rats are sociable fellows, indeed, and it is 
they who build, own, and live in these 
dwellings made of “eats.”’ 

The greater part of a muskrat’s food 
consists of grasses and rushes and the 
stems and roots and leaves of water 
plants. These materials seem to a musk- 
rat just the right things for building a 
winter lodging. First, they 
gather plants and place them 
on the bottom of the pond 
or stream as a foundation. 
Then, without any special 
arrangement, more plants 
are heaped on these and 
plastered with mud until 
the house becomes a dome- 
shaped structure, rising 
sometimes 2 or 3 feet above 
the water. 

The inside of the part of 
the house above water is 
hollowed out for a living- 
room, and from this room 
one or more tunnels lead 
down thru the stems and 
roots and leaves into the 
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water below the point where the water 
would freeze. This is so that the owners 
will not be icebound, for the part of the 
house above water usually has no open- 
ings except perhaps an airhole or two for 
ventilation. 

A muskrat’s winter home almost always 
contains only one family. However, if for 
some reason muskrats are obliged to leaye 
their own homes, they will be taken in by 
other families, and quite a large number 
will live together in one house. 

Only where shores are flat do muskrats 
build their dome-shaped winter houses. 
Otherwise they burrow into the banks 
of stream or pond and use these cozy 
underground hiding places as both sum- 
mer and winter homes. 


Any snug place where he can hang 

himself up for a good sleep is “home 

sweet home” to a bat in winter 
Ay 
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This queer lodge made of plants by the 
muskrat is much like the house built by 
the beaver, except that it is smaller and 
not so strongly built. You may have 
heard that muskrats, like the beavers, 
work mostly at night. That is true at 
ordinary times, but when cold weather 
is coming on, you can often see these 
giant “mice” toiling away in the bright 
sunshine. They must make haste, for 
new homes have to be built, or additions 
to the old ones must be made, or larger 
private subways leading to the water 
below are needed. 


Winter Sleepyheads 


OTHER Nature takes care of some 
of her outdoor children in an extraor- 
dinary fashion. If she cannot furnish 
them with the food they like to eat in 
winter, she sees to it that they go to sleep 
and forget about it. Brown 
bats, both little and big, as 
many know, are some of 
America’s inhabitants for- 
tunate enough not to have 
to worry about stocking up 
with food and fuel for cold 
weather. 

Bats are undoubtedly 
valuable friends in summer, 
because they do their best 
to eat all the mosquitos and 
other annoying insects they 
can find as they fly thru the 
air around your homes in 
the evenings. But when 
Jack Frost makes his ap- 
pearance, they look for a 
place (Continued on page 61 
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O SECURE authentic information 
about color schemes for the kitch- 
en, I recently dropped in to chat 

with a woman who has had a great deal 

to do with color-styling household equip- 
ment. “How,” I asked Mrs. Hazel Adler, 
of the Taylor System of Color Harmony, 

“can American women learn to use color 

advantageously in their kitchens?” 

“Quiet colors for backgrounds with a 
few pieces in high, gay colors to lend 
interest and accent is my basic principle 
and first suggestion,’ replied Mrs. Adler. 
“For the walls, sinks, and cabinets, I 
should recommend bisque, warm gray, or 
soft tones of blue or green, known as 
silver-blue or silver-green.”’ 

Her second suggestion has to do with 
variety and versatility. ‘So many per- 
sons,”’ she told me, ‘‘use orange and green; 
in many cases not because they like the 
combination for their particular kitchen, 
nor because it is suited to the individual 
homemaker, but because they are prone 
to imitate. There are also other interesting 
schemes to consider.” 

And here are six very pleasing color 
combinations suggested by Mrs. Adler 
for the kitchen: 

Color Scheme No. | 
(Pewter-Gray and Red) 

Kitchen walls and large pieces of equip- 
ment: pewter-gray. Linoleum: red-and- 
black tile pattern. Curtains: red-and- 
white check gingham (in the summer a 
cream with red pattern). Towels: red-and- 
white check crash. Utensils: bisque (which 
is a very warm ivory) enamelware with 
buffstone trim. Have a few pieces (tea- 
kettle, coffee pot, and the like) in red. 

Accessories: Gray clock with red trim, 
stubby red candle in low brass candlestick, 
red-and-white or black-and-white bisque 
cloth for breakfast table, and red gera- 
nium on the kitchen window sill. If even 
more accent is desired, a touch or two of 
turquoise may be added. 


Color Scheme No. 2 
(With Lavender Accents) 

Kitchen walls and large pieces of equip- 
ment: bisque. Linoleum: silver-blue and 
bisque, or lavender and bisque. Curtains: 
warm cream net or swiss with blue pattern 
or dot, or solid blue Oilcloth: lavender. 
Towels: lavender and white. Utensils: 
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bisque enamelware with a soft blue trim 
and a few pieces each of blue and pearl 
pink. 

Accessories: Delft-blue kitchen clock, 
spice set or row of plates on the shelf in 
blue, blue and bisque cloth for breakfast 
table. All of the blues should tend towards 
the lavender shades. 


Color Scheme No. 3 
(In Silver-Green) 

Kitchen walls and large pieces of equip- 
ment: silver-green (a soft gray-green). 
Linoleum: a broken-tile pattern in gray- 
green, with black lines and an occasional 
tile in tangerine (deep orange) and green. 
Curtains: tangerine casement cloth or un- 
bleached muslin, dyed. Oilcloth: bisque. 
Towels: green-and-white check. Utensils: 
bisque (warm ivory) enamelware with 
buff trim. A few pieces each of enamel- 
ware in apple green and tangerine. 

Accessories: Bisque kitchen clock and a 
set of the waterproof damask-patterned 
doilies for the breakfast table. 


Color Scheme No. 4 
(Pale Green and Golden Yellow) 

Kitchen walls and large pieces of equip- 
ment: silver-green. Linoleum: terra-cotta 
pattern. Curtains: golden yellow; oilcloth: 
green. Towels: linen crash with yellow 
border. Utensils: bisque enamel with soft 
blue trim ; a few pieces of solid blue, as tea- 
kettle, coffee pot, bowls, and the like. 

Accessories: Pottery spice set in green, 
food cannisters in green. 


Color Scheme No. 5 
(Dainty Touches of Apricot) 

Kitchen walls and large pieces of equip- 
ment: bisque or silver blue. Linoleum: 
blue tile pattern. Curtains: apricot; oil- 
cloth: apricot; towels: blue-and-white 
check crash. Utensils: bisque enamel with 
soft blue trim; a few pieces in solid-color 
soft blue. 

Accessories: blue pottery mixing bowls 
and apricot candles in low blue pottery 
candlesticks. 

Color Scheme No. 6 
(Bits of Pearl Pink and Blue) 

Kitchen walls and large pieces of equip- 
ment: bisque. Linoleum: blue and bisque 
squares; curtains: pink-and-white check 
gingham. Oilcloth: a soft, luminous pink 














O MRS. HAZEL ADLER (above), of 

New York City, goes credit for many 
of the color suggestions that have added 
real beauty to various articles of house- 
hold equipment. Mrs. Adler is secretary 
of the Taylor System of Color Harmony, 
a consulting service for determining color 
styles in merchandise. 

Mrs. Adler took advanced courses in 
color reaction at Harvard University. Her 
consulting experience includes work with 
such manufacturers as the Kohler Com- 
pany (makers of plumbing fixtures), the 
Vollrath Company (enamelware), the 
National Lead Company, and Henry Ford. 
During the World War she worked with 
the Life Extension Institute. 

This interesting’ woman has been of 
service to the Government, having com- 
piled material on wood finishes for the 
Department of Commerce, and is now 
co-operating with the Department in its 
effort to standardize the various colors 
for household equipment. 


Towels: pink-and-white check or white 
towels with pink border. Utensils: bisque 
enamelware w:th pearl pink trim; a few 
utensils each of solid color, pink and blue. 

Accessories: blue kitchen clock, blue- 
enamel iron skillet, blue earthen coffee pot. 


NAMEL utensils in bisque (warm 
ivory) color with a trim of buff, of 
green, of pink, or of blue have been sug- 
gested for most pieces of cooking equip- 
ment because we have been talking color. 
However, in the interviewer’s own kitch- 
en, shining aluminum is used, accented 
by a few pieces each of colored earthen- 
ware, enameled cast iron, or enamelware. 
A workable plan, if you are the person 
who likes a change even in a most charm- 
ing kitchen, is to choose your modest back- 
ground color as suggested, then buy solid- 
color utensils in either a warm or a cool 
shade. Let your towels, curtains, oilcloth, 
and small accessories furnish the contrast- 
ing color, because these can be changed. 
Repeating the basic principle (a soft 
tint for background, with a bright, intense 
shade of color for accent), Mrs. Adler con- 
cluded the interview with this emphatic 
word of warning: “Don’t have too many 
accent pieces or confusion rather than in- 
terest and charm will result.” 













The Bicycle Club Makes 
Christmas Gifts 


(One of a series of stories of an actual 
group of girls in Philadelphia) 


REPORTED BY JANE 





HERE was a rustling of tissue 

paper and many a giggle as the 

girls of the Bicycle Club filed into 
Thelma’s the afternoon of the second 
Saturday in November. This was an im- 
portant meeting, oh very important, for 
we were not going to give our time over 
to fun entirely but were, instead, going to 
use this afternoon in making Christmas 
presents. Each girl was to bring to the 
meeting one completed and original gift, 
something she had made herself, and she 
must be able to tell the others just how 
she had done the work. We thought it a 
wonderful idea, for most of us have allow- 
ances not only for spending money but for 
clothes, and gifts have to be squeezed out 
of them, too, somehow. 

“It looks so Christmasy I can almost 
sell the pine of the tree,” laughed Ruth 
as we finally gathered together in the big 
living-room before the fireplace with our 
gifts, for most of the packages were tied 
up in real holiday fashion. 

“| just ean’t wait to see what Betty has 
in that nobby pack- 
age,” giggled another 
of the girls, for sure 
enough Betty was 
carrying the queerest- 
looking bundle, bulky 
at one end and slim 
asa broomstick at the 
other. 

It wouldn’t be a 
Bicycle Club meeting 
without some sort of 
game, so Thelma had 
arranged a bundle of 
long strips of paper, 
each with a number 
written on the end. 
These we drew so we 
could open and ex- 
plain our gifts in turn, 
according to the 








number we drew. Janet, who 
seemed to have no package 
at all, drew number one, 
and out she pulled, from a 
wee little bag, a small, com- 
pact bundle. As she un- 
wrapped it we discovered it 
to be a long strip of silk 
elastic with a hook on one end and a big 
eye on the other; these were covered with 
flat ribbon roses. 


HAT could this be? Every girl 
hazarded a guess, but none was even 
“warm.” 

“Tt’s a costume-slip adjuster,” said 
Janet, when we had all given up. And, 
suiting the action to the word, she fast- 
ened the elastic about her waist with the 
rose decoration in front. ‘Wear it when 
you have on a slip that hangs below the 
hem of your dress. You won’t need to 
tear the slip by holding it up with pins, 
for the extra length can be pulled up and 
bloused a bit about your waist. It’s a 
handy idea for any- 
one but particularly 
for girls whose dresses 
are often of varying 
lengths with never a 
slip to suit.” 

Once the idea was 
grasped it met with 
shouts of approval, 
and every girl vowed 
she was not going to 
wait for a chance 
Christmas gift but 
would make one for 
herself immediately. 
That caused another 
storm, for it was not 
fair, we decided, to 
use the club ideas for 
ourselves before the 
holidays, but each 
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“Each girl brought to the meeting one completed 
and original gift and told how she had made it” 


must wait to see what Santa might bring. 
Thelma herself held strip number two, 
and when her package was opened it 
showed the jolliest calico hen, all soft 
and cuddly because it was stuffed with 
cotton. Its wings were big, motherly ones 
made separately from the body, and under 
each wing snuggled a tiny yellow chick. 
“T saw so many calico animals,” said 
Thelma, “‘when I visited New York, that 
I decided they would be stylish and cun- 
ning gifts for our small brothers and sis- 
ters. They are easy to make, for patterns 
of all sorts may be bought, tho I did draw 
the hen myself and made her from left- 
overs from that quilt Mother was piecing. 
I saw kittens tiny enough to use for pin- 
cushions, in the shops. They were dressed 
up with fancy ribbon bows about their 
necks, making them just right for girls 
who like novelty mascots for their rooms.” 


@ ot of the next package came a glori- 

fied hat stand, a sturdy one with an 
ample base so it would not upset, as the 
less carefully constructed ones have a 
habit of doing. To give this stand a gifty 
air and make it truly desirable the top 
was covered with cotton scented with 
sachet and then covered with silk. A big 
bow further dressed it up. Don’t you think 
any woman or girl would appreciate such 
a dainty gift? 

As if made to use with it, a hat cover 
of transparent paper was next displayed. 
It was cut like the usual sort, four pieces 
of paper fastened together with bindings 
of colored paper. (Continued on page 65 











Each of the five botany prints on this 
page is framed complete, like the Ama- 
ryllis shown above. At the left is the 
Hyacinth and Geranium print; on the 
right,aLemonDaylily with four-o’ clocks 








Botany Prints for Home and Giving 


These Lovely Reproductions Picture 


UR tastes in art and decoration 
() swing pendulumlike from genera- 

tion to generation, but, in retro- 
spect, we find that the formal, the decora- 
tive, and the inspirational treasures en- 
dure and re-occur. 

The popularity of old prints and maps 
today is largely due to their quaint and 
conventional dignity. The Godeys, those 
of Currier and Ives, the sport sketches, 
and botany prints are charming because 
of their suitability, beauty, and formality. 
Gerard’s Herball, published in London in 
1636, depicted many shrubs, flowers, and 
trees that are favorites today. Jean Bap- 
tiste Monnayer,.in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, engraved flawer plates that brought 
18,000 francs fora set of prints at a recent 
Paris sale! Magazines and botanical books 
of 1820 to 1865 furnish 


the Age-old Charm of Flowers 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


narrow ebonized frame. The print size is 
about 61% x 814 inches, and the frame just 
under 11 x 13 inches. They group and 
balance beautifully in hanging, thus solv- 
ing the problem of a large wall space. Used 
singly, they will accent the smaller panel 
space with a cheerful glow of color. 

The Hyacinth and Geranium print, with 
the hyacinth in soft blue and green tones, 
and the geranium in red, is shown at the 
left above. The Amaryllis (center above) 
has rose flowers, with tiny contrasting 
centers of creamy .yellow, and a violet 
stem. The Hemerocallis flava print, more 
commonly known as the Lemon Daylily, 
with its deep yellow, is beautifully com- 
bined with four-o’clocks of blue-violet 
(right above). A picture of salpiglossis (left 
below) has blossoms in rich, dull reds, red- 


orange, and yellow, with a delicate tracery 
in the slender green leaves, stems, and 
the spray. And last, a double spray of 
gracefully posed lilacs, in orchid color, on 
its yellow-green stem is shown at the 
right below. 


BESIDES the beauty of the print for 
its own sake, there is often a whole 
book-world of legendary material and 
flower lore about the flower it pictures. 
In the language of the flowers, the hya- 
cinth (true blue) has been considered an 
emblem of fidelity, and a tiny Kate 
Greenway book calls the scarlet geranium 
“comforting” (unusual, for red, but isn’t 
a potted geranium on the window sill 
comforting?). The amaryllis stands for 
pride, timidity, and splendid beauty, 
according to this writer, 








most prolific source ma- 
terial. 

Artistically, there is a 
clean-cut precision of out- 
line in botany prints rest- 
ful to look upon, and their 
colors are soft, tho clear 
and decided. Faithfully re- 
produced from old botani- 
cal plates, they suit per- 
fectly the homes where 
flowers. are appreciated 
(both your own and those 
on your Christmas list). 
Fach is framed under glass 
with a jet-black mat, the 
center lined in gold, and 
with gold repeated on the 














and Hemerocallis flava, 
(Lemon Daylily) means 
“the beauty of the day.” 
Unframed botany prints 
are used very effectively 
to decorate any number 
of articles, such as waste- 
baskets, cabinet panels, or 
doors. They may be glued 
on and shellacked over. 


Left: This print of salpi- 
glossis is in dull-reds, red- 
orange, and yellow; right: 6 
double spray of orchid lilacs 











Framed pictures may be secured from Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, for $2.50; two pictures, $4.50; unframed, 50 cents each 
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What's the Matter With Mary Jane? 


Just a Case of Being Tired Out, 
Brought on by too Many Outside 


Activities 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


After 10 years, cultural lessons, such as music 
or dancing, may be indulged in, but the school 
child under 10 years of age should not be ex- 
pected to spend the hours outside of school in 
either physical or mental work, according to child- 
health authorities (Photograph by Barnaba) 


backed me into a convenient corner 

and poured out her woes: “I can’t 
think what has come over Mary Jane! 
She has grown so cross and impudent. I 
don’t suppose I’ve had a decent word from 
her in a month. She flies off the handle 
at the least little thing and has regular 
temper tantrums. A great big girl like 
her! And she used to have such a good 
disposition. She’s too big to spank, past 
10 and almost as tall as Iam. What do 
you do in a case like that?” 

“You’re sure there’s nothing wrong 
with her health?” 

“Oh yes. You know how big and strong 
she’s always been—thank goodness I’ve 
never had an eating problem with her, 
tho lately she hasn’t had such a good ap- 
petite. But I took her to the doctor the 
other day and he says there’s nothing 
wrong whatever.” 

“How does she get along in school?” 

“She’s lovely there. Gets ones in every- 
thing and works like a beaver to keep it 
up. She studies at home without my ever 
having to suggest it. I only wish my 
other one were half as conscientious.” 

“What does she do outside of school?” 

“Why, nothing but play. Oh, she prac- 
tices her music, of course, an hour a day. 
And she has her art class Saturday morn- 
ing and her dancing Thursday afternoon. 
But that’s all.” 

“Movies?” 


| MET the mother of Mary Jane. She 


“She doesn’t go oftener than once a 
week.” 

“Parties?” 

“Well, there have been lots of them 
lately, it’s true. Three last week and two 
this. That’s really too many, but what 
can you do when a child is invited?” 

“On the days she goes to these parties, 
when does she do her practicing and her 
home study?” 

“Would you believe it’”—such pride in 
the mother’s voice—“she gets up at 6 
and does it before she goes to school!” 

Now in this mother’s own statement, as 
Philo Vance might say, lies the key to the 
whole mystery of ““What’s the Matter 
With Mary Jane?’”’—with a great many 
Mary Janes, in fact. 

Just think over a strenuous week of 
your own, when to your regular duties 
were added many social events, club ac- 
tivities, golf played in the hot sun per- 
haps. Was this the week your husband 
declared you were the best tempered 
woman of his acquaintance? Or, if you 
are a man, was this the week your wife 
boasted at her bridge club of your mar- 
velous disposition? 


[NDEED, if you remember, it was not! 
It was the week you discovered nerves. 
And if you were wise you figured that a 
continuation of this would lead to a ner- 
vous breakdown. So you slowed up. 
Usually you found that you could do 
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your work, or you-could do the outside 
things, but you couldn’t do both and not 
become what is known as a bundle of 
nerves. 

And neither, as it happens, can Mary 
Jane. The strain of activities crowded 
into the hours outside of. school is as 
perilous to the nervous health of the child 
as are too many social and club activities 
to the nervous health of its mother and 
father. 


AYS Dr. Max Seham in his valuable 
book “The Tired Child” (Lippincott) : 
“Breathless modern life encircles all 
classes of children. Those in poor circum- 
stances lose sleep and do not find time for 
healthy play because of poverty; and 
those of well-to-do parents suffer unneces- 
sary wear and tear because of excessive 
social activities.” 

Most perilous of all is the position of the 
child at puberty, for then, according to 
Doctor Seham (and most of us will realize 
the truth of what he says) is made almost 
overnight the jump from a mental and 
social age of 12 to that of 18. “Without 
possessing the restraining influence of 
adult judgment, they are thrown into the 
excitement and nervousness of adult life. 
What is the result? Far greater incidence 
of fatigue in children between the ages of 
12 and 15 than in all the previous years. 
These make up the bulk of the tired 
children the (Continued on page 48 








High above SanFran- 
cisco Bay the Japanese 
spirit of this garden 
lends interest and 
variety (Photograph 
by H. S. Lawton) 





GARDEN of extraordinary beauty 
flourishes above the seal rocks 
near San Francisco in defiance of 

mighty elemental blasts from the western 
sea. Despite the relentless winds that at 
times have threatened to dislodge the 
Sedums from their moorings in the rocks 
and the stout windbreaks from the soil, 
the garden bore away the palm from all 
entrants in a recent amateur garden con- 
test. 

But much more than the palm of vic- 
tory this garden wears, it offers every 
incentive to the development of cliff 
property by those who favor the location 
yet doubt its garden possibilities. An 
examination of unimproved lots above 
the beach, indeed upon the same street 
on which the garden stands, would con- 
vince one of the vision as well as the cour- 
age which Mr. and Mrs. Horace G. Jen- 
kins brought to the building of their gar- 
den, and, at the same time, demonstrated 
the desirability of those unused sites. 
Once the clearing is done, the drainage, 
exposure to the sun, and those very winds 
that once appeared a bitter visitation of 
Nature combine in the making of a garden 
of dreams. 

Until 1915 the sand dunes had their 
way with the piece of land 70 x 240 feet 
which Mrs. Jenkins purchased for a home 
site. The sand, fostering only mesquite 
and California-poppies, did not offer rock 
or stone on which to lay a garden founda- 
tion. The home was built at the top of the 
strip facing the city, its living-room 
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A Garden on High Sea Cliffs 


This California Garden Is an Inspiration 


MARY GOODRICH 


windows overlooking the sea at the oppo- 
site side, and spread below, at a precipitous 
angle, lay 200 feet of unpromising sand 
dunes from which to wrest a garden. The 
sharp hillside offered more laborious plan- 
ning than had the dwelling, and the house- 
holders undertook it alone. A careful 
study of the soil and belligerent breezes 
resulted in the beginning of a rock garden 
by the Golden Gate. 

Fifteen years ago the use of rock plants 
in this sort of situation was in an experi- 
mental stage. Even now there are but few 
plants which are commercially cataloged. 
The private collector has gained his foot- 
hold by dint of patient effort and by 
costly importation, for many of the plants 
are more commonly seen as residents of 
European gardens. Sedums and rock 
plants of all types on which the hillside 
garden now safely depends were few then, 
and the Jenkins’ garden drew upon its 
large spaces for experiment and change 
at first. 


BARLY in the making the gardeners 

discovered that their first plantings 
should be windbreaks. Monterey Pine 
(Pinus radiata) and Monterey Cypress 
(Cupressus macrocarpa) were generously 
provided for planting along the declining 
boundaries where Pacific breezes had 
readiest entrance. As no amount of growth 
can despoil the situation from the win- 
dows of the dwelling and the upper reaches 
of the garden, tree-planting has been an 
indulgence that is of first importance 













to the picture. The pines now thickly 
bulwark the outer boundary where, a 
few paces below, a blue and changing 
ocean flashes its heavenly color into the 
hillside verdure. The value of this great 
and satisfying background on the canvas 
cannot be estimated. 


“TREE-GROUPING around the area is 

not dulled by uniformity, for they 
stand at intervals on a picturesque slope, 
placed partly by design and partly by a 
chance rolling of the land. Acacias take 
their place in the groupings and bamboo 
strikes a needed note to the Japanese 
theme running thru the garden. About 
midway of the area the ground pauses on 
its downward way to provide a level, then 
rises at one ‘corner. In the level Mrs. 
Jenkins has created a lily pool wherein 
goldfish and water plants mature to 
amazing perfection, apparently undis- 
mayed by the roar below and the salt 
spray that so often envelops them like a 
curtain. On the corner a teahouse, flanked 
by pines and acacias, gives a pleasing 
architectural feature. A greenhouse in 
which young plants, cacti, and experi- 
mental growth are daily worked upon 
stands near the house. 

This, then, is the background on which 
the prize garden is created. The flora is 
fitted into the situation like the key into 
its lock. 

The Aloe, always sought in a garden 
containing succulents, exhibits its rarest 
specimen in Mrs. (Continued on page 83 
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Originality has been expressed in 
this bathroom with its gay prints 
and shelf arrangement (Photo- 
graphs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


Rejuvenating the Shabby Bathroom 


Modern Accessories Work Magic in an Old One 


HERE is magic in the power of 

color to take away the “down at 

the heels” look and make a room 

smile again. A bathroom may be as color- 

ful as an old-fashioned flower garden and 

still be both practical and in perfect har- 

mony with itself and its surroundings. 

Taste and ingeniousness have been known 
to work wonders. 

Old bathrooms being 
our particular concern, 
let us see, before we be- 
gin beautifying, if we 
have used the available 
space to the best possible 
advantage. We shall 
assume that the fixtures 
and tile—if there is tile 
—are white. Bathrooms 
have become so thoroly 
styled that almost a 
complete line of acces- 
sories may be had in any 
of the used materials— 
chromium or nickel plate 
(chromium is the more 
expensive but it does not 
tarnish), porcelain, glass, 
and enamel—so you 
should not find it diffi- 
cult to be consistent. 





A built-in dressing table takes 
little room and is most practical 











LAURA LORENSON 


Is the medicine cabinet large enough to 
accommodate the miscellaneous supplies 
that need to be kept on hand? A first-aid 
kit, which can be attached to an unused 
portion of the wall, might relieve the con- 
gestion, especially if there are children. 
Modern glass bottles, wide-mouth jars 
and containers, either in a solid color or 


decorated, are so exquisite that a set of © 


them on an extra shelf 
would add a brilliant 
decorative note, aside 
from being very con- 
venient. They may be 
had either singly or in 
sets, and some are sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. 
There are even separate 
labels that fasten around 
the necks. 

Towels are less likely 
to slip off the square bars 
than the round ones. 
There cannot be too 
many towel bars. One 
above the bathtub for 
bath towels might be 
useful, especially if your 
memory is none too good. 
Some shelves come with 
a towel bar underneath. 
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A shelf or rack for fresh towels would be 
handy. A rack might be attached to the 
wall over the radiator if you like your 
bath towel warm. 

Have you ever tried vainly to find a 
hook on which to hang your bathrobe? 
If you have you will realize its importance. 
Double hooks are space-savers. The in- 
side of the door is usually the logical place 
for them. Be sure there is also a strop 
hook convenient for shaving, if there is a 
man in the family. 


" [HERE are usually so many uses for 


the shelf under the medicine cabinet 
that either single or combination wall- 
holders for tumblers, toothbrushes, tooth 
paste, and soap are very convenient. One 
combination holds a glass, soap, and sev- 
eral toothbrushes. Another has places 
for a glass, tooth paste, and toothbrushes. 
There is even such a masculine combina- 
tion as a shaving brush and cigarholder 
and towel or strop hook. Wall containers 
for bath brushes, sponge, and soap may 
be put up out of the way. 

The grab bar over the tub seems more 
important after you have slipped. There 
are also non-slip rubber mats that anchor 
to the bottom of the tub. 

Bath scales have (Continued on page 73 
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The Russian glorifies his pancakes by making a particularly tender cake which 
he transforms into something different again by rolling it around cottage 
cheese and serving it with jam or jelly (Photographs by Scandlin Studios) 


If It’s Russian Food You're Wanting— 


The Writer Chats With Adolph and Demetri Kouzutzoft 
at the Russian Art Restaurant and Gets Their Recipes 


” AVE you been to one of the 
H new Russian restaurants? Oh! 
you must go. Be sure to order 
Borscht! You will love the music, too.” 
Comments of this sort were heard on all 
sides a few years back, after the revolu- 
tion of ten years ago scattered members 
of this race over the world into exile. 
In every large city where they settled 
a Russian restaurant sprang up. There 
were two reasons for this—one, a usual 
one—that foreigners in a strange land 
like to create a little old-country life for 
their own benefit; naturally they crave the 
food that custom has given them a taste 
for. Another reason for the establishment 
of Russian restaurants was that they gave 
employment to persons who had never 
needed to earn a living for themselves and 
who suddenly were without funds and 
without means of earning them. In addi- 
tion to the native Russians, others were 
quick to give the restaurants their patron- 
age, to snatch a bit of vicarious romance 
by imagining—sometimes truly—that the 
beautiful waitress was a princess in dis- 
guise and that the head waiter had been 
a general or a duke. The peasant costume, 
then adopted as a uniform, is colorful and 
adds to the illusion. It is becoming to 


At the Russian Art Restaurant you 
can be sure of good food at a rea- 
sonable price. And entertainment in 
the way of good music goes with it 
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both men and women and gives an air to 
the plainest surroundings. The music has 
a character of its own and can be sad or 
gay but is usually light and soft in tone, 
never noisy or blatant. The food is not 
only different but of a type which gener- 
ally appeals to the American taste. 
There were many reasons, you see, why 
restaurants of the Russian type should 
succeed in New York. Some of them were 
modest places with inexpensive food but 
having plenty of atmosphere for which 
the adventurous New Yorkers or visitors 
to New York always look. Others were 























elaborate in their appointments and had a 
glamor which made one think that surely 
the musicians and waiters, as well as the 
proprietor, must all have been grand 
dukes and princesses. 

After ten years, however, we are more 
prosaic and go to the Russian restaurants 
to get food and to hear pleasant music. 
We enjoy the decorations, which usually 
carry out the national idea of art and are 
colorful and interesting in design. There 
are now half a dozen or so good Russian 
restaurants in New York. Typically Rus- 
sian food mingles (Continued on page 85 




















Swift’s Premium -:-so mild, so savory 


a . , pe BE SURE IT IS SWIFT'S 
S, it’s bacon and fried mush, homiest of old- PREMIUM — Premium 


fashioned dishes, but it’s bacon and mush with a Soll gieendl onciome yee 
difference. For the mush is cut with a cookie cutter a oe 


into crisp little golden brown crescents. And the slabe een dds theme 
bacon is a very special kind, at once pleasingly mild ce ra ag he 


and unusually savory. It is Swift’s Premium Bacon — switv’s Premium po mae oe tan nen 


. . + I— h h d » 
—served with tawny sections of orange stuck with tities a complete Ds mean ase 
ine oO so 


clovesand boiledinsugarsyrupuntiltherindistender.  Aiéhest quality. 


Swift & Company 


Swift's Premium 





Hams and Bacon 
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The Charm of the 
Small Table 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


Home-Furnishings Dixector 


Color Photographs by Ilarrer 


The occasional table fills an ever-increas- 
ing need in the well appointed room. By 
the fireside-chatr smoking accessories and 
a good book on the table within easy reach 
offer comfort for the entire evening 


A sofa today needs a long low 
table in front of it from which 
guests can be served afternoon 
tea or the after-dinner coffee 


Funishings thru the courtesy of 
Marshall Field & Company 


Closely associated with the early 
American seat is this delight- 
ful drop-leaf maple table that 
can adjust its size to any need 
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Dorothy Dix reads 
her morning mail. 
Her love for the 
Moorishis reflected 
in the decorations 





Is Your Home Furnished as It Should Be? 


“Yes,” Answers Dorothy Dix, “If Its Furnishings Express YOU” 


OUR ideas about furniture for a 

living-room and my ideas about 

that same room are probably 
utterly unlike. But you may have your 
home furnished in the most modernistic of 
fashions, and I may keep my great-grand- 
mother’s Heppelwhite, and both of us be 
right, if we take Dorothy Dix’s word for 
it. 

People consult Dorothy Dix about hus- 
bands and heart affairs, about marriage 
and money and mothers-in-law, so we 
might know that there would be the same 
eommon sense in her views on tables and 
chairs, 

In New Orleans Dorothy Dix is known 
as Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer. 
She lives in a house that does just exactly 
what she says every home should do: it 
expresses the woman who has made the 
home. For the Dorothy Dix theory of 
furnishings is that it doesn’t make a par- 
ticle of difference what some authorities 
say, the correctly furnished home must 
express the personality of its owners. 
If the man and woman who live in it 
are satisfied with it and the furnishings 
mean something to them, that is all that 
matters. 

Not long ago I went to Dorothy Dix’s 
home, and she showed me the treasures 
that she has collected in her years of 
travel. Every piece of furniture, every 


MARY WILLIS SHUEY 


rug, every hanging, has its story. Her 
home is furnished in the antiques of many 
lands, and each trip that she takes means 
fresh ones. There is no attempt at 
“neriods,”’ or any effort to keep the rooms 
to one country: French, Italian, Spanish, 
Welsh, Japanese, and Moorish combine to 
make a setting for the woman whose inter- 
ests cover the whole world. 

It was when the maid answered the bell 
that I got my first glimpse of the consis- 
tency of her ideas. An elderly Negro 


- woman in a clean, freshly starched ging- 


ham dress, white apron, and low-heel 
shoes with elastic in the sides opened the 
door and showed me into the living-room. 
The type of servant who would never be 
comfortable in a regulation uniform, she 
would probably say she “‘felt like mo’nin’ 
wid black on all de time.”” Clean, capable, 
but dressed in her own fashion—for 
Dorothy Dix, with her serene good sense, 
knows that uniforms do not make a house 
run a bit smoother, and that a servant 
whose biscuits are good and who keeps the 
furniture dusted and is on time every day 
of the week is a treasure beyond uniforms! 


HE home is a gray stone house, with 
the lines of an Italian villa. The 
street ends at her house, and no street 
fronts it, for the house overlooks Audubon 
Park. It is a quiet, peaceful spot, but just 


a short walk thru the park brings one to 
the oaks where all New Orleans gathers at 
some time or other. That’s a fitting thing 
about it, for Dorothy Dix seems so close 
to the heart of things. There’s seclusion 
in her home, but many bright days you'll 
see her walking thru the park or taking 
some child to see the lions and the mon- 
keys and the elephants. Her father, who 
lives with her, particularly enjoys the sun- 
room overlooking the park. 


HES home is peaceful, but about it 
there is an air of adventure. One 
look around the room and we journey to 
other lands, other customs. 

“Anyone who came into my home 
would know that I don’t fall into any one 
pattern and stay there,” laughed Dorothy 
Dix. “Indeed, they might think from my 
furniture that I’m a scatter-brained per- 
son, for consistency has small part in my 
choices. Whenever I have seen any piece 
of furniture that I felt really belonged to 
me, I’ve bought it. Tapestries from 
China, tables from Italy—in every coun- 
try there seems to be something that I 
want for my own. My piano came from 
an auction in a small town in New York 
state. It was pouring down rain that day, 
and I stopped in without much hope of 
finding anything that I wanted. And 
there was my (Continued from page 77 
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' The Old Rose Man of Las Vegas 





“It Is, It Has Been, It Always Will Be a Struggle Against Natural 
Conditions, but a Hobby Is a Hobby Anywhere,” Says 


YOUNGER son in England 
A in the last century, as for 
centuries before, was some- 
what of a vermiform appendix—un- 
necessary from the standpoint of suc- 
cession, a potential source of trouble, 
and up to manhood an expense. But 
in the course of human events, these 
younger sons came to earth, they 
grew, generally they thrived as well 
as their elders. Then came the crucial 
estion—What to do with them? 
here to send them? How to get rid 
of them? 

Returning from London one eve- 
ning, my father demanded in his 
forceful way, “Will you go out to 
Oregon?” 

“Yes! Where is it?” 

He didn’t know. It was somewhere 
in America. It was a long way off, 
far beyond the paternal eye at home. 
To sink or swim. There would be no 
anxious eyes to watch:the sinker or 
voices to cheer the swimmer. 

Landing in Oregon in the spring of 


CHARLES MOSTYN OWEN 





1878 as a student of agriculture found 
me equipped with a classical educa- 
tion, one double Express rifle, one 
shotgun, one salmon rod, one trout 
rod, and a pair of field glasses. 

From the second year on, due to 
the fact that to eat one must work, 


A placard placed at the entrance to the Armagozo 
Rose Ranch reads: “Stranger Forbear: The flowers 
that you see around you are grown to glad the sick, 
the weary and distressed, the well and well-beloved 
friends of those who dwell here and hereabouts. If 
thou of straitened means would’st share with them 
and me, ’tis but to ask. Take not. Break not. Ask” 


reinforced by the failure of father to 
remit, caused work, hard work, lots 
of hard work. Following this hard work, I 
was finally employed as black flag on a 
railroad survey. Further hard work for 
years brought a living, a better living, a 
competence, so that after fifty years of 
more or less adventurous life in the West, 
from Arctic to the Equator, I found my- 
self a widower, without children, with a 
modest competence in financial affairs, a 
hobby for gardening, a love of the desert 
and the beautiful things of outdoor life, 
and a highly pedigreed Springer Spaniel 
dog. 

I lived for forty years in Salt Lake City, 
then I spent a winter in the desert. The 
winter climate was wonderful, the people 


were friendly, the soil was bad, or at best 
none too good—sodium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, silica, and aluminum 
for bases, with every form of salt, soluble 
and insoluble. This soil was really worse 
than it looked, and that was bad enough. 
As to water, it seemed to be a potential 
artesian belt. Atmospheric conditions 
perfect for nine months in the year proved 
to be pretty nearly intolerable in the re- 
maining three. 





Vegas, Nevada. Land, 2% acres, 
bought; a well drilled 400 feet brought 
3% inches of water. To clear the land, 
to plow, to grade exactly so that 
water should flow on and when re- 
quired flow off called for my engi- 
neering knowledge. A house to build, 
grounds to lay out, took time and 
money. 

My first shipment of 500 roses was 
swamped in a cloudburst. This called 
for rearrangement of the soil, not 
only as to place but as to content. 

The desert has become such by lack 
of moisture. The rainfall in southern 
Nevada is in some years practically 
nothing. At the ranch in 1929 the 
rainfall January 1 to August 16 was 
4 inch. August brought a cloud- 
burst giving 2 inches in 20 minutes, 
and the desert was very, very wet for 
6 hours. Ten days later the rain fell 
again in the very same place in the 
very same way. Then for the rest of 
the year nothing. This condition 
makes for no humus in the soil. What 
little there might be, if left alone, is 
washed to the depths of the Colorado 
River by the cloudbursts which do as 
much harm as good. 

The first thing, therefore, after the 
cloudburst was to make a soil with 
something in it. The mesquite tree 
grows a miniature leaf which, season- 
ally falling, dessicates. It does not rot 
from moisture within or without, but 
where it falls in protected places for cen- 
turies becomes a loose, friable source of 
potential humus. There are belts of this 
mesquite scattered here and there on the 
desert. A ton truck with driver, a rake, 
and a scoop was started, and for months 
nothing else was done but gather and haul 
mesquite soil, as we call it, an average of 
six miles. Hog and (Continued on page 62 





Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, 
I pitched my tent 
and went ahead. 
I settled in Las 
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The boast is that these are the only waterlilies in Nevada. The 
pink and yellow Marliac hybrids are successful in Las Vegas 


Home sweet home, the man and dog of Armagozo Rose Ranch 
surrounded by flowers and birds. Mr. Owen has 63 birdhouses 













Instant death to germs of disease! 


cides, yield to it. Lister- 
ine kills them in counts 
ranging to 200,000,000 in 
15 seconds (fastest kill- 
ing time science has ac- 
curately recorded). 


Think of it!—a non- 
poisonous mouth wash 
absolutely harmless, 
pleasant to taste, healing 
to tissue; yet with power 
to destroy germs by the 
millions. 

Such is Listerine, for 
fifty years the outstand- 
ing antiseptic and germi- 
cide for oral hygiene. 

Every type of danger- 
ous germ swiftly suc- 
cumbs to it. Among them 


are the Streptococcus ~ 2 ‘ 
E THROAT 


Hemolyticus, the organ- gor SOR’ 
ism associated with sore 

throat, Micrococcus Catarrhalis (ca- 
tarrh) found frequently with colds, 
and the Pneumococcus (pneumonia). 


Enemy of infection 
Even sn kgm Aureus (pus) 
and Bacillus Pi wees (typhoid), 


germs specified for test purposes be- 
cause of their resistance to germi- 


Now you can under- 
stand why full strength 
Listerine is so omer 
in guarding against colds, 
ey ash onl other 
infections. Why, also, it 
combats these diseases 
once they have gained a 


foothold. 
Reduces mouth germs 


98% 
The moment Listerine enters the 
mouth it attacks the 
millions of bacteria 
breeding there — kills 
them outright. The 
number of bacteria on 
the surfaces of the 
mucous membrane is 


actually reduced 98%. 


Listerine - safe - non - poisonous 


This has been clearly demonstrated 
by repeated tests made under 
cif oad @ employed at Johns Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, and Yale Universities. 


Gargle every 2 hours 
Make a habit of using full strength 


Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle 
every night and morning. This treat- 
ment under normal conditions of 
health is considered sufficient to keep 
mouth germs undercontrol and main- 
tain a clean and healthy condition 
in the oral tract. 


When, however, you have a cold 
or sore throat consult your doctor 
and increase the frequency of the 
gargle to once every two hours. 


Thus you give nature 
an extra attacking force 
needed when body re- 
sistance is low, to keep 
disease germs under 
control, Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


KILLS 200,000,000 
GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 
See Advertising Index, page 91 













AMONG OURSELVES 






A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 


“Oh, They're From” 


HEN you buy flow- 
ers from your florist, 
do you really enjoy 


them? They can bring you a 
great deal of pleasure, as I 
learned one day when I visited 
a young woman who had just 
moved into her own home. 
It was indeed a charming 
place enhanced with seasonal 
flowers attractively arranged. 
I could not withhold my ad- 
miration and inquired where 
she had been able to secure 
such gorgeous blooms. I knew 
these flowers had never been 
in the florist’s window, for 
I love flowers, too, and had 
never seen them there. Very 
much to my surprise, Mrs. J. 
told me that the blooms were 
purchased at the neighbor- 
hood florist shop but that she 
had asked the clerk to get 
these special varieties. 

“T love flowers,” she said, 
“and study them, not as a 
student would, but in a pleasanter way. 
At first I did not have a book of plant 
names and merely used the seed catalog. 
I made a little book containing the names 
of my friends, their birthdays, marriage 
dates, wedding anniversaries, and other 
dates I like to remember. As each date 
approached I tried to remember the 
favorite flower of that person. If my mem- 
ory failed me, then I got out my book on 
plant names, and after looking over the 
flowers and their description, I would 
select one and then call the florist on the 
phone. Knowing the Latin name, I was 
able to obtain just the flowers I wanted. 
Of course two orders were necessary, one 
to be sent to the relative or friend and the 
other to myself. This may sound extrava- 
gant, but if you only knew the memories 
those flowers have brought, y.u would 
say that I am a thrifty woman. 

“Of course in the summertime I can go 
into the garden to pick 
the flowers I want, but 
in winter the florist fills 
my orders. 

“Last week my sister 
welcomed a dear little 
girl into the world. We 
celebrated with babys- 
breath (of course you 
know the Latin name 
is Gypsophila panicu- 
lata) placed in small 
vases. 

“When I say bon 
voyage to traveling 
friends I order flowers 
to be sent up the gang- 
plank and order some 
for myself. 





Grapes! Grapes! Beauties like 
Mr. Krause described last 
month. These were grown by J. 
W. Johnson, Patriot, Indiana 
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“When a friend is ill I order flowers 
for them and for myself, too. I do, 
even if it sounds selfish. 

“T could go on and on, but I’m 
afraid it would bore you. . . . There 
are so many times in a year when it 
is fitting to sentimentalize.”’ 

When my hostess finished I was 
already wondering what flower I 
should choose for next day’s anniver- 
sary. It is not necessary to buy 
flowers by the dozen, for a few will 
look far better if the arrangement is 
good. Celebrating with flowers, there- 
fore, is not such a wasteful expenditure 
as it might seem.—Mrs. A. J. Cockburn, 
New York City. 


A Word to the Wise 


[ ’56 grandfather bought his ranch in 

So-no-ma—the Valley of the Moon. 
Half a century later 
Jack London bought 
near us and wrote his 
“Valley of the Moon.” 

We have always been 
farmers, until I broke 
out and became a min- 
ister, and now tenants 
run the old ranch. But 
eich summer we go to 
our reserved area, 
where the cabin is lo- 
cated, and “improve.” 
I plant ferns, elms, fruit 
trees, roses, and so 
forth, to supplement 
the willows, oaks, and 
buckeyes. 

We want that acre 


The lantern at the corner of the 
Alfred A. Thorp home, Des 
Moines, lowa, is a night light for 
the garden—just past the steps. 
It is of copper, with tinted panes 


Hard and stony? Yes, but how 
comfortable, really, are the flat 
stones in this crescent-shaped 
seat, curved round a little bluff 
beside the wooded garden path 






to be a paradise. This summer I picked up 
a lot of rock my grandfather had hauled 
in forty years ago. Here I made a grand 
mistake. The heaviest thing I lift, for 11 
months in the year, is a fountain pen. 
Then I take a pickaxe and handle rocks 
up to 100 pounds. 

Second grand error! My roof needed 
fixing. I shouldered an 85-pound roll of 
roofing paper, walked up the ladder, and 
put it on the roof. My tenant could pos- 
sibly take up two such rolls, 

Well, I’m writing this on my back in a 
hospital. The surgeons who fixed me up 
have told me just what not to do in 
future. Also they rubbed it in by telling 
me I’m not the man I used to be—me! a 
youngster of only 54! But I’ve swallowed 
it, because when the day comes to step out 
of my active life I want to retire on that 
acre, or six acres, and plant, hoe, water, 
and culture for quite some years before 
stepping from one paradise to the other. 

Now I’m writing this because among all 
your readers there may be some with 
fibers softer than they think, who imagine 
that afew daysin (Continued on page 64 
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One is just a board while the other is an 
aid to GOOD CONSTRUCTION 


HESE two boards are identical in kind 
‘Tee grade quality. But one got ordi- 
nary, normal treatment. While the other 
has received extra care from the moment 
it was first touched by a saw. 


One contributes nothing but its strength 
and durability to good construction. The 
other has plus values that prove its right 
to be used by every man who wants the 
finest construction he can buy. 


Look at the photograph again. Notice 
the board on the left. It is an ordinary 
piece of lumber, no different from hun- 
dreds of thousands on the market today. 
But it is rough-trimmed. It is not square 
on theends. If you measure it with a steel 
tape you may find that it is not of exact 
designated length. You may not be sure 
it is seasoned. it is not marked for species 
and grade. You do not know who made 
it. Itis not guaranteed. How can you ex- 
pect this piece of lumber to help the car- 
penter build you a better home? 


Until three years ago, almost every 
article you bought was made to exact 
standards, trade-marked and guaranteed 
—except lumber. 


_ Then came a revolution in the lumber 
industry—a revolution that helps you to 
gain the better construction every home 
builder hopes for. Three years ago the 
first board like that above on the right was 
manufactured. Three years ago 4-Square 
Lumber and its contributions to better 
residence construction became a reality. 


As you see in the photograph, the 4- 
Square board is clean. F oriia improved 


lumber is packaged. Ends and faces are 
kept bright and unmarred. Every board 





is protected from the 
dirt, damage and de- 
preciation which add 
many dollars to your 
lumber bill. And every 
board is fit to be used 
in good construction. 


The ends are squar- 
ed and every piece is 
cut to exact standard 
length. This means 
better construction. It 
means a noticeable 
saving in time and 
money as the home 
goes up. Not only do 
they save hours of 
needless hand-trim- 
ming on the job, but 
the machine-squared 
ends of 4-Square 
Lumber make perfect, 
weather-tight joints. 


And 4-Squareis properly 
seasoned, your protection 
against the construction 
errors that result when 
unseasoned lumber is used. 
,It is marked with the spe- 
cies and grade name of the 
lumber in the package, 


This message to home builders 
is published by Weyerhaeuser 
as spokesman for 
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SQUARE 
DEALERS 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


om FINS but 











[i Every piece of 4-Square 


Lumber gives you these 
Exveven Pius VAtugs 


A FULL LENGTHS 
2 SQUARE ENDS 
3 PROPERLY SEASONED 


4 BETTER 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


5 BETTER 
CONSTRUCTION 


6 PROTECTED ENDS 
AND FACES 


7 BETTER APPEARANCB 

S MARKED FOR SPECIBS 

9 MARKED FOR GRADE 
10 TRADE-MARKED 
11 GUARANTEED BY 





























your assurance that you get 
the exact kind and quality of 
lumber specified. It bears the 4- 
Square trade-mark, known as 
the mark of improved lumber. 


And it is guaranteed by the 
largest lumber-producing or- 
ganization in the world, and by 
the leading lumber dealer in 
your community. 


The revolution of three 
years ago, the first announce- 
ment of 4-Square plus value 
lumber, brings us closer to 
the day of ideal residence con- 
struction. But it is merely 
the prelude to other impor- 
tant developments now in 
progress that will further ex- 
tend 4-Square’s contributions 
to good construction. 


In the meantime, why not 
mail the coupon for the valu- 
able book, “Eleven Plus Val- 

ues’’? It will help you to judge 
the differences that exist 
between lumber of identi- 
cal kind and grade quality. 





This package and label identify the 
lumber that helps the carpenter to Build 
better. Notice the 4-Square trade-mark, the 


name of the lumber, the guaranteed species and grade, 
and the guaranteed length of the lumber in the package. 
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WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
Merchants National Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please send me a copy of “Eleven Plus Values.” 
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40 
A California Amateur Experiments 
The Fun of Propagating One’s Own Plants Grows With the Experience 






Gained by Trying the Various Methods of Increase 


OME of us like to experiment, 
S others like to remember places and 

friends by bringing home living 
souvenirs for our friendship gardens. And 
all of us who garden for the love of it are 
fond of passing on bits of our gardens to 
others in the form of slips and started 
shrublets. For these and many other 
reasons I like to increase my favorite 
plants. Let me tell you about some of the 
plants I have propagated in my garden. 

Umbrella Sedge (Cyperus alternifolius) 
may be propagated by cutting off part of 
the stem and placing the top in a dish of 
sand as shown in the photograph below. 
It roots from the round umbrella top. I 
always keep little plants growing for my 
friends who want them. 

Butterflybush (Buddleia). I transplanted 
a butterflybush in November, 1929. It 
was then about three feet high, shed all 
its leaves, and by March it was again 
fully clothed again in fresh leaves. And by 
June 1 all the tips of the rapidly growing 
new shoots were bearing long spikes of 
purple-blue bloom. Slips from the woody 
growth need only moisture and to be left 
alone in their out-of-the-way corner to 
root and become new shrublets. 

Airplant (Bryophyllum). When the 
thick leaves of the airplant fall to the 
ground they produce young plants wher- 
ever the leaf rests upon the soil. 

Dusty-miller (Centaurea). Save the 
pieces you receive in bouquets and slip 
them. They are six months starting, but 
after that they grow like weeds! Most 
people pinch out the flower stalks, prefer- 
ring the shrubby ornamental foliage. 

Calla can be transplanted while in 
blossom if the work is done at night, and 
they are kept wet for several days. If 
possible, protect them from sun. Always 
pull faded leaves and flower gently from 
the stalks. Never cut the stems. The stalks 
stain clothes badly when freshly pulled. 

Pricklypear (Cactus). Last October 
two “‘pads” were given me. I had to move 
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one of them in June 
and found that it had 
rooted. The other had 
a second leaf growing 
out near the top. Bury 
about a third of the 
single ‘“‘pad”’ and wait 
eight months—that is 
what I did. 

Tasmanian - currant 
(Coprosma) is a pretty 
shrub grown for its 
bright green, varnished 
leaves and red fruits. 
This plant slips readily. 
Just break off a branch 
and keep it reasonably 
moist. Have patience— 
and faith—when you 
are making slips of 
shrubs. 

Cosmos. When the 
cosmos falls over make 
a little mound of earth 
over the spot where the broken branch 
touches the soil and the branch will root. 
Seed of this plant planted in the fall will 
produce dwarf plants, whereas seed 
planted in July will grow 6 feet high. 
Pale-green stalks produce white flowers, 
reddish-green stalks produce colored blos- 
soms. 

Fuchsia slips readily from 
growth or from soft branches. 


woody 


IG. Break a branch off a tree and even 
a small slip will root readily and bear 
very soon. 

The Treasure-flower (Gazania) is an 
orange daisy with a ring of black-and- 
white spots in the center. They bloom the 
year round and make a brave showing un- 
til about 4 in the afternoon, at which time 
they close for the day. Plant them in your 






Umbrella Sedge should 
have leaf stem short- 
ened so that the tuft of 
leaves can be partially 
covered by sand or soil 


Cuttings of Fuchsia 
and English Ivy under 
glass jars which main- 
taina moist atmosphere. 
| At extreme left, a leaf 
of the airplant with a 
plant growing from it 





A Poinsettia grown from a slip 
which was made from hard wood 





parking, as borders 
along your walks, or 
even as occasional spots 
of color. They need lit- 
tle care, grow rapidly, 
and should be frequent- 
ly thinned. If trans- 
planted with real care 
they will keep their 
pretty silver - backed 
leaves. 

Babysbreath (Gyp- 
sophila). How do you 
pronounce it? I just 
found that the “Home 
Gardener’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary” calls it 
“jip-sof’-i-la,” and here 
we have been pro- 
nouncing it “jip-so-fil’- 
a.” Well, it’s going to 
be hard work changing 
that! Bab:sbreath can 
be grown from seed. 
Many sorts are perennials. 

Honeysuckle. Even a small piece will 
slip. But do not put it where it will under- 
mine your concrete foundation or loosen 
the siding of the house. My neighbor 
found that it sent a root the full width of 
the house and is growing defiantly where 
she didn’t want it. But who doesn’t love 
it cut and combined with roses? Cut back 
the old growth; the blossoms come on the 
new pale green shoots. 

Hen-and-chickens (Echeveria). I love 
them! I saw one as large as—well, 18 
inches across! It was growing in a stone 
wall at a mountain cabin. When a win- 
dow box was made for me I asked to have 
a hole in front of it for a “hen” to grow 
thru, and my husband said, “Why make 
a hole when you can use second-rate 
lumber with knots in?” So in a knot hole 

which he centered in the front is thriv- 

ing a “hen,” and the little “chicks” are 

already beginning to show. So long as 

you keep the rosettes free of mud and 

don’t break them, they will endure 

anything else! And the red blossoms 
are a joy! 


YDRANGEAS slip readily. I saved 
my neighbor’s discarded prunings. 
They are fine, sturdy plants now, eight 
montlis later. I buried the slip a good 10 
inches and left very little above ground. 
It grows fast and is useful around the 
foundation of the house. In this neighbor- 
hood, North Long Beach, nails or iron 
placed in the soil causes the flowers to turn 
blue. 
Heliotrope grows very slowly from cut- 
tings. 
English Ivy. Everybody knows English 
Ivy will slip in water, or earth, or any 
way. It makesa (Continued on page 76 












Comrorr you have never known 


blown into your home in a few hours 
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J-M HOME INSULATION is air-packed 
into the walls. All the work is done from 
1] Outside. The small openings necessary 
. ere closed without leaving any trace, but 


within remains on invisible wall effectively 
barring the passage of heat and cold. 





HOME INSULATION 


This J-M Trade-mark is also the stamp of quality 
on Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles, Brake Lining, 
Industrial Insulations for all temperatures, Pack- 
ings, and Asbestoce! for Heater Pipe Insulation, 
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This is fireproof rock 
wool as it is blown 
into wolls of J-M 
Insulated houses. 





Large fuel economies and uniform warmth can be insured for the coming win- 
ter by having J-M HOME INSULATION blown into the walls of your house 


THERE is still time before winter sets in to 
make certain that all of your house will be warm, 
that drafts will be shut out—and that your fuel 
costs will be cut 20 or 30 percent—or even more. 
We wish you could read the letters we have 
received from home owners who have installed 
-M Home Insulation. These letters describe re- 
sults far beyond those we promised. “With only 
six Out ” twenty-three radiators connected I 
easily kept my home at 73° to 75° during sub- 
zero weather,” writes Dr C. W Schultz of 
Chicago. “I have saved 35% of my previous oil 
bills,” writes Paul Fernald also of Chicago. 
“Even, unvarying temperature in all rooms.” 
“Upper rooms, formerly unusable in summer, 
now cool and comfortable.’’ These are but a 
few quotations from the hundreds of letters we 
have received from enthusiastic customers. 


You Can Enjoy This Comfort Now 


The comfort and economy known only in J-M 
Insulated houses can be brought to your home 
in a few hours by means of Johns-Manville’s 
new method of installing safe, fireproof J-M 






THE HOME ot Mrs. Robert O. Law, Kenilworth, 
IIlinois, has been insulated by local J-M Contractors. 


BY TAKING up a few/boards in attic floors the con- 
tractor is able to fill the space between floor-joists 
with J-M Home Insulation, thus stopping the heavy 
loss of heat through the roof. In one-story homes, or 
those having rooms in the attic, the rock wool is blown 
into the space between the rafters. Above the artist 
has cut away part of the house (A) and at the right has 
also drawn a cross section of a wall which shows how 
J-M Home Insulation fills every inch of empty wall space. 


Home Insulation. Why not make this winter, 
which is just around the corner, and all fucure 
winters, comfortable for all your family? In 
summer, too, the J-M Insulated house is far 
more comfortable since upper rooms are cool 
even in hottest weather. 


In a few hours’ time seemingly miraculous 
results can be accomplished in the house you 
now occupy, without disturbing you more than 
would the installation of a few electric outlets. 
This can be done by the new J-M method un- 
der which ome rock wool is blown by air 
under pressure into every nook and cranny of 
the outer walls of your home. 


The work is done from outside. Nothing in your 
house or grounds is damaged. But when the job is 
done the walls contain a four-inch invisible wall of 
rock wool. This material contains hundreds of millions 
of tiny air cells, each of which helps retard the passage 
of temperature changes. This unseen harsles> slat 
times thicker than ordinary insulation, will conserve 
more furnace heat, and shut out more summer heat, 
than is possible with any other type of insulation as 
ordinarily used in home construction. 

Before the successful development of the J-M method 
of installing home insulation by blowing, it had never 
been possible—at a cost within reason—to fill the 
empty spaces in the outer walls of houses already 
built. J-M Home Insulation can also be put into new 
houses. It is the only efficient, economical means of 
providing the important fowr-inch barrier to heat and 
cold, that enfolds your home like a protective blanket 
against summer heat and winter cold. 


New—but Thoroughly Tested 


The Johns-Manville method of Home Insulation is 
new, but it is not untried. It represents the outcome 
of years of study by Johns-Manville, the world’s fore- 
most authority on heat and cold insulations of all 
types. J-M Home Insulation has been in successful 
use in scores of homes for several years. 

J-M Home Insulation is installed only by specially 
trained J-M Contractors. Let us furnish you the name 
of the contractor nearest you. We will also be glad to 
send you our free book, “The Invisible Home.” In its 
pages is told for the first time in non-technical lan- 
guage the story of a scientific insulation that can be 
easily installed in the home in which you now live, 
of in any you may build in the future. 


IN THESE LOCALITIES THERE IS 
A J-M HOME INSULATION CONTRACTOR 


Albany, N. Y. Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Anderson, Ind. Grand Rapids,Mich, St. Louis, Mo., area 
Baltimore area Kalamazoo, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
dattle Creek, Mich, Kansas City,Mo. Sioux City, lowa 
Bloomington, lil. Marion, Ind. Sioux Falls, So. Dak 
Boston area Metropolitan New South Bend, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y. York including Springfheld, Mass. 
AshtabulaandCon- Long Island State of Connecticut 
neaut, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Strate of Maine 
Minneapolis,Minn. State of Rhode 
uncie, Ind. an 
New Jersey Syepcuse, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr oledo area 
Oshkosh, Wis. Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia area Wichita, Kans. 
Rochester, Y ork, Pa. 
* ~ * 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
292 Madison Ave., New York City 
If West of Rocky Mountains 
Address 159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Address. Johns-Manville, Toronto, Canada 
OD Please send me a copy of your book, “The Invisible 
Home.” O Please cond 08 ress of Home Insulation 
Company nearest me. 
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Shrubs which produce 
fruits: (a) coralberry, 
(b) rose, (c) snowberry, 
(d) Chokeberry (Aronia) 


November Notes From a 
Gardeners Scrapbook 


HEMICAL weed killers, tho far 
from perfection, are very effective 
except for dandelions. If you have 

a lawn that is so full of weeds that hand 
digging is hopeless and even heavy fer- 
tilization merely stimulates the weeds to 
exclusion of the grass, then chemicals may 
be used to advantage. Sodium chlorate 
dissolved in water (14 pound to 1 gallon) 
and this amount applied to 1 square rod 
of lawn surface with a sprayer will kill 
practically all the weeds and probably 
some of the grass. (The grass, however, 
may be reseeded early next March.) Altho 
a badly scorched and brown lawn will be 
the result, it is really easier than spading 
it all up and starting it all over again. 
This method is especially useful for per- 
nicious weeds, such as ground-ivy, Broad- 
leaf Plaintain, Narrowleaf Plantain, self- 
heal, moneywort, and others. 

Flowering shrubs are always enjoyed 
in the garden. Among some of the more 
attractive ones which may be planted this 
month are the Froebel Spirea, the Kash- 
mir, false-spirea (Sorbaria), the Japanese 
Snowball, the smokebush, and the Showy 
Goldenbells (Forsythia spectabilis). What 
a succession of bloom this collection will 
give! 

More shade trees are severely injured 
and killed by sun scald than possibly any 
other one factor and yet this is easily 
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prevented by loosely wrapping the trunk 
with burlap from the ground up into the 
branches as soon as the tree is planted. 
Oaks and maples are especially susceptible 
to this injury. 

A cold pit is merely a coldframe dug 
3 or 4 feet deep. It is usually lined, if not 
with concrete, with a rot-resistant wood 
such as cypress or redwood. Set your 
coldframe on top of this and cover it 
with sash and boards during the winter. 
It is an excellent place to winter box- 
woods, torchlilies, and other half-hardy 
perennials. It is an excellent storage for 
the bulbs that have been potted for winter 
bloom. Just one other precaution—be 
sure that your cold pit is in a place that is 
well drained so that it does not fill with 
water. 

Annual flower seeds of the hardier 
sorts, such as cornflowers, California- 
poppy, and many others, may be sown 
late this month for early bloom next year. 
Sow in a seed bed in a well-drained place 
and cover with leaves or straw. Many 
annuals often considered tender may also 
be grown this way if they are kept well 
mulched, shaded, and well drained. But 
few of us make the use we should of this 
method of growing annuals. 

Vines add so much grace and charm to 
our homes and gardens that we may well 
be on the lookout for a few new ones. A 
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few that are usually available are the 
akebia, the actinidia, the Clematis coc- 
cinea, and that most vigorous grower of 
all, silverfleecevine (Polygonum auberti). 

The propagation of plants is a fasci- 
nating topic. A small box 6 or 8 inches 
deep filled with 3 inches of sand or sand 
and peatmoss and covered with glass may 
be used to root cuttings of house plants 
or of perennials which have been potted 
and started into new growth. The whole 
family will get a lot of fun and pleasure 
from this miniature greenhouse. 

Shady places may be easily beautified 
with shrubs if we but use those that are 
adapted to this condition. The snowberry 
and the coralberry, the Flowering Cur- 
rant, the Alpine Currant, the Fragrant 
Sumac, the arrowwood, the withe-rod, 
and many of the privets may be used. A 
complete list of shade plants will be found 
in Better Homes and Gardens’ Leaflet No. 
B-G-3, “Plantings for Shady Places,” 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp for 
postage. Address Department L, The 
Home Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. 

Should shrubs be pruned at the 
time of planting? Most people would say 
yes, but in any good soil shrubs which are 
bushy, well developed, and perfectly hardy 
do not need to be cut back. This is true 
of the viburnums, the privets, the lilacs, 
the honeysuckles, and many others. On 
the other hand, straggly, few-branched 
shrubs, such as the Aronia, and those 
that often die back during the first win- 
ter, such as weigela, tamarix, and similar 
ones, are benefited by having 24 or 34 of 
the top removed. 

Quality exists in shrubs as in 
clothes. We seldom (Continued on page 89 





(e) Japanese Cranberrybush, (f) Common 
Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), (g) sweet- 
shrub, (h) Bitter Nightshade, (i) ninebark, 
(j) the buttonbush, and (k) the blackhaw 
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Book PLATE 


CHAMFER 


LINOLEUM em 
CARDBOARD — 








Fig. 3 


Make Your 


FRANK I. 


HE average person would enjoy 
sending beautiful, individual 
Christmas cards to his friends, but 
the cost, which may be from 50 cents to 
$3, limits this practice to comparatively 
few people. However, with equipment 
found in the average home and a small 
amount of ink, you can devote your spare 
time to making your own greeting cards. 
And if you like this kind of work, for a 
few cents more a card, by working out 
two- and three-color jobs and adding 
hand-decorating, your time* will make 
the value of each of your cards more than 
a dollar. But aside from their worth, the 
added joy of receiving a sample of a 
friend’s handwork usually singles out such 
cards from the group of purchased ones. 
Bookplates, book covers, and many 
other art-work novelties can be printed 
as directed for making the Christmas 
cards. Bookplates make welcome gifts 
and can be used in every home library, so 
a bookplate design and directions are 
given for practice before making your 
greeting cards. 

For the print and frame obtain a piece 
of heavy linoleum, usually a little less 
than 14 inch thick, of plain design. The 
surface should not be figured or painted. 
With a sharp knife cut a piece as shown in 
Fig. 1, and from the center of this piece 
cut Fig. 2, the block from which the print- 
ing is to be done. Chamfer the edges 
slightly around the opening in Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2 as indicated. 

Cut a piece of cardboard the same size 
as Fig. 1 and glue it to the bottom of this 
part. Use best quality liquid glue and not 
paste or mucilage, as the pieces are to be 
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Own Cards 


SOLAR 


run thru the wringer and must not come 
apart. 

Now, on a piece of transparent paper, 
lay out the design for the block print 
shown in Fig. 3, printing your name at 
the bottom. The design you are to make 
will not be reversed as shown in Fig. 4 but 
should be drawn as it would appear if this 
page were held before a mirror. Turn the 
design you have made up side down, and 
as the paper is thin it will show thru. 

Fasten the paper to Fig. 2 with pins or 
thumb tacks and trace over the design, 
transferring the pencil marks to the part 
Fig. 2. If you do not have a soft lead 
pencil, place a piece of carbon paper be- 
tween the design and block. 

Remove the design from the block, and 
with the point of a sharp knife, carving 
tools, or other convenient instruments you 
may have, remove the surface not shown 
in black to the depth of about 1-16 inch. 

Now we are ready to print. Use sheets 
of white or colored paper. The inking 
roller shown can be made by forcing a 
wooden core into a section of smooth rub- 
ber tube and attaching a handle formed 
from heavy wire. Inking rollers supplied 
with toy printing outfits will do, or a 
roller may be purchased at any printers’ 
supply company. Small tubes of printers’ 
ink in several colors will allow you to 
vary the color of your work as you desire. 
To prepare the roller for inking your block 
print, squeeze a little of the ink on a piece 
of glass or other hard surface and work 
the roller back and forth over the ink. 

A wash wringer is necessary, and the 
set screws should be adjusted to allow the 
printing frame and three thicknesses of 


paper to pass thru. 





MEAT POUNDER 




















Either a power or a 
hand wringer may be 
used. 


The best wood for this 
meat pounder is hard 
maple. It will require 
sharp tools for work- 
ing, but when it is fin- 
ished it will not wear 
out in a short time 
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You can easily make Christmas- 
gift bookplates and your own 
Christmas cards by following the 
simple directions given in this 
article. The drawing at left 
shows how a piece of linoleum is 
used for the print and frame 












































A common wash wringer, small tubes 
(several colors) of printers’ ink, and 
an inking roller (purchased at the dime 
store or homemade) are all you need to 
print Christmas cards and bookplates 


To print your cards remove the block 
from the frame and run the inking roller 
over it. Place the inked block back in the 
frame and over the inked surface the sheet 
on which you wish to print. Place a scrap 
sheet over this sheet, another scrap sheet 
under the frame, and roll this set thru the 
wringer. Remove the printed sheet care- 
fully and set it aside for the ink to dry. 
The printing may be done on a large 
sheet and the desired border spaced and 
cut after printing. 

Study the Christmas cards shown 
here. They are (Continued on page 58 

















Joan's Bird Garden 


“My garden shall be for the birds,” 
said Joan, 
“In summer and wintertime, too; 
The planting of vines having berries 
and fruits 
Is the very first thing that I'll do. 


“A birdhouse I'll hang in the syca- 
more tree, 
Another I'll put on a pole, 
A bird-bath I'll make on that old 
cedar stump 
Of a shallow brown crockery bowl.” 


The bird-bath was out where the sun 
always shone, 
For a bird’s only towel is the sun. 
(Isn't it funny how children and birds 
Think bathing in pools is such fun?) 


Ravelings and cotton were laid on 
the grass 
And hung on the bushes and fence ; 
A sign said, “Addition to Hollyhock 
Lane! 
Building about to commence!” 


The newlywed birds came in flocks 
to inspeet 
And twittered with joy and delight 
The lots were all leased in a very few 
days, 
For things were so beautifully right 


The hollyhock border beside the 
garage 
Kept fishworms and bugs at its 
roots ; 
The blackberry bushes and mulberry 
trees 
Furnished their tenants with fruits. 


When wintertime came a cardinal 
stayed 
To whistle its note of good cheer, 
And dozens of other birds said, “Why 
go south? 
There’s comfort and food for us 
here.” 


Oh what a garden! Oh what a joy! 
Colors of feather and flower! 
Something to listen to all the year 
long, 
Something to see every hour. 


—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 


S I, LOOK at the picture above I 
A can hear our Junior Gardeners of 
the North saying: 

“But, Cousin Marion, our gardens 
don’t look like this in November!” 

And, indeed, I know it, Junior Gar- 
deners, but suppose we hop into our magic 
Junior Garden Club plane and fly with 
the birds to a Junior Garden in the sunny 
Southland. 

“See, how many birds are stopping 
here!’’ calls a Master Gardener, as he 
peeps from the plane window. 

As the plane flies lower we all catch 
sight of the lovely bird garden pictured 
above. 

“Oh, let’s stop here, too, Cousin 
Marion,” cries a Sprouter. “This garden 
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We Visit a Southern 
Bird Garden 


With The Junior Garden Clubs of America 


looks so pretty!’ And so we land in a 
nearby field and are soon walking thru 
the garden gate into Joan’s bird garden. 
There is Joan, herself, placing a wide, 
shallow bowl of water for the birds on an 
old tree stump that has ivy twining about 
its base. As soon as she hears our merry 
voices she turns and comes to us with 
outstretched hands, with true, Southern 


hospitality. 

“\ 7HY, lam almost as glad to see you 
as Iam to see my Northern bird 

friends, and really more surprised,” she 

laughingly says. 

“How often do you give the birds fresh 
water, Joan?” asks a Sprouter. 

“Every day, usually in the evening, so 
that they can have a fresh drink of water 
each morning before I get up, for birds, 
you know, are early risers,’”’ answers Joan. 

“What do you feed the birds?’ asks a 
Climber. 

“T have planted shrubs and trees around 
my bird garden that furnish berries and 
fruit for them,” answers Joan, ‘‘such 
plants as mulberry trees, dogwoods, bar- 
berries, blackberries, nannyberries, and 
wild cherries. Under these shrubs in the 
wild garden I have planted the gay, trail- 
ing partridgeberry, Creeping Juniper, 
wintergreen, and other low woodland 
plants with fruits for the birds to enjoy. 
When there are no berries on the shrubs 
I put sunflower seed, chopped nutmeats, 


and suet and crumbs on my feeding trays.” 

“Do you have more than one feeding 
tray?” asks a Climber. 

“Oh, yes,” answers Joan. “I have one 
with a little roof over it, fastened to my 
window, where I can watch the birds eat, 
even in stormy weather. The other one | 
have placed among the shrubs of my little 
woodland garden.”’ 

“But, of course, the garden itself offers 
the birds their favorite food, such as 
worms, bugs, and aphis. My father tells 
me that since we have invited the birds 
to our garden that he does not have to 
spray the roses, trees, and plants nearly 
as often as he used to. Why, we have seen 
a single catbird sit for 15 minutes in 
our flowering currant bush and eat off 
hundreds of the terrible green aphis pests. 
I sent to the United States Department 
of Agriculture for its book on birds, 
telling of their value and protection. 


“TN IT I read that after studying bird 

habits the Department found that 
the purple martin ate 2,000 mosquitoes in 
one evening. The cedar waxwing ate hun- 
dreds of canker worms, grasshoppers, 
plant lice, and beetles in the same length 
of time. The meadowlark ate 430 gypsy 
moth caterpillars in 18 minutes, and many 
other birds, after an examination of their 
stomachs, had proved themselves to be 
the farmer’s and gardener’s most valuable 
daily help in ‘Continued on page 72 
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A MESSAGE TO HOME OWNERS FROM 


THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 















































It Costs but Little to Salvage 


wasted Attic 


OW many times have you 

wished your attic was finished 
for another bedroom, playroom or 
den? Do you know that by using 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, 
such improvements can be made 
quickly, conveniently and without 
muss or litter? And the low cost 
will be far less than you expect. 


Sheetrock is ideal for remodeling. 
It comes in sturdy panels that are 
simply nailed in place. Though it 
is light in weight, quickly and con- 
veniently erected, Sheetrock is solid, 
fireproof and durable. New rooms 
can be added or the present arrange- 


ment of your rooms dy, 
completely changed U sp 


—easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically—by using 
Sheetrock. 

Sheetrock walls may 
be decorated any way you 
wish. Wallpaper, paint, 
calcimine, etc., may be 
applied over the smooth 
finished surface. Better 
still, you may have one 
of the beautiful textured 
decorations which are 
now so popular by using Textone, 
the plastic paint. 


» It will be to your advantage to 
make those long-needed improve- 
ments in your home right now. 
Carpenters and contractors have 





For maximum insulation 
per dollar, use Thermofill, 
the dry-fill insulation. 
Fireproof. Easy to install. 
For old homes and new. 


Space 


ample time for remodel- 
ing work at this time. 
Labor and materials are 
low in price. Now is the 
time to modernize your 
home. Ask your con- 
tractor, or any dealer in 
lumber or building sup- 
plies, about Sheetrock. 
When you seea panel of 
Sheetrock you will know, 
at once, that it is a most 
convenient —and economical — 
material for remodeling work. A 
sample of Sheetrock and descriptive 
literature will be sent upon request. 
The United States Gypsum Co., Dept. 
2-A, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


See Advertising Index, page 91 























physician has the opportunity to see pro- 
fessionally.”’ 

School may be considered the job of 
the child between the ages of 6 and 18. 
It is the thing he has to do. When out- 
side activities are added it will have to 
be with the thought in mind that school 
itself is a nerve strain, and the parent 
must consider well whether or not his 
child can stand additional strain and 
how much. 

Those parents who are in average cir- 
cumstances very seldom overwork their 
children, but we do run a danger of injur- 
ing them by our desire to be good to 
them and to give them opportunities. If 
you find it hard to believe this, read Doc- 
tor Seham’s book. It will convince you. 
He gives us records of children sent to 
him because they were “bad,” “stub- 
born,” “‘indifferent,”’ Pay aay’ doing 
badly at school or proving far from un- 
mixed blessings at home. A large per- 
centage of them proved to be, in reality, 
tired in a pathological sense, worn out, 
young as they were, by a perfectly amaz- 
ing number of activities and interests in 
the out-of-school hours. 

There was the child who arose at 5:30 
to practice the violin four hours a day; 
the girls who, in addition to public 
school, attended a sectarian school two 
hours a day and took music lessons be- 
sides; children who went to movies every 
afternoon and to shows at night with 
their parents; a. boy who listened to the 
radio every night until midnight; a frail 
little girl who shared all the social activ- 
ities of her parents. 

Now we can scarcely keep school 
children from doing some of these things, 
if not all of them. The parent immedi- 
ately wants to know where the danger 
line comes. How much may the average 
child be expected to manage in addition 
to school? 

Out of his experience with the tired 
child, Doctor Seham has compiled the 
chart reproduced with last month’s 
article, ““A Health Guide for the School 
Child,” which includes his idea of the 
time which may be spent safely at out- 
side activities by the average child at 
various ages. This is listed in the chart 
as free time, play, and work time,” and I 
would ask you to refer to it again. It is 
offered merely as a suggestion, but one 
that every parent might well consider 
carefully. 


OCTOR SEHAM sstarts from the 
premise that school aione is quite 
enough for the average child to manage 
up to the age of 9. From then on physi- 
cal and mental (study and practice) re- 
=, may be added very gradu- 
ally. 

Children thruout the grades should not 
rise earlier than 7, according to Doctor 
Seham, and they should not do any 
studying, practicing, or organized play 
before school. He insists that the child 
shall sit at the breakfast table for 20 
minutes and shall arrive at school just 
10 minutes before the bell rings. The 
extra time in the morning, after the child 
is bathed, dressed, and ready for school, 
should be spent in free play, so that he 
may arrive at school with his faculties 
at their freshest. 

Let me say, too, that the mother can 
add greatly to the child’s poise by a 
household routine which removes strain 
so far as possible from the morning hours. 
Arrangements which will enable the 
child to know where his belongings are 
and to have the breakfast on time and 
the school things assembled will remove 





What's the Matter With Mary Jane? 


[Continued from page 29 | 


a source of constant irritation and worry. 
Thirty minutes should be taken for lunch, 
referring again to the chart, and the child 
should then relax for 15 minutes before 
returning to school. The after-school hours, 
up to the age of 9, should be sacred to free 
lay. 
’ At 9, as has been said, when the increase 
in physical growth is on the decline, some 
work may be required, preferably of a 
physical nature. 

The chart allows the 9-year-old 30 min- 
utes for this, 3 hours for play. 

At 10, 60 minutes may 
he divided between 
physical and mental 
work. Doctor Seham 
believes that some kind 
of cultural lessons may 
be begun with safety, 
but not more than 30 
minutes a day should be 
spent in practice. 

At 11 there are 3 hours 


for play, %4 hour for 
physical werk, % hour 
for mental. (You will 


notice that at 9 the bed- 
time begins to grow 
later, giving more time.) 

At 12 one hour is al- 
lowed for physical work, 
34 for mental. 

At 13, 3 hours should be open for play, 
1 hour given each to mental and physical 
work. 

As for home study, Doctor Seham would 
have none at all for the first five grades, and 
not more than 30 minutes daily for the sixth. 
Again let us call attention to the fact that 
this chart is a suggestion only. All of us 
know children who assume little home duties 
at an earlier age than 9 and are benefited 
rather than injured. All of us know children 
who take lessons in some one of the arts 
without apparent hurt. But Doctor Se- 
ham’s boul is a reminder that not all chil- 
dren can do this. And if your child is fussy, 
irritable, or isn’t doing as well as he should 
in school, perhaps you will find the reason in 
the chart. 

The next question will be, But what are 
we to do about these things, considered now 
a necessary part of a child’s life? 

An: occasional movie probably does no 
harm, provided the child spends the rest of 
his afternoons in the open air. Night movies, 
however, and night entertainments of all 
kinds should be taboo. 

The bedtime on the chart, if it is strictly 
enforced, will take care of the radio problem 
and several others. 

But the pronouncement as to the cultural 
lessons can not be dismissed so easily. Are 
not these a part of the child’s education, 
equal to, if not greater in importance, than 
school? I feel that this is true. But is it 
necessary to bestow these lessons in a way 
that will injure the child’s nerves? When, in- 
deed, must a child start instruction in the 
arts in order to become proficient? 

To get expert information on this point, 
I appealed to a number of professional 
artists and musicians, all highly successful, 
to tell me when they first took lessons. 


NE artist began formal lessons at 14, 
another at 15. The one with the widest 
reputation and the biggest income never had 
any atall. A nationally known pianist began 
his lessons at 12, a singer at 17, a violinist 
at 10. A dancer warned me that children 
should not begin dancing lessons before 6, 
unless the teacher knows his business very 
well, for the muscles are not yet ready to 
stand certain strains, and advised that 10 
was young enough. 
There are, of course, widely known artists 





who began their study very young. But 
my little canvass revealed that many 
successful artists started their study 
much later than Mary Jane, who is losing 
her good disposition in the effort to 
acquire a few parlor tricks. The consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that if the 
child’s nerve health demands it lessons 
can be postponed. The early years may 
be amoral instead in building in the 
child an appreciation of the arts. 

But this does not dispose of the possi- 
bilities by any means. Doctor Seham’s 
chart is for school 
months. Lessons may 
be taken in the sum- 
mer. In the case of 
a specially gifted 
child, whose abilities 
call for lessons at an 
early age and whose 
health cannot stand 
them, an arrange- 
ment should be made 
with the school 
authorities for 
lighter school work. 
Or for periods the 
child might stay out 
of school and pursue 
his lessons. 

This leaves us the 
matter of parties, 
which is not easy to handle. It is a most 
difficult thing to refuse invitations for 
your child. And if you do this, what of 
the social consequences? 

I think we might all agree that evening 
parties are absolutely under the ban for 
the child in the lower grades and that 
such parties should conclude very early 
even for the seventh-and eighth-graders. 
If evening parties are the rule in your 
neighborhood, perhaps you can set a new 
style by having a very nice afternoon 
party, concluding with an early supper, 
after which the children can go home 
and go to bed. 





—— 


BS if it is afternoon parties that have 
become too numerous why cannot 
the mothers get together and come to an 
agreement about the number there are 
to be? Once in two weeks is often enough 
for a child in the lower grades to go to a 
party, yet I have little friends in the 
ourth and fifth grades who, at periods, go 
much oftener than this. 

One community solved the problem b 
having the birthday parties at the ac whe j 
The mother furnished ice cream and 
cake for the whole room and the last 30 
minutes of the afternoon session were 
given over to games and refreshments, 
the children being allowed to stay a little 
later, too, if they wished. 

But some such system can surely be 
hit upon. In this, as in the other matters 
we have discussed, it is no kindness to 
allow pleasures or opportunities in addi- 
tion to school if they are at the expense 
of the child’s nervous health. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: If you would like 
concise information about feeding your 
boy or girl of school age, we shall be glad 
to send you our new leaflet “Dail "Diet 
Plans for School Children.” This is No. 
B-C-10. 

“Books for Parents,’’ No. B-C-6, is a 
leaflet that suggests a practical biblio- 
graphy of books on child training and 
parent education, listed according to 
subject matter. To secure either of these, 
address Department L, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
and inclose a 2-cent stamp for each one 
requested. | 
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Saved 52% of insulation cost 
the first year! The cost of in- 
sulating the attic of H. J. 
Lowd »n's home in Seattle was 
only $86.80. He saved $45.27 
on fuel bills the first year after 
insulating with Balsam-W ool 


Siac Ailes 


$71 insulated this attic with 
Balsam-Wool! Home of 
Dorman H. O'Leary, Kansas 
City, Mo. Average annual fuel 
bills before insulation,$ 121.26. 
Average fuel bills after insu- 
lation, $91.58. Actual savings 
(oil), $29.68 


Act now to assure this 
warmth and coziness 
all winter—this remark- 
able saving on fuel bills 


Ws rooms, fuel savings such 
as owners of these homes are 
making... 

Any home, thanks to Balsam- Wool, 
can have them, this winter. 

On the typical homes pictured 
above, the entire job of lining the attic, 
including labor, costs only $71 to $115. 
And note, in the captions below each 
photograph, the remarkable money 
savings on fuel bills that Balsam- Wool 
brings. 

These are actual records of econ- 
omy, reported by the owners them- 
selves from figures kept for an entire 
heating season. Read in them what 
you can save, in your own home this 
winter —every winter. 


Not a remodeling job 


With this thick, fleecy “wool” from 
wood you can insulate your attic 
without remodeling! 

_ Nothing is torn up. A carpenter 
simply works a few hours in your 
attic, tucking this flexible Balsam- 
Wool in between the ceiling joists or 
the roof rafters. Balsam-Wool fits snug 





THICK... FLEXIBLE 


Also makers of Nu-Wood—the All Wood I. i 
Buses and Airplanes; Balsam-Wool Refrigerator 


SoH to 37 I > doesit! 


Get dealer’s estimate 
on lining your attic with 


“WOOL” FROM 








This is Balsam-Wool in the recommended one- 
inch thickness. Among insulating materials Bal- 


sam-W ool alone gives the great three-way advan- 

tage of 1. Flexibility. 2. Full inch thickness. 

3. The highest insulating value ever attained in 
practical house insulation 


—prevents the escape of costly furnace 
heat through your attic roof. 

Then—new comfort throughout the 
house in winter! Healthful, even tem- 
peratures, always! Fuel bills lower! 

And in the heat of summer, upstairs 
rooms stay cool. There will no 
more stifling nights to rob you of 
needed sleep. 


For new homes too 


If you are building a new home, have 
all outside walls as well as the attic, 
lined with Balsam-Wool. Send for 
facts of fuel saving on houses of every 
type, in every climate. 


* Ask dealer now for estimate 


Your lumber dealer can tell you 
just how to insulate your attic with 


















Annual savings on fuel (gas) 
$53.92! Home of Theo. Schenk, 
Chicago, Ill. Cost of Balsam- 
Wool installed in attic, $88. 


insulating $440.65. 
Annual fuel bills after insu- 
lating, $386.73 











$99.94 saved on fuel bills the 
first winter! Home of A. J. 
Reedy, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cost of Balsam-W ool installed 
in attic, $115. Fuel bills before 
insulating, $375.57. Fuel bills 
(gas) after insulating, 
$275.63 


IT TUCKS IN! Note in the large 
photograph (left) how Balsam-Wool 
tucks in between framing members. Ali 
the places usually hard to protect—under 
eaves, around dormers—are easy to 


calk tightly with flexible Balsam-Wool 


Balsam- Wool. He will provide an esti- 
mate of the cost and choose a good 
carpenter to do the work. Ask him 
today for full facts and free quota- 
tions. No obligation to you. Or, if you 
prefer, mail us the coupon below— 
and a free estimate will be provided. 


Send for free sample—booklet 


A sample of Balsam-Wool and a valu- 
able new booklet “True Insulation 
for your Present House” are also avail- 
able free. The coupon will bring them. 
Mail it today. 


Sold only by Retail Lumber Dealers 


Woop Conversion COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 





Wood Conversion Company 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Dept. F-5, Cloquet, Minnesota me | 
Please send me 
0 Free estimate on a Balsam-Wool 
Blanket for my attic 
0 Sample of Balsam-Wool and Attic 
Insulation booklet 
0 Sample of Balsam-=Wool and New House 
Insulation Booklet 














Balsam-Wool Bloanke: 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 


Wall Board and Lath; Balsam-Wool Insulation for Domestic Refrigerators, Motor 
Insulation and Steel Passenger Car Insulation; Balsam-Wool Acoustical Blanket 


See Advertising Index, page 91 
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SAVE WITH STEEL 











































SHEET METAL is an important 
factor in your home. Demand 
genuine Keystone rust-resisting 
Copper Steel—the safe, practical 
and enduring material to use for 
all forms of sheet metal work. 
Actual time and service tests 
have proved the excellence of | 


KEYSTONE 


Copper sree. 


AMERICA 


AMERICAN 


Apollo. 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 


Sheets 


These sheets protect your property from 
fire, lightning and weather, and give lasting 
service and satisfaction, with economy. 


APpot_o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884, the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 


Apo._o-Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 

and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, culverts, 

flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every 
requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Write for 
ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
and ROOFING TIN booklets. 





This Company is the oldest 
and largest manufacturer of a 
complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Full Fin- 
ished Sheets, Automobile 
Sheets, and Special Sheets for 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLaTE ComPANyY | 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


Frick Building, 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service 
for Building Construction Uses 




















Homemaking Study Clubs 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


MILY NEWELL 
BLAIR, writing in 
the May issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens, did 
a bit of personal remi- 
niscing that interested 
me very much. Said she: 
“When I first married, 
a group of young home- 
makers organized a Do- 
mestic Science Club. We 
studied the history of 
the home, food and 
dietetics, household dec- 
oration, architecture and 
sanitation, sociology, 
furniture, rugs, and 
china. Not satisfied with 
the information present- 
ed in a popular way in 
the many well-written 
books available in our 
library, we used college 
textbooks, which we 
studied seriously. And 
not satisfied with theory 








alone, we made our 
luncheons into labora- 
tory experiments. Each 


hostess in turn had to 
wepare and serve a 
unch for a stated sum, 
fixed very low, and give 
to each member a typed 
report on the itemized 
cost of each dish and its 
food values. When we 
studied sanitation we 
had to make an estimate 
and a diagram of the 
plumbing for our houses. In architecture 
we had to design houses for ourselves 
with the proper drawings. I have often 
wondered whether this club had any- 
thing to do with the fact that nearly 
every member of it today has a well-nig 
efficient house.” 

Since Mrs. Blair has a married daugh- 
ter, [ am sure that the time of which she 
writes was at least twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. And if a group of young home- 
makers of that period could approach 
the subject in so sensible and scientific 
@ spirit, how much easier ought it to be 
today w shen every homemaking magazine 
that one picks up is full of excellent in- 
formation and advice! And oh, the good 
books along these lines! ( ‘ertainly there 
is no excuse for any intelligent woman, 
who has it to do, to have less than a clean 
and comfortably managed home, well- 
planned and well-cooked meals, and a 
budget system that behaves itself. 


I LIKE Mrs. Blair’s idea of organized 
ewer y study in the field of home- 
ma Reet believe that such a group of 
women may get together regularly to 
their mutual benefit and pleasure. We 
all know how quickly, when we find our- 
selves minus men at any gathering, our 
talk just will revert to homemaking: 

“Where are you buying your milk 
now, Marian?” 

“At the Hillside Dairy.” 

“What was the matter with Mr. Sim- 
monds? I thought you were well 
pleased.”’ 

“My dear, he came later and later, and 
finally one day didn’t appear at all. So I 
made up my mind that rs would make a 
change, and this time it would be perma- 
nent—at least as permanent as such 
things ever are. So I took the car and 








simply made the rounds 
of all the dairies in this 
town; I looked them 
over and talked to the 
managers. I decided 
that the Hillside was 
the cleanest and best; 
no, it isn’t the least ex- 
pensive, but the milk is 
so rich that I very sel- 
dom have to buy any 
cream, and . ” 

Can any one doubt 
that such conversations 
are of benefit to us, par- 
ticularly if we take into 
account our own indi- 
vidual situation and do 
not follow our neighbor’s 
method unless very sure 
that it is best for us? For 
no two homes can be 
duplicated in manage- 
ment, you know, altho 
certainly one may learn 
a great deal from one’s 
neighbor. However . . . 

“I just hate to have 
Charlotte come to my 
house,” a friend of mine 
told me. “She knows so 
much about saving time 
and expense! For in- 
stance, she doesn’t use 
linen tablecloths for 
every day—she uses oil- 
cloth, and I must say it 
looks very well, too. But 
Tom and I do love a nice 
white-linen cloth at din- 
ner every night, and I don’t mind ironing 
them one bit. I always think, tho, that 
Charlotte looks at me _ reproachfully 
whenever she sees me at it!’’ 

“T know,” another friend agreed sym- 
pathetically. “We have three do 
they’re a great nuisance, but we hi e 
them, and so we have them. They eat 
a great deal and they track in mud, but 
home isn’t home to us without dogs. 
Charlotte told me once that I was foolish 
to keep them, and I suppose I am, but 
oh, dear, what’s the use of a house if 
you can’t run it your own way?”’ 

These friends of mine were quite right, 
I think, and Charlotte, too, is quite nght 
for herself. But again, no two homes have 
exactly the same problems. Remember 
this when you discuss homemaking as a 
group; learn all about it, then manage 
your own affairs to suit your case. 

If you are interested in forming a 
home-economics club to study the art 
and science of homemaking, I advise you 
first of all to write to the American 
Library Association, Chicago, and ask 
for Booklet No. 50 in the ‘‘Reading With 
a Purpose Series’ (there is a small cost 
attached), which treats the subject 
wisely and thoroly and suggests the six 
best books to study along the lines of 
family relations, income, food, food buy- 
ing, clothing, and art in everyday life. 

k this booklet over first so that 
you will know something about the sub- 
ject in its various phases; then get your 
group organized. 


|EDITOR’S NOTE: Write to Mrs. LeCron 
for her leaflet containing a year’s program 
for a home-economics club. Address 
Helen Cowles LeCron, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for postage. | 
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many of your friends 
would enjoy this gift 


ORE and moreevery year, 

Better Homes & Gardens 

readers are using gift sub- 

scriptions to carry, Patatmas 
greetings to their friends. 


And such an a propriate way 
to say “Merry Christmas’—for 
Better Homes & Gardens keeps on 
saying it, month after month, 
right through the year—a con- 
stant, welcome reminder of your 
friendship and thoughtfulness. 
It is a personal gift, marking a 


FREE CARDS 


AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH 

































—Just think how 








common bond of appreciation 
for things worth while. 


On your own Christmas list, 
you will find many names which 
just seem to suggest Better Homes 
& Gardens—names of friends who 
would enjoy Better Homes & 
Gardens helpful practical sugges- 
tions in planning their homes, 
their furnishings, their gardens— 
friends who like yourself, are al- 
ways interested in making their 
homes still more attractive. 


And for these friends, a gift 
subscription to Better Homes & 
Gardens is as convenient as it is 
appropriate. The most popular 
Better Homes & Gardens gift is the 
two-year subscription at $1. 
Others from which you may 
choose are the one-year subscrip- 
tion at 60 cents; and the three- 
year at $1.50. 


As in former years, we have 
prepared a beautiful Christmas 






card with which you may an- 
nounce your gift and send your 
holiday greetings. We send these 
cards to you—and you mail them 
personally to each friend who is 
to receive a gift subscription. 


You can tell something of the 
card’s design from theillustration 
at the left. Printed in full colors, 
it is a handsome greeting, one 
that will be in good taste wher- 
ever it goes. 


We furnish these cards to you, 
with envelopes to match, free of 
charge. You will probably need 
at least six or more cards, and it 
is always well to order one or two 
extra for last minute gifts. 


For your convenience in send- 
ing for the cards, there’s acoupon 
below. Wesuggest mailing it now, 
so that you’ll receive your cards 
in plenty of time for you tosign 
personally and to get them into 
the Christmas mail. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES MOINES, 


IOWA 











Please note: 


ett 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Yes, I'd ltke.......... of your new, full-color Christmas Cards 


announcing gift subscriptions to Better Homes & Gardens. Please 
see that they are sent to me at once. 


idee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


ee | 


If you ayn you may send your list of gift sub- 
scriptions now, on the order blank : 


SS 


ee ee ee ee | 





enclosed with this issue. 
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Cooks’ Roukd Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 





strike 
you as 
strange 


to think of coffee and sleep at the same 
time. But you can now drink one of the 
world’s finest coffees—any time, day or 
night—without disturbing your sleep 
or nerves. 

It is Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee— 
free from all caffeine effect. Made for 
the millions of coffee lovers who are 
denied their favorite drink because of 
the caffeine. You can drink all the 
Kaffee Hag Coffee you want—with 
never a worry about loss of sleep or 
ragged nerves. 

And what wonderful coffee it is! A 
magnificent new coffee plant, one of 
the most modern in the world, has been 
built in Battle Creek. Here Kaffee Hag 
is roasted from the finest blends of 
coffee with the caffeine removed. Sealed 
fresh in vacuum cans so as to reach you 
with all its delicious flavor and aroma 
unharmed. Try it and see how soundly 
and pleasantly you'll sleep! 


nbloyy? 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


the coffee that lets you sleep 





A RADIO FEATURE 


Every Sunday evening over the Blue net- 
work, Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee presents 
to you the popular Slumber Music, a dis- 
tinctive program of the sweetest music ever 
written. Tune in and enjoy it—from 11:00 
to 11:30 in the East, 10:00 to 10:30 Cen- 
tral time, and 9:00 to 9:30 Mountain 
time. Stations—wyz, wszA, WBZ, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, WLW, WCFL, KWK, WREN. Also 
KPI, KOMO, from 10:00 to 10:30; and Koa, 
10:30 to 11:00. 
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Baked Beans A Menu for a Fall — 
(Serves 12) 
say Luncheon To 3 unpeeled 


VWs and look 
over 1 quart 
of dried beans, add 
2 quarts of cold 
water, and let soak 


overnight. In the 
morning cover and 


(From Readers’ Recipes) 


Baked Beans 


Sandwiches of 
Steamed Brown Bread and White Bread 


Grapefruit and Roquefort Cheese Salad 


quinces and 5 un- 
peeled red apples, 
all quartered, cored, 
and put thru the 
food chopper, add 
1¢ cupful of lemon 
juice and 1 quart of 


an over a low fre , With , cold water. Mix 
o simmer until ten- French Fruit Dressing these ingredients 
i ateniiy weet DillSlices Apple-QuinceHoney and to 1 cupful of 
cooked, drain, re- Angel S pice Cake the mixture allow 


serving the liquid, 
and place the beans 
in a heavy earthen 
pot. Take 4% pound 
of salt pork, scrape 
the rind, and cut the pork into pieces (or 
leave it whole and gash thru the skin in 
a few places). Bury in the beans. Mix the 
following seasonings (which may be va- 
ried to suit the taste): 114 teaspoonfuls of 
mustard, 1 tablespoonful of salt, 4 cup- 
ful of molasses, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and 4 cupful of tomato catsup. Pour this 
mixture, with 1 cupful of water or bean 
stock, over the beans. (Enough water or 
bean stock should be added so that it is 
visible on top.) 

Cover and bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees) for 6 to 10 hours. Add hot water 
or bean stock as it cooks away. For the 
last hour of the baking remove the lid, 
allowing the meat to brown and the 
liquid to cook away sufficiently. To finish 
the browning of the salt pork the pot may 
be placed under a broiler and watched 
carefully.—Mrs. J. F., Wisconsin. 


Steamed Brown Bread 


2 cupfuls of graham flour 
% cupful of cornmeal 

% cupful of rye flour 

% teaspoonful of salt 

% cupful of seeded raisins 
% cupful of molasses 

2 cupfuls of sweet milk 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 tablespoonful of hot water 


A Particularly Good Mix together 


Steamed Bread the graham 
flour, corn- 


meal, rye flour, salt, and raisins. Place 
the molasses and milk in a separate bowl. 
Dissolve the soda in 1 tablespoonful of 
hot water, add to the molasses and milk, 
and stir until the liquids are mixed. Add 
the flour mixture all at one time and stir 
until blended and smooth. Pour into 2 
greased 1-pound coffee cans. Adjust the 
lids and steam 3 hours. This may be 
served hot at once, baked the day before 
and served cold, or rewarmed by steam- 
ing again for a few minutes.—Mrs. C. L. 
S., New York. 


Sweet Dill Slices 


So Pungently Cut small-size dill 
Delicious! pickles into chunks or 
; thick slices. To 1 quart 
of the slices add 1 slice of onion or a half 
of a garlic kernel and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
mixed pickling spices. Use just enough 
vinegar to cover, and to 1 cupful of 
vinegar add 1 cupful of sugar. Heat the 
vinegar and sugar to scalding and pour 
over the slices. Seal and store for future 
use or let the slices stand in the sirup 
overnight if wanted for serving at once. 
—Mrs. Y. O. A., Alabama. 


Topped With 
Orange Cream 


Coffee 


34 cupful of sugar. 
Cook slowly until 
thick like honey or 
marmalade.—Mrs. 
I, R. K., Indiana. 


Grapefruit and Roquefort Cheese Salad 
With 
French Fruit Dressing 


Appetizing and Zestful Peel grape- 
fruit and 
remove sections of it without the skin or 
fiber. Canned grapefruit is convenient to 
use. Arrange sections of the fruit on beds 
of lettuce or watercress (in season). 
Crumble Roquefort cheese and sprinkle 
sparingly over each serving. Pour over 
the Roquefort cheese 
French Fruit Dressing 
(Makes 1 Pint) 
144 cupful of powdered sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of paprika 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of mustard 
1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire Sauce 
% cupful of white vinegar 
% cupful of strained lemon juice 
% cupful of strained orange juice 
1 cupful of salad oil 
% kernel of garlic 
To the powdered sugar add the papri- 
ka, salt, and mustard. Mix until blended. 
Add the liquids, strain, pour into a bottle, 
add the garlic, and shake until well mixed. 
Chill and shake again before serving.— 
Mrs. J. M. H., Iowa. 


Angel Spice Cake 
(Serves 12) 
1% cupfuls of egg whites 
1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of cake flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
% teaspoonful of nutmeg 
% teaspoonful of cloves 
% teaspoonful of allspice 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Angel-Food Cake . Beat the egg 


a: whites with a 
With a New Flavor aie tne wen 


til frothy. Add the cream of tartar and 
continue beating until they hold a point. 
Add the sugar gradually, having sifted it 
3 times. Fold in the flour, which has been 
sifted, measured, then sifted 4 times with 
the salt and spices. Add the flour mixture 
a little at a time and blend carefully. Add 
the vanilla and pour into a shallow loaf 
pan measuring about 8 x 14 inches. The 
pan should be lined with plain white 
paper. Bake 30 minutes in a slow oven 
(325 degrees). Remove from the oven, 
cool, and turn out. This cake is best 
when baked the day before serving. 

To serve cut into squares and top with 
whipped cream (1% cupfuls of whipping 
cream) sweetened with chopped-orange 
marmalade or serve plain with hot 
chocolate.—Mrs. W. E. B., Oregon. 





Allrecipes tested in our Tasting-Test Kitchen. One dollar is paid for every one published 






































Chocolate Doughnuts 


(Makes 3 dozen) 
eggs 
cupful of sugar 
squares of melted chocolate 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
teaspoonful of vanilla 
teaspoonful of soda 
cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 
cupfuls of flour 
teaspoonful of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 


We Recommend mow ee eggs 

: with the sugar 
These until thoroly 
mixed. Add the chocolate and the 
melted butter and stir over hot water 
until smooth. Add to the mixture 
with the vanilla, then stir. Dissolve 
the soda in the sour milk and add. 
Sift the flour with the baking powder 
and salt and add gradually until a 
soft dough is formed. Turn out on a 
floured board, knead slightly and roll. 
Cut doughnuts \% inch thick and fry 
in hot fat. Drain on brown paper and 
place in a paper sack with powdered 
or hod sugar, shake, and re- 
move to cool.—Mrs. M. Z., Wisconsin. 


Baked Pears 


With a Caramel Flavor Drain 

the juice 
from canned pears, or raw ones pared 
and cored may be used, Arrange the 
halves in a baking dish. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with brown sugar and a bit 
of cinnamon or nutmeg. Add only 
enough juice or water to cover the 
bottom. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) until the water is ab- 
sorbed, or if raw ones are used’ bake 
until they are tender. Chill and serve 
with thin custard sauce or whipped 
cream. A macaroon cruntbled over 
each serving adds extra deliciousness. 
—Mrs. B. B. G., New York. 


Steamed Fruit Cake 


en ne ae 


os 


2 cupfuls of shortening 
2% cupfuls of light brown sugar 
9 eggs 

% cupful of molasses 

1% cupful of strong coffee infusion 
% cupful of grape or fruit juice 
1 tablespoonful of vanilla 
1% teaspoonful of soda 
5% cupfuls of cake flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls of cinnamon 

1 tablespoonful of cloves 

1 tablespoonful of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 pounds of raisins, chopped 

2 pounds of currants 

4% pound of candied cherries 


‘ 
‘ 
9 


uw 

% pound of citron, cut fine 

% pound of lemon peel, cut fine 

% pound of orange peel, cut fine 
2 cupfuls of blanched and chopped 
almonds 


Bake it Now Cream oe short- 

. ening and sugar 
Sor Christmas together. Beat the 
eggs and add, stirring until well mixed. 
Add the molasses, coffee, fruit juice, 
and vanilla. Dissolve the soda in a 
tablespoonful of hot water or in the 
coffee, then add to the mixture and 
stir. Sift the flour, measure the correct 
amount, reserve | cupful for dredging 
the fruit, and sift the remaining flour 
with the baking powder, spices, and 
salt. Add the flour to the above mix- 
ture and beat. Add the fruit and al- 
monds, dredged with flour, and stir 
until thoroly mixed. Pour into 2 large 
or several small loaf pans lined with 
wax paper. Whole almonds and can- 
died cherries may be arranged over 
the tops of the cakes. Place ina steamer 
and steam 3 hours. Remove to a slow 
oven (300 degrees) and bake for 14% 
hours. Cool and store to ripen. 
—Mrs. J. D., Wisconsin. 
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) is pretty discouraging to take clothes 
in from the washline and find they 
aren’t the lovely white white you ex- 
pected. And it’s puzzling, too! 


But, if you saw these clothes through 
magnifying glasses, you’d understand. 
You’d see tiny particles of dirt clinging 
to the fabric. Held there by grease (that 
wasn’t loosened in the washing) so the 
dirt couldn’t be rinsed away. 


How different with Fels-Naptha 
washes! For the generous Fels-Naptha 
bar gives you extra help that gets rid of 
this pesky, clinging dirt. Not just soap 
alone, but good golden soap combined 
with plenty of grease-dissolving, dirt- 
loosening naptha. Two busy, active 
cleaners working together, loosening 
dirt and washing it away so thoroughly 
that when your wash comes off the line 
it’s bound to be white—really, truly 
white—and fragrantly clean. 


; Fels-Naptha’s extra help does away with 
hard rubbing, too. It makes your wash- sl 
ing easier—whether you use tub or ma- 
chine; whether: you soak or boil your 
clothes. Naturally Fels-Naptha works 
best in hot water—all soaps do. But un- 
like many other soaps, Fels-Naptha also 


FELS-NAPTHA |~ 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


if you only had 


glasses like these 


youd learn some 


valuable secrets 


washes clean in lukewarm or even cool 
water. And does it so quickly that you 
don’t have to keep your hands in water 
long, which helps keep them nice. 


Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. The 
next time you’re buying soap, be wise. 
Buy Fels-Napthaand get a real soap bar- 
gain. A bargain that brings you not more 
bars, but more help. Extra help with 
every soap-and-water task—whether it’s 
washing greasy dishes, wiping smudgy 
woodwork, or doing the family wash. 





Name ——__ 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
offered in this advertisement. I enclose a two-cent 
stamp to help cover postage. 





Street 











Fill in completely — print name and address 


SPECIAL OFFER— Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided 
to try its extra help, we'll be glad to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who prefer to 
chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing ma- 
chines, tubs or basins find the chipper handier than 
using a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, 
you can make fresh, golden soap chips (that con- 
tain plenty of naptha!) just as you need them. 
Mail coupon, with a two-cent stamp enclosed to 
help cover postage, and we'll send you this chipper 
without further cost. Mail the coupon to-day ! 


© 1930, FELS 4 co. 








See Advertising Index, page 91 












































with GOLD DUST 


T’S QUEER—no matter how often you dust, some 

dirt seems to sink into the woodwork. And 

those places on the doors where the children put 
their hands, well, it all needs a good cleaning. 

But that doesn’t mean a hard cleaning. Gold 
Dust and warm water will make your woodwork 
clean and bright again with a few quick strokes. 

Gold Dust works lots faster than any other 
cleaner because it contains so much real dirt- 
dissolving soap. 

Gold Dust is exactly suited to the job of remov- 
ing dirty dirt—from tile and porcelain, floors and 
woodwork. Let Gold Dust do the heavy cleaning. 

Make your work easier from now on with 
Gold Dust. And protect your fam- a 
ily’s health too—for Gold Dust is 
a real antiseptic. 


KITCHENETTE PACKAGE 5c 
Household size even more economical 


FOR DIRTY DIRT USE 
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Quickly... 


make woodwork shining-clean 














Wosducck a with 
expensive flakes or chips 
is apt to look gray and 
smudgy, not quiteclean. 














cleansers 
likely to scratch and 
mar. And leave un- 
sightly deposits of grit. 

















Gold Dust, the ideal 
Senden cleans 
clean. It works 
'y —easily—safely. 


GOLD DUST 











WHEN 
| A 
WOMAN 
| SHOPS 


HERE is a new, real wood wall 

covering as pliable as canvas. 
Made by a special process, it bends 
readily for even the corners of a 
room. This covering comes in large 
sheets or rolls and is offered in wal- 
nut, oak, and mahogany. The material 
is priced moderately and will doubt- 
less appeal to those who would not 
otherwise be interested in an entire 
wood room. Any paper-hanger can 
apply it. 














For a boy’s bedroom, a man’s den, 
the family’s recreation room, or the 
sunporch, a durable linen carpet ma- 
terial has been on the market for 
sometime. These rugs have two 
special advantages: they are moth- 
td and practically burnproof. A 

ghted match or cigarette dropped 

on the surface will make a mark so 
slight that it can be brushed off 
easily. 

This floor covering is offered in a 
range of 39 different and very inter- 
esting colors, including some three or 
more colored homespun effects. The 
beautiful new pastel shades would 
form the basis of dainty feminine bed- 
room treatments, while some of the 
darker but colorful shades would 


. make excellent backgrounds in living- 


rooms of the study type. 


And washable window shades! 
What a joy, when you might notice 
the shades becoming dingy-looking, 
to be able to say, “Next week, I'll 
wash them,” rather than the old 
ultimatum, “They just can’t be used 
much longer; I’ll have to buy new 
ones.” To wash these shades, simply 
spread them out on a flat ms. 
scrub them with soap suds and : 
brush, and rinse in clear water. 


If you frequently have need to set 
up a table and bring it close for mend- 
ing, writing, games, or study in your 
home, give a thought to this one with 
two edges resting on the arm of the 
chair. It is 20 x 30 inches and has a 
single leg which can be adjusted from 
1914 to 3414 inches, to suit the height 
of any ermebeir. These come in black- 
lacquer finish with a green fabric-like 
covering and are offered with or with- 
out a decorative Japanese design. 


Is your club or your church just 
furnishing a new dining-room or are 
the old saw horses and planks that 
have served as tables for many a 
happy community dinner beginning 
to appear outdated? Then consider 
well-constructed banquet tables which 
can be utilized to fit any size and 
shape of room. The units may be had 
in 2\%- or 3-foot widths and in 6- or 
8-foot lengths. Extra top sections 
with no legs can be inserted between 
two tables by means of patented 
clamps which are included with each 
table. Half-rounds are offered to 

lace at the ends if desired. These 
olding banquet tables would not be 
amiss in the scheme of many homes 
for backyard picnic parties, refresh- 
ment service, recreation-room con- 
venience, and the like. Round folding 
tables can also be procured. 
faced 
































Its Face Lifted! 
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dishes but once a day, usually in the 
morning. She traded in her range for 
one that could cook on stored heat. 
Together we arranged the equipment, 
large and small, in her kitchen so that 
she cut the step-taking to the mini- 
mum and made a sme ee a good-size 
table where members of the family 
could eat breakfasts, lunches, and sup- 
a snacks. She markets twice a week 
xy phone and goes to the market on 
Saturday. The family prefers simple, 
nutritious food. Meal preparation is 
therefore very easy. The children were 
asked to co-operate so that they all 
might play together thru the summer 
months. The plan worked, most en- 
thusiastically, | should say, from ob- 
serving them all summer long. 

Quite obviously, enthusiasm for the 
food-in-relation-to-health idea has had 
much to do also with the attaching of 
greater importance to the kitchen and 
has worked as a third agency in its 
behalf. 


UT what of all this? Kitchen tasks 

are lighter and kitchens are more 
pleasant and more efficient places, 
and quite a definite responsibility for 
family health is laid on the kitchen, 
which alone justifies everything that 
has been done to improve it. 

And truly, can you imagine a wom- 
an who wouldn’t be warmed to her 
very heart’s depths by such a kitchen 
as the one on the front cover of Better 
Homes and Gardens this month? I can- 
not. Practical, too, is that little cup- 
board that is handy for a quick snack 
any time of day or night, with ite door 
that folds down to make a neat table. 
] can imagine this kitchen overlook- 
ing the garden—that it is full of sun- 
shine mornings and breathes appetiz- 
ing fragrances as the afternoon shad- 
ows lengthen these November days. 

It is easier to be a good cook now 
than ever it was before. The home- 
business woman in her pretty kitchen 
knows that if she is going to have time 
for her home as well as all of the out- 
side activities that mean fun and 
recreation it isn’t wise for her to con- 
sider using recipes that she isn’t sure 
are good ones, any more than it is for 
her to make a haphazard selection of 
equipment, or of foods from the gro- 
cery store. Instead she saves her time 
and her patience by selecting recipes 
and equipment that have been care- 
fully tested and approved by recog- 
nized laboratories. And thus, again, 
she shows true business efficiency and 
respect for her own working time. 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments has been in this changed 
attitude of the homemaker towards 
herself. With dignity and importance 
attached to the job of running a house- 
hold and the leisure time that has 
come as a result of modern homes, the 
woman in the home now takes on this 
role of a home-business woman. She 
knows, when she stops to think about 
it, that she is attached to one of the 
biggest businesses in the world, that 
she is manager of a very important 
unit of it, that it amounts to much 
more than cooking and sewing and 
housecleaning, that it is a job that 
takes thoughtful planning and work if 
it is to be well done, that it has its 
compensations just as does any other 
job on this ol 


The KitchenHas Had 





What an 
expert 
chef taught 
his 
daughter 





Corn Products Refining Co, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


During the first few months of my marriage, I used any number of different 
kinds of shortenings for my cakes and pies. As my cooking was always very successful, 
I did a lot of it and having finally decided that there was nothing like butter for 
shortening and frying, I soon found my budget soaring beyond our means. “Hubby” 
still demanded desserts and I insisted that we could not afford them. 


Strangely enough, though, my Dad was an expert Chef and I had never 
thought to ask his advice. Then, one day he watched me making a cake. 


“Why don’t you use Mazola, daughter?” he questioned. 

“For cake?” I asked. “I use it for salad dressing but never dreamed of 
putting it in a cake.” 

“Try it sometime,” he insisted. 


I did—and I really think it is a great deal better than butter for cake- 
making. I was amazed the first time I used it for pie crust, for I had always believed 
one had to have a solid shortening, but Mazola is much easier to mix evenly and 

I use it all the time now. 





In frying doughnuts, it heats up 
so quickly and doesn’t burn so easily 
either. I never had such light, grease- 
less doughnuts before. I’m sure glad I 
followed Dad’s advice about Mazola. 


Pressed from the hearts of fully ripened 
golden corn kernels, Mazola is a delightful, 
pure vegetable oil—itself as good to eat as 
the corn from which it comes. 


For Salad Dressings, for all Frying and 
Shortening, the world affords nothing finer Mrs. Francis Rahberg 
—regardless of price. ) Reading, Mass. 


All grocers sell Mazola in pint, quart, 
half-gallon and gallon tins. IMPORTANT ! 





Over a million women have purchased Ida 
Bailey Allen’s ““The Modern Method of Pre- 
paring Delightful Foods,” a valuable book 
containing nearly 300 recipes, Send coupon 
below for your copy. 





par Gsiian an even entiguhbans es enemanantipane 
»» |! CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

s | Dept.B-11,P.O. Box 171, Trinity Station 

| New York City. 

1 Enclosed is toc (stamps or coin). Kindly 
. send me my copy of “The Modern Method 
of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 





Name 
Address. 
j City State 
























See Advertising Index, page 91 







































Let's 
talk Turkey 


When your turkey is carved on 
Thanksgiving Day ...it is @rtain to be 
tender, juicy, delicious, done to the 
king’s taste... if roasted in Smoothtop’s 
roomy oven with automatic heat control. 
Set the dial and the oven will hold the 


proper temperature until your turkey is 





| done...no guesswork, sure results. And 
on top of the stove... uncrowded 
capacity for all those extra dishes you 
must cook to complete Thanksgiving 
Dinner. FREE SMOOTHTOP BOOK 
tells how this most important dinner of 
the year can be cooked with greatest 
case and certainty—send your name and 
address on the margin below. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. Manu- 
facturers of Smoothtop, Oriole, Acorn, 
Vulcan Gas Ranges. 


GAS RANGE 


CAPTURES THE FLAVOR 
...FREES THE COOK 
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the wood or metal lath 

Stiff insulating sheets 
vary in color from dark 
brown to light cream, ac- 
cording to the fibers of 
which they are made, 
while by the process of 
manufacture the texture 
of the surface may be 
anything from smooth- 
ness to that of heavy bur- 
lap. Many of them are 
sufficiently attractive to 
be used without further 
finish, but when decora- 
tion is desired any of the 
usual processes can be ap- 
plied—calcimine, oil 
paint, plastic paint, plas- 
ter, or wallpaper. The 
chief consideration is con- 
cealment of the joints, 
which for a paint finish 
can be covered with strips 
of wood or of the material 
itself to give the effect of 
paneling. Plastering and 
papering are successful 
aa when the joints are 


Showing how flexible in- 
sulating material is placed 
the full length of studs 
and entirely within them 





Fencing Those Lively Heat Units In or Out 


[Continued from page 21] 


frame horizontally, either 
outside or inside, with 
enough slack to bulge into 
the stud spaces, the insu- 
lating value then being in- 
creased thru the forma- 
tion of an additional layer 
of air. In a third method 
the material is placed the 
length of the stud spaces 
and entirely within them, 
being held by strips nailed 
to the sides of the studs. 
Insulation will be greater 
when the material is in 
the center of the stud 
space than when against 
the inner or the outer wall. 

At least two thicknesses 
should be used for the in- 
sulation of a roof, prefera- 
bly spaced an inch or two 
apart and set within the 
depth of the rafters. In a 
finished attic the roof will 
then be protected by three 
air spaces and two layers 
of insulation in addition to 
the exterior sheathing and 
the interior walls and ceil- 





strengthened, for other- 
wise cracks will develop. 
This can be done with strips of wire mesh 
or of perforated metal tape bedded in 
cement forced into the joints. 

In handling and working, stiff insulat- 
ings sheets resemble soft wood, being 
cut with a saw or a sharp knife. There 
are many materials of this class on the 
market, most of them in sheets 4 feet 
wide and from 6 feet to 12 feet and more 
long; when offered in two thicknesses, 
one being double the other, the greater 
thickness consists of two standard sheets 
stapled together during manufacture. 

Insulating materials in flexible or 
blanket form are for the single purpose 
of insulation. There is a wide variety in 
the fibers that are used, which are so 
loosely matted that in themselves they 
have no strength; to hold them together 
and to give support they are most often 
inclosed in coverings of heavy paper. 
They are in widths suited to their pur- 
noses and are usually supplied in rolls 
that can be cut with a knife or heavy 
shears. 


S WITH other forms of insulation, 
resistance to the passage of heat 
depends directly on thickness, for which 
reason the flexible materials should not 
be stretched or applied in any way that 
will compress them. There are various 
methods of applica- 
tion. In one the ma- 
terial is laid on the 
sheathing and under 
the exterior finish, as 
is done with building 
paper. In another it 
is applied to the 


Another method of 
insulating a house. In 
this water added to a 
powder swells the 
mixture and in 20 
minutes it hardens 
into a mass. This in- 
sulation can also be 
readily cast into 
blocks to fit between 
rafters or elsewhere 


ings. 

Insulating materials are also supplied 
in bulk as fibers and as powders, to be 
a into place or applied by hand or 
»y air pressure. These are used for the 
complete filling of spaces and are effective 
thru thickness and the tight closing of all 
openings. They are usually sold in 50- 
pound bags. Some are of fine fibers closely 
resembling wool in appearance, produced 
from blast-furnace rt or limestone and 
often packed into stud and other spaces 
on a basis of not more than 12 pounds to 
the cubic foot. Some are put in bags and 

exactly fit between the studs. 


HERE is also a fluffy mixture of 
»owdered gypsum and wood fiber 

that is used dry, being poured into ver- 
tical spaces to fill them and in floor 
spaces to a depth of from 2 inches to 4 
inches. It is sold in 50-pound bags that 
contain 2 cubic feet. There are also 
combinations of powdered gypsum with 
a chemical that acts like yeast; on add- 
ing water the mixture swells and in 20 
minutes hardens into a sponge-like mass 
of air cells. It is poured as soon as mixed 
into stud spaces and between beams 
and can be readily cast into blocks to 
fit between rafters or elsewhere. It is 
in several grades that vary from 12 
pounds to 24 pounds of powder to the 






















































cubic foot of finished material and is 
sold in 40-pound and 80-pound bags. 

A new process of applying mineral 
fibers by air pressure has n de- 
veloped. A motor and blower are 
mounted on a truck that is brought to 
the house. A hole cut in each wall 
and roof space admits the nozzle of a 
hose thru which the rock wool is 
blown to fill the space completely full. 
The pressure is sufficient to force the 
material into all crevices and to block 
them; the holes are then closed and 
concealed. 

Flakes of vegetable fiber, too, are 
blown out of a nozzle and combined 
at that point with a misty jet of 
quick-drying adhesive, usually a light 
emulsion of asphalt. This permits the 
building up of a layer of insulation of 
any desired thickness, which becomes 
a permanent part of the house. 

While insulation is best and most 
completely applied to a house during 
construction, a finished house can 
also be insulated, the material and 

rocess depending on how it is built. 
Vith an open and unfinished attic, 
any kind of insulation can be applied 
to the under side of the rafters or to 
the floor beams. When there are 
finished rooms in the attic and the 
spaces under the roof cannot be 
reached, the walls and ceilings of the 
attic rooms can be lined with stiff 
insulating boards; they can be nailed 
direct to the plaster, and a double 
thickness is advisable. The side walls 
of a house can be insulated in the 
same way, or the wall spaces may be 
filled by the blowing method. 

With the heat-proofing of a house 
by insulation, weatherstrips, and 
storm windows, the heating plant can 
be smaller, the saving in the cost and 
installation of the heater going far to 
pay for the heat-proofing. It is a mat- 
ter of course that the fuel bills will 
be reduced, and as the house will be 
tight and free from drafts, there will 
be less dust in the air to discolor walls, 
ceilings, and draperies. 

A house from which heat cannot 
escape is also protected against heat 
from outdoors. An attic that in a 
house of ordinary construction would 
be unbearably hot during the sum- 
mer may when insulated become the 
coolest part. 

While insulation is principally for 
resistance to the passage of af the 
same materials will absorb sound 
waves and deaden noise. 


HIS is the story of insulation as we 
know it today. It is a new, prac- 
ticable application of a long-known 
scientific principle applied for many 
years to refrigerator cars and ice 
xes, but now applied with equal or 
even greater success to our homes. 
Your home is not modern if not insu- 
lated, it is not economical unless it is 
insulated, it is not even as healthful 
unless it is insulated, not to mention 
being as comfortable. We build a 
home to be comfortable, to be happy. 
We do not want the annoyance of 
huge bills and unpleasantly cold 
rooms. Leave out a fancy gable or 
some trick decoration and spend the 
money for insulation. Your house will 
be more beautiful, for the beauty of a 
home lies not only in what we see but 
in how well it serves its purpose as a 
snug shelter in which a pleasant life 
can develop and grow rich. This is 
the story insulation tells for itself. 
The best advice that your architect 
or your friend or your home builder 
can give, whether your house has 
been built or is to be built, is insulate 
and insulate thoroly and well. 
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NEW 
MAYTAG 


Reduce 
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A postcard request 
brings an interesting 
booklet—“Better Methods 
of Home Laundering.” 
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Harsu washing methods and 
hand-rubbing are unnecessary when 
you own a Maytag. It removes 
the stubborn edge-dirt from collars 
and cuffs without fraying the edges 
..-removesthe ground-in dirt from 
the hard-playing youngsters’ clothes 
without punishing the fabric. There 
are no buttons to sew on because 
they pass safely through the non- 
crush rolls of the Maytag new-type 
roller water remover. 


The average washing takes about 
an hour or so with the NEW 
Maytag, and it runs so quietly and 
smoothly; even in an apartment 
kitchen it will not disturb the 
neighbors. 


Find out why the Maytag is the 
choice of more than a million and 
a half users. The nearest dealer 
will gladly send you a NEW 
Maytag for a trial home washing. 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
Divided payments you’ll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
NEWTON, IOWA 
Founded 1893 
The Maytag Company, Litd., Winnipeg 
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We will answer for you 


What two colors go best with 
maple or pine furniture? 
































How shall | treat the great 
wall space in the stair-well ? 


How shouid | paper the bed- 
rooms of an English-type @ 
house ? 


This Book 
tells how to 


give your home 


PERSONALITY 


Send 10¢ for “Im- 
prove it With Wall- 
paper’’—an authen- 
tic handbook for 
home decorators. 


There is scarcely a ques- 
tion you could ask about 
any room in your house 
thatis notclearly answered 
between the covers of the 
fascinating new book “Im- 
prove It With Wallpaper.” 
Theeffect of patterns onthe 
apparentsize andshapeof 
rooms,thesuccessfultreat- 
mentofarchitecturalpecu- 
liarities—these phases of 
home decorating and 
many more are here dis- 
cussedand described by 
experts. Look in the 
' Meee Book for the “In- 
% Ze ed & dividual Infor- 
ae. ae ge mation” Card. 
ry A” eae it brings you 
eunf a expert ad- 
? \ see vice free. 





IT WITH 
WALL 


PAPER 


THE WALLPAPER ASSOCIATION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 


Please enter my name on your Free Individual 
Intormation List and send me your book “Improve 
it With Wallpaper.”’ I enclose 10¢. Bs 








My Wallpaper 
Dealer's all eaipivensia 

















Make Your Own 
Cards 


[Continued from page 45 | 


suggestive for working out a design 
for yourself. By printing with black 
or green ink on red or white paper and 
filling in with water colors and gold 
and silver paints beautiful color com- 
binations can be produced. 

Use common wrapping paper or 
colored mounting or kindergarten 
yapers on which to do your printing. 
The cards may be made uneven by 
tearing the edges and mounting them 
on a different-colored backing. The 
edges of the backing may also be made 
uneven and when desired cut large 
enough to allow for folding flaps or a 
cover for the card. Envelopes may be 
handmade of the same material used 
for the card and another block made 
for printing a design on the envelope. 


HE meat pounder illustrated is 

one of the very useful projects that 
was submitted in Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Whittling Contest by Earl A. 
Anderson. His feature of joining the 
handle and head of the pounder with a 
dove-tail joint is a very good idea. 

The best wood for this pounder is 
hard maple. It will require sha 
tools for working, but when the jo 
is finished it will not wear out in a 
short time. 

Make the head (Fig. 7) according 
to the dimensions given on the two 
views in Fig. 11. The head is formed 
from a finished block 2 inches square 
and 4% inches long. The toothed 
ends are made by sawing into the end 
of the block with the saw held at an 
angle and finishing the surfaces with 
sandpaper. Note that both ends of 
the pounder are not alike. The joint 
is laid out on the block and cut with 
the saw and chisel. 

The handle (Fig. 8) is made from a 
square piece as dimensioned in Fig. 
10. After sawing the dove tail on the 
square piece and fitting it in the 
groove, cut in the head round the 
handle nicely as shown. For holding 
the handle in place, make two blocks 
as indicated in Fig. 9. Assemble the 
handle in the head to the center of the 
groove each side of the handle. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


} IS often quite a task to jack u 
an automobile several inches wit 
the small hand jack. It is much easier 
to place the spare-tire rim in front 
of the wheel to be jacked up and run 
the wheel up on it. Set the jack and 
work the ratchet just enough so that 
the spare tire may be removed. You 
will find that when the wheel is run 
up on the spare rim and tire you will 
have more space to work the jack. 


Files are probably misused more 
than any other tool. But if they are 
cleaned with a file card each time 
they are used their life will be length- 
ened. A steel-wire file card should be 
used for brushing them. The pick 
clipped in the handle is for removin 
soft metal that may become | 
in the teeth. 


Martinhouses make attractive 
Christmas gifts. Plans for making 
them may be obtained by sending a 
2-cent stamp for postage to Depart- 
ment L, The Home Service Bureau, 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEUV'O MAKES SOFT WATER 


Roughened, reddened 
hands are caused by 


HARD WATER 


PeruHaPs you don’t know that. But 
it is hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—that irritates, rough- 
ens and chaps the skin of tender 
hands that wash dishes and clothes. 


You need not wash in hard water! 
Add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
Melo to the dishpan—two or three 
to the washtub—and instantly the 
hardest water is made soft. Suds are 
quick and rich, less soap is used, 
rinsing is rapid and thorough. Grease 
films disappear from dishes, white 
clothes dry snow-white. 

Water softened with Melo makes 
every washing and cleaning operation 
easier. It adds to the comfort of the 
bath. Try it tomorrow. Sold by your 
grocer in convenient cans—l0c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (4ls0 makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO. 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MEVOIUIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 

















Buddington humidi- 
fied air Seuvenies 


BTU] p)e)| (ene). 
HUMIDIFIERS 





FOR s 
Healthy Heated Air 


No more dry, comfortiess heat from 
your radiators! The Buddington Hu- 
midifier, with its moisture-soaking 
wick, gives the air the much needed 
moisture that makes heated rooms 
far more comfortable in winter. 
Long-lasting colds, too, stay 













a —- ee 
ee homes. Keep a Bud- 
Ts gta dington on each of your 
Tae 
—o - . Order your BUDDING- 
TON HUMIDIFIER 
with moisture-soaking, 
poate mn wick, 
—_ your local dealer 
GEO. W. DIENER 
MFG. CO. 
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SEED & PLANT COMPANY 
Galesburg, Michigan 
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221 T. S., 
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Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines. 
“How to Build a Martinhouse.” 


The average home owner is paying 
unnecessary money for producing hot 
water due to the fact that the hot- 
water pipes leading from the furnace 
and heater to the tank are filled with 
corrosion and sediment. In the aver- 
age home pipes should be cleaned 
every two or three years to obtain the 
best results. Any person equipped 
with two pipe wrenches can do the 
job. Shut of the water, unscrew the 
union, and remove the pipes which 
extend from the heater to the tank. 
Using a wire or stick, make a ramrod 
and dislodge the collection on the in- 
side of the pipe. 


uite often pin holes rust thru the 
w of the range boiler, commonly 
called the water tank. A wood plug 
can be driven in the hole as a tem- 
porary stop. Screw plugs can be pur- 
chased at a plumber’s shop, and if on 
hand when the leak occurs can be 
driven and screwed into the hole. 


As soon as rust spots are noticed on 
fenders or other parts of your auto- 
mobile, polish them with steel wool 
until the metal is clean. Then cover 
with touch-up paint or lacquer that 
dries quickly. 


If a flashlight is not to be used for 
some time, remove the batteries. When 
they are allowed to remain in the 
case, corrosion will destroy the metal 
casing. 


One is often at a loss to know what 
to use for a glue stick. Break off one of 
the legs of a clothespin and the re- 
maining part furnishes a paddle with 
a flat surface and a handle. 


When setting a bolt in an automo- 
bile body, to prevent water from 
working in the hole, set the head of 
the bolt in white lead or putty. 


When pulling nails with the claw 
hammer try placing a block under the 
eye of the hammer head. This will 
save straining the hammer handle 
and marring the surface of the work. 


Large a screwed in the broom- 
closet wall provide excellent hangers 
for electric-appliance cords. 


Empty spools threaded on a large 
wire make an attractive handle for a 
workbox or basket. 


When glue is not available shellac 
may be used to fasten materials to 
wood. 


The next time you wish to drive 
brads in a picture frame or other ob- 
ject use a heavy flat file for a hammer. 


An ordinary strip of rubber-stair 
matting makes a fine anti-slip for the 
bottom of a bathtub. 





HANDMADE CHRISTMAS- 
CARD CONTEST 


E Toolcraft Editor offers 
boxes of Christmas candy 
for the five best handmade 
Christmas-greeting cards sent 
in before January |. Address 
them to him, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 














Be sure to ask for Leaflet No. B-H-2, 











Now the finest 
Premier Junior ever built 
... yet only *37° 


E are proud to announce this 

latest Premier achievement. Its 

‘ormance, its economy will win added 

fame. Basically, itis thesamefine Premier 

Junior which has won thousands of 

friends. But it comes with many 
refinements. 


One improvement is increased power. 
Its suction is equal to last year’s big 
Premier Duplex. Therefore, it is the 
most powerful Premier Junior ever 
built. It cleans more thoroughly. It 
finishes its job more 
quickly. 

With the Premier 
Junior, we recommend 
the Premier Spic- 
Span, instead of 
attachments. Two all- 
purpose, efficient 
cleaners for about the 
price of one. Each for 
its specialized duties— 





14.50 
the larger for floors, OME. oso nota blower, Canada. 


rugs and with an attachment for polish- 
ing floors—the smaller for furniture, 
hangings, clothes, stairs and the “tricky” 
places where dust collects. 


If you have a large home you'll |want 
to consider the Premier Duplex instead 
of the Junior. 


Visit a Premier dealer fora demonstration 
or ask him to give it in your own home. 
In the meantime write for a remarkable 
free booklet by Harriet Cavell, entitled 
“A Cleaner Home for Less Money.” 


Floor models, large and 
small. All with motor- 
driven brush, ball-bearing 
motor, no oiling. Light 
weight. New, trouble-free 
rubber-covered cord. 
Floor polisher for giving 
a glistening wax finish. 


Prices slightly higher on 
West Coast and in 


(Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1511, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in all leading cities. Made and sold in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Foreign distributors, International General Electric Company, Inc. 









See Advertising Index, page 91 
























In this charming French Provincial room 
Oak Flooring makes the most effective 
medium for binding panelings, furniture 
and rugs into one harmonious picture. 


Enrich your rooms 


with Oak Flooring’s 


mellowed tones 


You may choose to build beauty and 
character into your home in many subtle 
and ingenious ways. But you can take 
no more effective step than to give your 
furnishings the one setting which is cer- 
tain to be friendly . .. oak floors. 

Oak Flooring is inherently harmonious 
with things of good taste, whether they 
are of the Colonial, English, French or 
any other style. It has been chosen for 
its flattering and enduring qualities by 
generations of architects. And, as proof 
of their wisdom, what house doesn’t 
seem more of a home, or what furnish- 
ings more livable, for a mellow, lustrous 
background of dependable oak! 

Universally notable for its durability, 
Oak Flooring is today a symbol of sound 
construction which you should look for, 
whether you are building or buying, re- 
modeling or renting. And you will find 
it economical not only in original price, 
but likewise in cost of up-keep. Occa- 
sional waxing, when needed, is both the 
simplest and most efficient care that you 
can give oak floors. And then their 
smoothly polished surfaces will always 
assure you floors of unquestioned cleanli- 
ness and sanitation . . . floors which com- 
bine all-round economy and utility with 
a beauty that grows with the years. 

We will be glad to send you literature 
and any special advice on flooring prob- 
lems you may have. Write to the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers Association of 
the United States, 1866 Sterick Building, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





THIs MASTER TRADE-MARK is stamped 


om the under side of ail Oak Flooring 
produced by the members of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers Association of 
the United States. It is complete pro- 


tection for . Every piece is air- 
Luma seasoned a kiln-dried, then milled, 
and thoroughly inspected and acourately 














graded, insuring uniformly high quality. 








Some Rare Books You May Have Missed 


[Continued from page 24] 


Village, by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese 
(Farrar and Rine- 
hart $3), is auto- 
biography of a sim- 
ple, honest, and 
very charming 
kind. Miss Reese, 
now in her seven- 
ties, is one of the 
most genuine of our 
modern poets. She 
was also for 45 
years a teacher in 
the Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools. She 
never married. A 
humdrum life? You 
will not think so if 
you read her book 
and see how often 
she touched the 
hem of beauty’s 
garment. One 
thinks always of 
the good fortune of 
the thousands chil- 
dren she taught and 
the friendship she * 
gave all of them. 
“ 4 pricot Trees in Bloom 

‘ Impoverished I came 

Where apricot trees blew by a wall, 

Striking a silver flame 

en the deserted grass. 

I could not pass: 

I shook with laughter. 

Here was I fed; 

Here was my bread 

Until the grave and after.” 

This is one of her poems. Of her work 
she says: 

“The requirements of my profession 
left me little time in which to sit down 
at a desk with pencil and paper, and fall 
to the business of composition. When I 
had the spare time, I was too tired to do 
it; I learned instead to compose both 
poetry and prose in my mind, stanza by 
stanza, paragraph by paragraph, before I 
put it down in writing. I grew so expert 
at this that sometimes I could carry al- 
most a whole page of a poem or a story 
before committing it to paper. It grew 
into such a habit that even now when I 
have leisure, I must have the exact words 
which I wish to write all intact in m 
brain before I venture to trace them wit 
pencil or pen. ... 

“A word more. Beauty is a constant 
thing. One loveliness goes, another 
comes. Wherever there is beauty—no 
matter what the century—there also is 
the poet.” 


AY D in closing my remarks about her 
book I cannot help quoting another 
little quatrain of hers—perhaps it gives 
away another secret of her rich, full life. 

“Inscription for a Library 

I who am thin with hunger, 

I who need bite and sup, 

Come to you with my platter, 

Run to you with my cup.” 

Have you happened to run across any 
of the humorous, unique, ironic short 
stories, embodied in some very small 
volumes, by Saki, a young Englishman 
who was killed in the 
War? His real name was 
H. H. Munro, and little 
was known of him till 
after his death. His 
work is light, curious, 
very effective—try it 
sometime. The names of 
his books—at least those 
that I know—are 





Decorations by J. J. Lankes, 
from “A Victorian Village,” 
by Lisette Woodworth Reese 





Reginald and Regi- 
nald in Russia, The 
Chronicles of Clovis, 
Beasts and Super- 
Beasts, and The 
Toys of Peace (The 
Viking Press, $1.75 
each). I understand 
that he also wrote a 
novel called The 
Unbearable Bassing- 
ton (The Viking 
Press, $1.75). 

Only a few more 
books clamor to be 
talked about. Irv- 
ing Brown has writ- 
ten some delightful 
books about the 
gypsies: Gypsy Fires 
in America (Harper 
and Brothers, 
$3.50), Nights and 
Days on the Gypsy 
Trail (Harper and 
Brothers, $3), and 
Deep Song (Harper 
and Brothers, 
$3.50). He. knows 
his subject; he has 
been fascinated by these poy bg 
since he was a small boy and lived 
among them for months and months on 
end. He knows their language, he knows 
their customs. They have accepted him 
as one of them. Furthermore, he knows 
how to write. 

If there are children in your house for 
their sakes I must add three rare books 
that I hope you already know: The 
Winged Horse, by Auslander and Hill 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
$3.50); Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Poems 
Selected for Young People (Harper and 
Brothers, $2.50); and Bambi, by Felix 
Salten (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). The 
first is a beautifully written history of 
aca f thru the ages—it is of the greatest 

elp to young ple in making them 
understand and appreciate this subtle 
subject. The second is, as you may guess 
a delightful collection of verse. The thir 
is a sad and idyllic story of the life of a 
deer. It is a translation from the German. 

What is better than a rare book that 
somehow seems to belong especially to 
you? 


[ Better Homes and Gardens has some 
very interesting leaflets in which book- 
lovers will be interested. Any one or 
more of them may be had for the asking 
and upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp for 
each one requested. They are as fol- 
lows: “Our Pioneer Background’”’ (Leaflet 
No. B-B-4), “Around the World in 
Books” (Leaflet No. B-B-5), “Women in 
the Story of Civilization” (Leaflet No. 
B-B-9), “Following the Nature Trail.” 
(Leaflet No. B-B-6), “Books That Men 
Like’’ (Leaflet No. B-B-3), and “Good 
Books for a Book Club to Buy” (Leaflet 
No. B-O-3). 

“Following the Nature Trail” is a com- 
prehensive list of books about general 
science, plant life, birds, insect life, animal 
life, aquatic life, reptiles and amphibians, 
minerals and metals, astronomy, good 
read-aloud stories for the 
children, and lives of 
great naturalists. 


Address Helen Cowles 
LeCron, Better Homesand 
Gardens, Des Moines, and 
be sure to inclose the cor- 
rect number of stamps 
for postage.—Editor.] 
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the Animals 
[Continued from page 25] 


to retire. Sometimes they hang in 
bunches, heads downw clinging 
with their claws to the inside of a 
roof. Or they seek a hollow tree or a 
sheltered cave and snuggle there close 
together. Then, unlike the chip- 
munks and the ‘coons and certain 
other winter sleepers that waken for 
a square meal occasionally, they do 
not rouse even once until insects are 
flying again. 

"How is it that bats can sleep for 
months without a bite to eat? They 
do not seem to gorge themselves be- 
forehand, as some winter sleepers do. 
If you should find a group of bats 
hung up for the winter, you might 
think they were dead; even by look- 
ing at them closely you could scarcely 
see them breathe at all. Neither is 
there the slightest movement of their 
bodies. But therein lies the secret, for 
a special organism makes it possible 
for a bat to do what most animals 
cannot do. 

Jean Henri Fabre, a delightful 
French naturalist, has said that most 
animals in winter are like furnaces 
with the drafts open. The food they 
eat is the fuel, and the air they 
breathe helps it to burn so that there 
is plenty of warmth and energy in 
their bodies. Bats, on the other 
hand, in keeping perfectly still and 
breathing in as little air as possible 
are like furnaces with all the drafts 
closed. In this way, whatever food- 
fuel a bat has in his body before going 
to sleep lasts a long time, and, while 
the life-fire burns low, it never goes 
out. A bat is a fine illustration of an 
old saying, ““To sleep is to dine.” 


“His Prickliness” 


TS only poreupines that many 
folks get a chance to see nowa- 
days are in zoos. But if you should 
camp in a tent or a cabin in the north 
woods for a few days, you might have 
the privilege of meeting ‘His Prickli- 
ness’ and the members of his family 
in their own home. For a “porkie’s”’ 
home consists of the entire woods. 
He and his family spend the greater 
part of their time on the branches. of 
trees; there they also sleep; and when 
they are hungry, the table is always 
spread before them. Bark and leaves 
und twigs make an appetizing meal 
for even the most fastidious of poreu- 
pines. No other animal in America 
lives a life of greater ease. At times a 
porcupine family may crawl into a 
hollow log or under a rocky ledge for 
protection, but all during the winter, 
as well as in summer, they occupy 
their open-air home the most of the 
time. 

_ Altho a poreupine’s natural taste 
in foods is bor any kind of tree bark, 
he is not unwilling to try new dain- 
ties, Sniff! snifff His sens tive nostrils 
twitch nervously, and he slowly raises 
and lowers each foot in a comical 
fashion as he proceeds without fear 
into your camp storeroom. How he 
would like to sink his sharp teeth into 
a bacon rind or some other food that 
contains plenty of salt! 

_A certain old fishing shack on one 
of the northern shores of Lake Michi- 
gan has the timbers of its floor almost 
gnawed away. What does the poreu- 
pluce care if the wood is dry and 
tough? There is the rich flavor of fish 


Home Habits Among 













































your husband 


grope fora 
collar button 
on the 


FLOOR? 


@ Because if you do, here’s the remedy for that 
“dusty” feeling you're sure to have afterwards © By getting the 









































surface of your floor absolutely smooth and dry, you'll be able to 
clean it, dust it as lightly asa table. 


@ Here's the way: Wash off any oil or stickiness—then with a 
Wax Applier or soft cloth (no need of soiling your hands) spread 
on a thin film of Johnson’s Wax. The wax will sink into the cracks 
like mortar and harden there, filling every “pocket” and cranny 
where dirt ordinarily lodges @ For very little your dealer around 
the corner rents the new Johnson Electric Floor Polisher by the day. 


@ Plug this new and faster Polisher into any socket. Snap the switch, 
and in a few minutes have a satin-smooth wax 


finish that ends the problem of DIRT. 


@ A finish so smooth and so dry that dust 
can't stick to it. . . . And so beautiful your 
whole room looks years younger. 


@ S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. BH11, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send 25c can of Johnson’s Wax. En- 
closed is 10¢ (stamps or coin) to defray part of cost 
and postage. 








Namie 


Address __ 
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MORE LAZY 
INDOWS ! 


Ff 


The wonderful new glass for 
windows transmits ultra-violet 


sun rays, yet costs no more 


HERE is magic health in 
sunlight. But the source of 
this magic—the shorter invis- 
ible ultra-violet rays—is almost 
entirely shut out of our homes 


by ordinary window glass. 


LUSTRAGLASS the new flat 
drawn glass brings indoors 
a substantial amount of the 
ultra-violet rays of a wave- 
Yet LUS- 
TRAGLASS costs no more 
than ordinary window glass. 
It is a better, whiter glass 
perfectly flat, clearer, more 
lustrous and practically free 
from the greenish cast common 
to all glass used for windows. 


length of 313 mu.* 


Write today for 
the LUSTRAGLASS 
booklet. LUSTRA- 
GLASS can be pur- 
chased from reliable wat 
Look for this 


dealers everywhere. 1:4.) jn owe 


*See the LUSTRAGLASS paneof genuine 
Booklet for table of transmission. Lustraglass 


AMERICAN 


WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Wood St. and Fifth Ave. 


Also Makers of Armor-Lite Scatter-Proof and 
Bullet- Proof Glass, Tintaglass, Picture Glass, 
er ig ed Dry Plate Glass, 4%" and %”" 
Crystal Sheet, Ground and ore Glass, 
Improved Quartz-Lite and Bulb Glass, 


Better Homes and Garvens, November, 1930 
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Home Habits Among 
the Animals 


to be had, and no doubt the lingering 
taste of foods which the fishermen 
have cooked as they rested and 
warmed themselves in the shack be- 
tween finny hauls thru the ice. It is 
never wise for a porcupine to be lazy 
in the use of his teeth; for, from the 
time he enters the world until he 
leaves it, his teeth never stop grow- 
ing, and only by using them continu- 
ously does he keep them at their best. 
If they should become too long, 
“porkie’”’ would have a hard time 
trying to move his jaws at all. 

If it were not that a porcupine is so 
well protected he could not be so 
deliberate as he is in his movements. 
But underneath that long coarse hair 
on his body are the sharp quills for 
which he is so well known. The 
quills, if you examine them, are 
barbed like tiny fish-hooks, and no 
one, man or animal, cares to have 
them thrust into his flesh, for it is 
yainfully difficult to pull them out. 

he quills themselves, however, many 
of which can be found on the ground 
where porcupines live, were used by 
Indians long ago to ornament many 
articles. When dyed in various colors 
they formed attractive patterns on 
all kinds of clothing, on moccasins and 
belts, on the stems of council pipes, 
on birch bark baskets, and even on 
the papooses’ cradles. 

T * uills of baby porcupines are 
not well developed until some time 
after they are born. But the fathers 
and mothers are watchful and careful 
to keep their offspring from harm. 
One little family, consisting of two 
grown-ups and one swindle 
infant, were walking in their woodsy 
home one day last summer when they 
were met by a party of folks. In- 
stantly, Mother Porkie clambered up 
one tree and Father struggled up an- 
other, while Baby, as tho by a sleight- 
of-hand performance, vanished in the 
nearby underbrush. It was a magi- 
cian’s touch, for it was evident that 
the attention of the intruders was 
meant to be called to the antics of 
the tree-climbers until the clumsy 
black baby should have time to 
scurry into a safe hiding place. 


The Old Rose Man 
of Las Vegas 
[Continued from page 36] 


sheep sand used to line the stock cars, 
hauled, piled, mixed, and wetted, has 
made the soil of the ranch. Over 2,000 
tons of material were used. A layer 
practically 11% feet deep was distrib- 
uted over the land. The grounds were 
laid out according to plan, water was 
ey everywhere, using over 2,000 
eet of pipe varying from % to 2 
inches. 

It was early evident that some form 
of shade house would be necessary. 
Two shade houses 40 by 75 feet and 
two more 25 by 50 feet were built, 
using 2 by 4s for framing on a con- 
crete base, with 1 by 3-inch boards 
spaced 3 inches for covering. 

The third season 6,000 rose bushes, 
2-year-olds, mostly hybrid teas, were 
planted. All roses are planted in 
special holes about 2 feet in diameter, 
2 —_— deep, and filled in with top 
soil, of which there is now about 1 
















A skidding on the hardwood floor of 
his home Les the cause of a broken leg 
that laid up a young Indiana business man 
for several weeks. . From an insurance 


company’s files — 









A SLIPPING RUG 
CAUSED THIS — 


A broken leg is no joke; several 
weeks in a wheel chair is no vaca- 
tion .. . Skidding rugs cause thou- 
sands of serious and fatal injuries 
every year. RUG-STA will make 
your rugs safe to live with. Simply 
brush this harmless liquid on the 
backs of rugs, where it forms an 
invisible, slip-proof film when dry. 


ENDORSED BY RUG MAKERS 


RUG-STA does not harm fine rugs 
nor mar floors . . . Sold by hard- 
ware, paint, and department stores. 
4 pt. 65c; 4 pt. $1.00; 1 pt. $1.50. 
Write for a free booklet. Addison- 
Leslie Company, 311Bolivar St. 
Canton, Massachusetts. 


RUG:STA 


PREVENTS SLIPPING/ 








Learnto bea- 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Sl aes At Home—By Mail 


A. Big fees; pleasant 


\ Profession offering remark- 
rr able opportunities. Immedi- 
¥/ ate income possible, many 

students more than pay for 
course from fees earned while 
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Pacific Coast residents please send 25c. 
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foot of made material. Below this top 
soil the material is an exceedingly 
finely divided clay, almost saturated 
with sodium bicarbonate, and the soil 
is known locally as “self-rising 
ground.” 

If soil conditions were poor, the 
pests of Nature were often worse. 
Aphis n, aphis red, aphis black, 
allowed by the apobted teastiay neve 
of the June bug—some fly, some creep, 
some bore, some suck—but they can 
be reached with rays and powders. 
However, when the hot, hot weather 
comes, comes a mildew that blights 
in a night the work of years. 

Roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
snapdragons, and tulips can be 
grown, are grown to perfection. No 
one can grow better dahlias than can 
here be grown in the shade. Gladiolus, 
asters, delphiniums, not so good. Ex- 

riments with their successes, their 
tikes have been made, are still 
being made. 

The result to date is a beautiful 
success. Roses this morning are a 
ea wherever the eye turns—the 
ront fence of Dr. Huey, a mass of 
such gorgeous color that even the 
wildest tourist looks and stops and 
looks again. For better than 150 
miles he has come thru nothing; for 
150 more he will go thru nothing, but 
the oasis in the desert will long re- 
main a picture. 


Y WATERLILIES came origin- 
ally from New Jersey. Pink and 
Yellow Marliac hybrids are planted 
each in a box 2 by 2 feet and 1 foot 
deep. From June to October they are 
a picture. A handful or two of bone- 
meal and a little ammonium sulphate 
once in a while makes for bloom, but 
the goldfish do like the sulphate. 

Birds and the garden are a great 
joy. All winter the 63 birdhouses are 
occupied by the Mexican bluebird. 
Meadowlarks are everywhere. At the 
same season also purple crackles are 
here. As spring opens the blue- 
birds go north, the meadowlarks 
and crackles disappear. The English 
sparrow we have always—but the 
warblers, orioles, and wrens fill in for 
the summer months. This year three 
pairs of brown warblers, one family 
of wrens, and one of blue warblers 
have taken up residence. To suit his 
own ideas, a Downy Woodpecker is 
putting in a hole in another house. I 
feed regularly about 100 head of 
quail—perhaps twenty ee. 
Ebenezer, a widowed wagtail, follows 
me from place to place wherever I go 
in the garden. 

A pet lizard, Zebedee, on the front 
porch, and another, Nebuchadnezzar, 
on the rear help to keep flies away. 
The road runners keep the lizards and 
horned toads down. The red-warrior 
ants do about as they please, but ex- 
cept for stealing the quail grain do 
not do much damage. 

It is, it has been, it always will be a 
struggle against natural conditions of 
heat, of soil, and of water, and local 
social conditions, all taken together. 
Nature and society above Fag an 
Nature in the ground, tend to make it 
a matter of hard finance, but a hobby 
is a hobby anywhere. 

I have spent money, a lot of money 
and thought, professional knowl 
in engineering, rng tg Ao ife 
has given me on the place. Today my 
name as a personage is almost un- 
known even in the immediate neigh- 
borhood; but here and all over the 
state of Nevada I am known as “The 
Old Rose Man of Las Vegas.” This is 
my earldom. It has been worth while. 








Iron Fireman automatically holds 
indoor temperature steady 


Underheating and overheating — two menaces to health 


and home comfort positively eliminated by Iron Fireman 


AN IRON FIREMAN home isa haven 
of summer comfort when winter 
swoops down in all itsicyfury. The 
thermometer outside may show the 
ups and downs of weather changes 
but inside the thermometer holds 
steady at exactly the right tempera- 
ture because an Iron Fireman is 
taking care of the furnace. 

Iron Fireman burns coal auto- 
matically. It feeds fuel to the fire 
from below exactly as needed. There 
is no underheating; no overheating. 
Iron Fireman uses smaller, lower- 
priced coal, and from this cheaper 
fuel produces a fire 500 to 1000 de- 
grees hotter than is possible with 
hand firing. 

The economy of Iron Fireman 
operationis amazing. Arecent survey 
shows average annual fuel savings of 
45.61 per cent in homes where Iron 
Fireman has replaced hand firing. 
In terms of money Iron Fireman 
owners saved over $90 a year on 
their coal bills. 

Iron Fireman has brought worth- 
while fuel savings, plus the comfort 
and convenience of automatic heat to 
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thousands of home owners. Their 
satisfactory experience can be dupli- 
cated in your home. Iron Fireman 
invites investigation. Your Iron 
Fireman dealer will gladly survey 
your heating system and give you a 
report on the many ways in which 
Iron Fireman will give you better 
heat for less money. There is no cost 
for this service; no obligation except 
your willingness to judge Iron Fire- 
man performance with an open mind. 
Get in touch with an Iron Fireman 
engineer today, or write for literature. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. Branches— 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. Sub- 
sidiaries——- New York, Milwaukee. 
Dealers in principal cities. 
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Armstrong Full Automatic Electric 


N size, for instance, you will see that 

this range has been designed specially 
for the modern kitchen. In fact, it is so 
compact that a refrigerator can be placed 
with it in the space required by an ordi- 
nary range. Think of the extra space this 
gives you in your kitchen! And yet it is 
ample in size to cook a generous meal for 
a large family. 

The oven insulation is another modern 
point. It is sealed — air ; remarkably effi- 
cient. It can’t burn out, or rust out. 
Keeps the heat where it belongs. Always 
assures you of a good hot oven and a cool 
kitchen. 

The breakfast corner (lower right hand 
clement) is ariother exclusive feature. 
Makes delicious toast, waffles, griddle 
cakes, etc. 

And, of course, it is complete with all 
the usual automatic temperature control 
features, and the usual high speed elements 
found on really high grade electric ranges. 

See this range designed for the modern 
home at your nearest dealer’s or write 
direct for information. 


Clrmstron 
SINCE 1899 


ARMSTRONG Electric & Mfg. Corp. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


The Armstrong Appli- 
ances below sold by 
leading stores or shipped 
upon receipt of price. 


V oven 





» This isa 
Modern Range 


the garden will toughen them to stand 
really impossible strains. 

] have found, however, that hiring a 
husky to do some things is cheaper and 
less painful than surgeons and hospitals. 
—C, C. Champlin, Pittsburg, California. 


Hang Your Suet Bag 


AST winter I purchased a ball of kite 

twine and crocheted some simple 

suet bags to hold cold-weather provi- 
sions for my birds. This is the way: 

With a No. 6 bone crochet hook, I 
make a chain of 51 stitches, turn, make 
a quadrangle crochet (or 3 times over the 
needle) and join to foundation chain, in 
the eleventh stitch, forming a hole about 
one inch square. 

Then 1 chain 3 stitches, making a 
quadruple crochet (or 3 times over the 
needle), and join it to the foundation 
chain in the fourth stitch from where | 
joined the last one, being particular to 
chain 3 for each new hole and slip 3 on 
the foundation chain each time. 

I repeat the work until I have 10 rows 
of holes, always chaining 8 when I turn 
and crocheting reasonably tight and firm, 
as the bags soon become limp from wear. 

The ends and one side are joined to 
form the bag, and to each corner I fasten 
a tape about a foot long with which to 
tie the bag to tree branches when filled 
with the suet. We keep 4 bags filled all 
winter, each requiring about a pound of 
suet a week. 

Last winter we fed Downy Wood- 
peckers, Blue Jays, cardinals, and to- 
ward spring a few Ealtimore Orioles. 
Naturally the sparrows have a feast each 
day, but it is really amusing to watch 
them fight for a choice branch. Last 
spring we trimmed the maple tree and 
my husband untied the suet bags and 
laid them on the porch for a while. We 
were just eating dinner when we heard a 
piercing series of shrieks from some bird 
and, looking out, saw one of the Downy 
Woodpeckers protesting to the world at 
not finding his customary food in the 
customary place. You may be sure we 
tied the bags right back into the tree.— 
Mrs. O. Weigelt, Overland, Missouri. 


Clock-watching 


IIAVE read Better Homes and Gardens 

for four years and have enjoyed every 
issue. Its rapid growth and improvement 
are almost phenomenal. 


Among Ourselves 


[Continued from page 38 | 


As I have received many fine sugges- 
tions for better ways of doing things, l’d 
like to pass on to other busy homemakers 
some of my own ideas. To the best of my 
knowledge they have never appeared in 
print anywhere. 

Instead of frequently consulting the 
clock, why not put your alarm clock to 
work to remind you: 


1. When your cake, bread, or roast is 
due out of the oven. 


2. When the jars in the boiler or pres- 
sure cooker have been processed the right 
length of time. 


3. When the baby’s next feeding is due 
—day or night—or giving him a sun 
bath to warn you when he has been ex- 
posed long enough. 


1. When the children’s playtime is up 
and they must get at lessons, music prac- 
tice, or go to a music lesson. 


5. When medicine is again due to a 
sick patient in the home or to remind 
one’s self (a) when it is time to lay aside 
sewing or reading and begin to prepare a 
meal that must be ready on time, (b) 
when to make an important phone call 
at a certain hour, and, in fact, as a sure 
reminder of anything you must not for- 
get. This leaves one’s mind free to read, 
sew, or take a nap without fear of for- 
getting something. If the alarm bell is 
too loud or displeasing, it can be softened 
by pasting adhesive tape between the 
bell and the clapper.—Mrs. Claire Mc- 
Murtry-Johnston, Warsaw, Illinois. 


A Puzzle a Month 


“as ) AMUSE my little girl each month 
I have been cutting out the picture 
on the cover of Better Homes and Gardens. 
I paste this on thin wood and with a 
scroll saw easily turn it into a puzzle 
which affords her great pleasure. I have 
constructed a small box of a size to ac- 
commodate the completed pieture, about 
two inches deep. Since there has to be a 
new puzzle adh month for her, I distin- 
guish between them by painting the 
backs of the wooden pieces with a dif- 
ferent color for each issue. My youngster 
puts the puzzles together, one on top of 
the other in the box, and appears to en- 
joy it. I could use snadiaeall but wood 


makes them firmer and of course more 
serviceable.—Victor A. Anderson, Ja- 
maica, New York. 





The pony’s name is Polly. (No, indeed, she doesn’t want crackers!) 


Will Burrell, Jr., of Ebeneser, Mississippi, sent us the picture 

































































The Bicycle Club 


Makes Gifts 


[Continued from page 27} 


Lest this gift might seem small it was 
accompanied by three envelopes to 
match, which were designed to hold 
one’s prettiest belongings when they 
are put away in one’s bureau drawers, 
or to use if one were lucky enough to 
go on a trip. These were considered 
particularly nice because it would be 
easy to see their contents at a glance 
without bothering to open the envel- 
opes. 

So far the gifts had needed little 
instruction as to making. It was the 
ideas themsel ves that thrilled us; they 
were all things we girls would like to 
receive, for they were dainty and yet 
had a practical value. It was not quite 
so easy to imagine how Betty made 
the jolly-looking hearth broom that 
she had to show when at last she took 
the heavy brown wrappings from her 
lumpy bundle. It was the figure of a 
plump black Dinah witha handle 
that came right out of the top of her 
head. 

“She was easy,” exclaimed Betty 
in her peppy fashion, as she shook her 
blonde head at the ones who said 
they could never make so complicated 
a gift. ‘A child’s broom is the founda- 
tion, you see,”’ and she turned back 
the voluminous skirts to prove it. 
“A black stocking with a bit of a hole 
cut in it was pulled over the handle 
to make the face, features were 
worked on it, and a piece of a red 
bandanna tied about the top, turban- 
fashion. I made the arms of-other bits 
of the stocking, stuffed and wired fast 
to the broom. Dinah hasn’t a very 
stylish figure, I know, but the full 
skirt, the apron, and her surplice-like 
collar make up for deficiencies, don’t 
you think? She didn’t cost anything, 
either, except for the price of the 
broom, and she does look cunnin 
standing by the hearth.” Betty pla 
Dinah beside the fireplace. 


Y CONTRIBUTION was a sug- 

gestion for Christmas cards and 
bookplates. Those who are clever at 
drawing learn how to cut linoleum 
prints in junior high; it’s easier than 
making wood prints, by far. So I used 
my knowledge of linoleum cutting and 
made a very simple picture, printing it 
at home on deckle-edge paper. As the 
prints looked a bit dull for Christmas 
cards, I touched them up by hand in 
gay colors, and one design printed in 
black on blue paper those small 
gummed silver stars pasted on it. 
Truly you ought to have seen how 
well it looked. ‘‘These are going to be 
my Christmas cards,” I told the 
girls, “and for Father I have made a 
set of bookplates, all the same, with 
his name cut below. They must look 
dignified, so they have no touch of 
color.” 

The paint box had helped Ruth 
with her gifts, too. They were the 
cleverest sceuring-powder-can covers 
you ever saw, and made so easily we 
wondered no one had ever thought of 
doing something of tiie kind before. 
hey were tin cans, just a bit larger 
than the customary size of the powder 
can; the bottom of each was cut out 
neatly with one of those openers 
which turn the edges back so they 
are not dangerously sharp. A tiny 
glass handle was fastened in the cen- 
ter of the top so it could be lifted up 
and set down directly over the can. To 
make it (Continued on page 69 











“If | had less than $50 


to spend for Furniture,” 
Says Rose Cumming, 


is 


WOULD 





BUY. A TASAE”™ 


MissCumming voices the sentiment of every leading home authority in America. 


Tables are gems that complete the costume of the home. They sparkle 
with smartness—redeem drab corners—relieve the severity of halls—per- 
sonalize your guest rooms—bring hominess to your chair and davenport 
groupings—and best of all, when properly selected, serve endless useful 


purposes that make life more charming. 


Imperial has created a special group of ex- 
quisite tables to illustrate these points. 
They are now displayed by leading furni- 
ture dealers everywhere. All sell for less 
than $50. Several for much less. Yet they 
possess that refinement of fine design, and 
mellowed restraint of craftsmanship usual- 
ly found only in the exquisite Imperial 
creations of far greater cost. 

Each is identified by the famous trade- 
mark Imperial on the green shield—for 27 


years the hall mark of perfection in fine 
table artistry. 


An interesting booklet, « Tables in the Home’’, 
will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL 
TABLES 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Stockton Desk Table, $49.50 


The Athene Occasional Table, $47.50 
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The Empress Mirror, $18.00 
The Empress Console, $49.50 


See Advertising Index, page 91 
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Beautiful 
Windows 
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How to 
Achieve 
Them! 
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Remarkable New Book 
80 Pages 
on Window Draping 


gellsglt! 


Plan your window and door draperies and 
new color schemes with the aid of this new 
book by C. W. Kirsch, the leading authority. 
Obtain just the effects you want—easily, 
quickly and most economically. And know 
that what you plan—however simple, how- 
ever intricate—is authentic—correct in 
every detail. 

Here is a book that every homemaker will 
want to possess. Beautifully illustrated, 
many pages in full color. A valuable guide, 
it will render invaluable service through the 
year as a quick, accurate reference on win- 
dow draping, color harmony and interior 
decoration. 

The value of this book is $1.00. Its worth to you, 
however, could not be measured in dollars. We ask you 
to accept this 80-page volume with our compliments. 
Simply send us your name and address, and a copy of 
this book will be mailed to you promptly, postpaid. 

In planning new draperies—new color schemes— 
let us suggest that you visit the drapery hardware 
department in your Ki dealer's store, where you 
may a the finest line of drapery hardware in 


the wor 





DRAPERY HARDWARE 


FREE GIFT BOOK COUPON 


SSS SSS SSS eee as aeaanaaana 
KIRSCH COMPANY 
327 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 

You may send me free the new book by Kirsch, 
“How to Drape Your Windows.” 
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Gardening on 
a Shoestring 


[Continued from page 15] 


bloomed as in catalogs and peeped 
over the hedge at passers-by, but 
when the third spring came some of 
them failed to answer the roll call, in 
spite of anxious explorings among the 
leaves which covered them, and the 
next year I knew I must dig what re- 
mained—the hedge had grown too 
large. But in their happier homes along 
the other paths in the newer gardens, 
uncrowded by hedges and undis- 
turbed by roots of trees, they grow 
more gorgeous with the years—great 
clumps where there was once a single 
bulb. 

The story of the rose garden—the 
first invasion of the back yard—is a 
short tragedy. Frau Karl Druschki 
and Paul Neyron are the sole sur- 
vivors of that noble experiment, tho 
Silver Moon and Dr. Van Fleet clam- 
bering on the alley gate have been 
the parents of many a bush to add to 
the walls of green along our alley 
boundaries. These, with the persist- 
ent, often cursed, white Dorothy 
Perkins, her better mannered sister 
in pink, and the fragrant Baltimore 
Belle from a great-grandmother’s gar- 
den, give us roses, and to spare— 
whenever Father Winter is kind to 
Indiana! 


HEN the corner north of the ar- 

bor beckoned. How the clothes 
budget must have suffered that fall! 
For the lists of that year were quite 
pretentious—our first French Lilacs, 
Leon Gambetta, Victor Lemoine, and 
Belle de Nancy with Viburnum carlesi, 
whose balls of rose and white are 
scented as a clove, and Lemoine’s 
glorious Philadelphus virginale, whose 
great white blossoms cover her in 
June—came to us. A hat of richest 
velvet would have seen the ragbag 
long ago and a coat, however splen- 
did, would have met the same sad 
fate, but that group of five would 
grace our garden—a distinctive and a 
distinguished company. 

And so on. Any gardener could 
guess the rest. The first iris needed 
dividing, the path to the kiddies’ new 
playhouse begged for some bordering, 
there were some peonies I had longed 
for—any excuse is good for a garden! 
I received ‘“‘Peony Pointers for Plant- 
ers” and it was my undoing. When 
the next fall came, the iris were di- 
vided, and Lohengrin, Lewis Trow- 
bridge, Blue Jay, Queen Alexandra, 
and that loveliest of them all, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, were added; the peo- 
nies, Albatre, Baroness Schroeder, 
Mons. Jules Elie, Rosy Dawn, Felix 
Crousse, Festiva Maxima, Edulis 
Superba, Duchesse de Nemours, and 
Golden Harvest were scattered about 
in the newest beds and the shoestring 
nearly broke! 

Did I make any gardens in the 
spring? Of course. Why is January 
given us if not for planting? The 
chrysanthemums, the columbines, the 
Shasta Daisies, the pinks, and the 
phlox which had survived those first 
dry borders flourished in these newer 
beds as if they were weeds. The white 
Boltonia and its dainty pinkish 
lavender sister and the Hardy Ager- 
atum (Eupatorium coelestinum), which 
is such a blessing to a lazy soul, had 
not yet become pests, and the family 
wardrobe for one season took on new 
life. But not for long, for there is no 
permanent cure for my garden fever. 


Takecare! Don’t 
risk your dog’s 
good health with 
soft, moist foods. 
Play safe! Give 
him the crisp, 
crunchy fare he 
needs,..SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS...the 


FEED Him 


WISELY / 


dietary recommended by veterinarians 
everywhere, SPRATT’S FOODS contain 
wholesome, health promoting meat and 
wheat and every ingredient essential 
to the canine constitution. For your 
dog’s sake . . . buy SPRATT’S FOODs! 
Look for the name “SPRATT’S” on the 
package. 





FREE 
DOG BOOK 


54 pages of interesting 
and instructive read- 
ing! Illustrated. Write 
SPRATT’S PATENT 
LTD., Dept. B-1, 14 
Congress St., Newark, 
N. J.—-1186 Howard 
St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


© &. P. L. 1930 








to CANARY OWNERS 


Ax tin of Song Restorer and a copy of 

“Canaries, Their Varieties and Man- 
agement,” priced at 25c, will be sent 
anywhere in U.S. A. for 35cin stamps and 
dealer’s name. SPRATT’S PATENT 
LTD., Dept. B-1, Newark, N. J.—San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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Enjoy Every Breath 


MINNEHAHA HUMIDIFIER 
Radiator Shield 


Recommended bv leading pe sicans because 
it scientifically mosstens air for th and com- 


fort. Endorsed by interior decorators for its 
neatness. Preserves furniture and woodwork, 
rotects walls, saves fuel. Made in convenient 
fengths. Write for literatur: and prices. 
SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


2360 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn., U. S. A 



































Are You 
Drain Pipe Conscious?” 


Do you realize that not only costly plumbing bills 
but even ill health result from filthy, neglected 
drain pipes? Alert housewives make the regular use 
of HY-FORCE, the hot water Hydraulic Drain 
Pipe Cleaner, a part of the weekly housecleaning. 
A minute or two per drain pipe is sufficient to keep 
them sparkling clean and odorless all the way to the 
sewer. Sanitary... easy to use. . no muss. 
Order at once direct or through your 
nearest dealer. Retails for $3.00. 


M & M SALES & MFG. CO., INC. 
86A WEST PARK STREET PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The germ, latent for a while, became 
as virulent as ever with the first 
acquaintance with that pamphlet (I 
think it was called “The Exalted 
Peony’’) from New Jersey, and stews 
and soups, mush and milk, must again 
have been the family fare, for Therese 
and Mons. Martin Cahuzac were the 
chosen for tliat year. There is a rare 
distinction to Mons. Martin’s pres- 
ence, but one season of Therese’s 
blooming, the silken glory of her 
enormous flower, the softness of her 
pale pink, lavender-washed petals are 
enough to make one forego even the 
“fleshpots of Egypt.” 

And then, just as Mr. Rhoades and 
the daughters began to breathe easier 
again and the neighbors ceased to 
make unveiled hints about the future 
of the children and the likelihood of an 
inquest, and the old car carried 
decent, respectable loads instead of 
rocks and sand, dirty wet roots and 
even manure, again I was tempted 
and, by the self-same methods that 
all gardeners use, I suppose, I per- 
suaded myself that we could use less 
space for vegetables and chickens— 
and some 25 x 30 feet became mine 
to dig in and I felt as tho I had in- 
herited a farm! Then it was that I 
bought the latest (I do not say the 
last) group of peonies—Mme. Jules 
Dessert, Milton Hill, that worthy 
namesake of the divine Sarah, Walter 
Faxon, and Solange. And again I 
thank my good fortune, for these 
with the ones I already had are to me 
as glorious a company as one could 
wick—wortley any filet mignon ever 
served or any hat made! How I did 
revel in that space: room enough for 
all the divisions | wanted to make, a 
wide path bordered on*the north by 
the paler tinted iris that I loved best, 
with just a few of the dark Kochi Iris 
in between, with columbines across 
the way nodding their heads of the 
same lovely hues. 

In June there were roses we had 
nay all along the simple lattice 
ences, and the pale pink phlox and 
Lemon Daylilies, together with the 
delphiniums, for the first time were 
mine ‘‘for keeps.’’ I had planted them 
in a leveled ash heap, and I have not, 
as yet, tho I speak with crossed fin- 
gers, lost one. Yes, it is a sadly 
neglected garden in the summer, but 
when September comes those same 
colors are there again—the stra 
bloom of the delphinium, the boltoni- 
as, white and pink, the lavender-blue 
of the Hardy Ageratum, a few sprays 
of goldenrod, on to the last pink and 
yellow and bronze chrysanthemums in 
November. 

And dreams are yet unfulfilled. 
There is a list of ‘‘must-haves”’ still 
unordered, a bleedingheart or two, 
Syringa villosa, a hawthorn or so, a 
few pyrethrums, and bells-of-Canter- 
bury, and, sometime, somewhere, a 
bit of rock garden, a pool and a rill. 


si story of my shoestring ends. 
I do not record the sorrows and 
losses, the roses I killed with an undi- 
luted soap-kerosene solution, the fox- 
gloves and the anemones whichin my 
garden have but paused in passing, the 
problem of the paths which remains 
unsolved. They are erased long ago in 
the exultant joys of spring and sum- 
mer and the quiet joys of the autumn 
and winter—joys of the bloom to 
come or the bloom which has gone, of 
the first buds of spring or that feeling 
of peace and of work well done when 
we cover them all in early winter, in 
oak leaves and ashes, or cornstalks 
and maple. 





“Can you actually S-C-R-U-B 


She had long ago given up hope of 
ever keeping her window shades as 
scrupulously clean and tidy as the rest of 
her home. The dirt worked right into the 
shade fabric. Dusting wouldn’t remove 
it. Even a damp sponge wouldn’t do it. 
And she didn’t dare scrub her shades. 
Now she has heard about the new and 
improved Tontine shade—the window 
shade that can be s-c-r-u-b-b-e-d again 
and again without any harm to the fabric. 
Du Pont brings you this welcome new 
window shade. Impregnated with the 
same basic substance as that contained 
in the famous du Pont Duco, Tontine 
shades defy wear. They do not fade, pin- 


TON 


your window shades?” 


hole or fray. They withstand sunlight 
and rain. 


You can get them in a wide range of 
beautiful colors or figured designs, plain 
or corded effects. And for complete satis- 
fact’on, ask your dealer to mount them 
on Tontine guaranteed rollers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
A sample Tontine shade $1.00 


Send us the coupon below with a dollar bill, check- 
ing which color you prefer. We will send you a shade 
made up to your measurements. When you get it, 
test it. Deliberately smear dirt on it—then scrub 
with a brush, soap and hot water. Its beauty will be 
instantly restored. Only one shade (not exceeding 
40” wide) can be sent to any one home at this 
special price. The regular retail price, depending on 
length, width, etc. , at the authorized Tontine dealer’s 
in your city, is from $1.75 up. 


TINE 


aco. U. BS. PAT. OVE. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Consult the classified business directory of your telephone book for the 
name and address of the authorized Tontine dealer in your city. 





Follow These Details 





Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the 
Tontine test shade, Measure tip to tip, including metal 

ins at ends of roller (see diagram above). Measure also 
ength of shade unrolled. Specify which color is wanted: 
White, Cream, Ecru or Green.. Fill out coupon fully. 
Pin $1.00 to coupon, 


(This offer closes January 2, 1932) 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc.,B.H.G.Nov. 
100 Du Pont Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 


Canadian Industries, Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 
Toronto, Ontario, Can, 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me com- 





plete Tontine shade..... inches wide, tip to tip (cannot 
exceed qgoinches),and..... inches long (cannot exceed 
72 inches, shade unrolled). 

White F Ecru [) Cream [] Green 1 
Name . an snececooen 
Adaress 












See Advertising Index, page 91 
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This heat 
regulator tends 
the fire while 


you ave away 


F (0 ae +. 






Just think of the luxury of re- 
turning to a warm, cozy home 
every time you spend an eve- 
ning out, with no one left at 
home to tend the fire but the 
Jewell Temperature Regula- 
tor. And never a worry about 
the fire getting too high while 
you are away. For the Jewell 
protects your home by always 
keeping the fire under control. 

The Jewell brings you other luxuries, too. 
It keeps your home evenly heated all day. 
Prevents colds and reduces doctor bills. It 
shuts down the fire at night and rouses it in 
time to have rooms warm when you get up. 
The saving in fuel is surprising. 

The Jewell is made by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, America’s leading makers of automatic 
heat controls for 45 years. Your heating 
dealer will show you how a Jewell can be in- 
stalled on your present heating plant at a 
cost you can easily afford. See him today 
before the worst of winter comes. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2795 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jewell 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


THERE’S A JEWELL 
FOR EVERY HEATING PLANT 
AND FOR EVERY BUDGET 
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The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10| 


If you are a city cave-dweller—that is, 
living in an apartment house—and crave 
a bit of growing plant, try a cactus gar- 
den this winter. The cactus is hardy, can 
stand all kinds of abuse and neglect, vet 
thrive. From your florist you can buy 
little gardens or pots already planted. 
A sandy loam clay with a bit of lime 
added is about right, if you do your own 
planting. A _ cactus 
does not need a rich 
soil. 


Did you know that 
the dahlia is a native 
of Mexico and that 
the Aztee Indians 
called it acocotli. Lat- 
er the name was 
changed to Georgi- 
ana, after Professor 
Georgi, a Russian 
botanist, and some 
foreign catalogs still 
list it Georgiana. 
Then the name was 
changed again to 
dahlia in honor of 
Dr. Andreas Dahl, 
a Swedish botanist. 


One good job for 
some time this month 
or early next, de- 
pending on where 
you live, should be 
done before the 
ground freezes. Get 
your seedframes or coldframes in order 
and then cover them with leaves or straw. 
They will be ready for early planting of 
seeds next spring. 


When the average person thinks of 
roses he has in mind the Hybrid Teas, 
and these are beautiful beyond all 
measure. But in many portions of the 
country to the north they are not always 
hardy, even with the best of care, and 
losses can be expected. 

So, in addition to these, plant gen- 
erously of other kinds. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals, such as Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mrs. John Laing. Ulrich Brunner, and 
the rest, will take a year or two longer 
to come to their full beauty, but they 
are hardy and will withstand winters that 
kill off the Hybrid Teas. Do not forget 
the shrub roses, including the Rugosa, 
the Rugosa Hybrids, and the various 
species of roses. 


Last summer I visited the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. 8S. Conklin, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Mr. Conklin is a banker, but 
he lives on a large farm out from town. 
Mrs. Conklin is the gardener, and she 
has a beautiful rock garden and pool, 
perennial borders, and a fine collection of 
shrubbery. The most unusual thing I 
saw, for this is a decidedly limestone 
region, was the rhododendrons to the 
north of the house, 4 feet or more high, 
sturdy and thrifty. ‘There were both 
Rhododendron carolinianum and Rhodo- 
dendron catawbiense varieties. They were 
only 4 years old. The way they have been 
handled is interesting. 

First, the space was especially pre- 
pared by digging out the earth and filling 
the hole with acid soil, brought in from 
under oak trees in the woods. Then in 
the fall before the leaves are put on the 
soil gets a sprinkling of aluminum sul- 
phate and again in the spring. This in- 
creases acidity. Each fall the beds are 
heavily mulched with oak leaves. Often 
Mrs. Conklin pours clabbered milk 








around the roots, because it is acid, too. 


November is an excellent month for 
fighting perennial weeds. With abundant 
rains weed seeds germinate and make a 
rapid growth. Grass in the perennial 
border and in your beds of seedlings will 
quite usurp things. Clover will spring up 
unawa;res, 

So if you will get 
out with a trowel and 
hoe and go over 
everything, pulling 
out weeds by the 
roots or digging out 
with a trowel and 
carting away, you 
will save yourself a 
lot of labor next 
spring. It isn’t best 
to cultivate the 
shrubbery, for it 
should be allowed to 
harden off and be- 
come dormant. But 
you can take the hoe 
and kill out the 
weeds, It is an oppor- 
tune time to get out 
dandelions, wild car- 
rot, and yarrow from 
the lawn. 


A moss-grown stone path runs 
thru this garden and crosses the 
slope. Dr. Louis G. Knowlton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, constructed it 


Kentucky nursery- 
men tell me that rock 
gardens have not yet 
become as popular in 
that state as they 
have more to the north. There is still 
time in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
southern Indiana and Illinois, and Mis- 
souri and Arkansas to plant a rock gar- 
den this fall if you do it at once. 


But over most of the country the rock- 
garden idea has spread with amazing 
rapidity in the past few years. There are 
thousands at it, and not only are big gar- 
dens being built, but folks with just 
ordinary city lots are finding space for a 
little rockery where alpine plants can be 
grown. I wonder why this is happening. 

Well, some might consider it is an 
example of the working of the mob mind 
—just as much as a land boom, a panic, 
roller skating, or a revival meeting. It is 
the fashion, a “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” You see, I studied social 
psychology once. 

But this isn’t the whole story. There 
is something else. It is a part of the gar- 
den education of America. The expert 
gardeners of western Europe have bee 
known, not only people of means and 
large estates, but the most humble peas- 
ant and cottager, that in a rock garden 
one can grow the myriad alpine plants 
that cannot be grown satisfactorily in an 
ordinary bed or border. We are just 
beginning to recognize this. 

Many of the beginning rock gardeners 
do not know this about rock gardens 
when they begin. But they soon find out, 
and once they do they are rock-garden 
enthusiasts pursuing a hobby instead of a 
passing fad. ‘This is why rock gardening 
is here to stay. 

There's another reason or two. There 
is inherent in most of us the love of 
building something, doing something 
with our own hands. The making of a 
rock garden enables us to satisfy this 
instinct. Then we learn, too, how beauti- 
ful the rock plants are, what brilliant 
bloom, what splendid growth, what fasci- 
nation there can be in growing something 
that has its native home far up on some 
distant mountain range. 
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The Bicycle Club 
Makes Gifts 


{Continued from page 65] 


decorative she had painted each 
can a bright color and ornamented 
it with flowers. Can’t you imagine 
how delighted someone who has a 
wretty bathroom or a charming 
itchen will be to receive this cover 
for the useful but not decorative 
scouring-powder can? 

Our display was fascinating, Marie, 
Thelma’s big sister, agreed as she 
came in with a tray of hot chocolate 
and piles of homemade ginger cookies, 
the eats for the day. So fascinating, 
she decided, that she planned to copy 
some of our ideas for gifts of her own 
making. 


To Make a Bicycle- 
Club Beret 


P. S. We girls do like to take an idea 
and see what we can make of it. For 
instance, Janet's grandmother showed 
her how to crochet a wool beret that 
fits closer and looks smarter for 
bicycle-riding than even a small sports 
hat—and the yarn for its making cost 
only about 30 cents. Now we each 
have one that we call our “Pieycle- 
Club Beret.”’ They are all alike and 
make us look quite important when 
we charge down the street on our 
wheels. Then, too, most of us belong 
to the Girl Rooters at school. We 
wear white berets and white sweaters 
and sit in a body and root at the foot- 
ball games; we march in the parade 
afterward. And we're making pastel- 
color berets for ice-skating. To get 
Janet’s grandmother's directions for 
making both a double-crochet wool 
beret and a single-crochet angora 
beret, address Department L, Better 
Homes and Garde ns, Les Moines, 
lowa. Ask for Leaflet No. b- H-5, 
and inclose a 2-cent stamp for postage. 

I think it’s fun to exchange ideas, 
don’t you? if you care to write to me 
about suggestions for selecting or 
making a Christmas gift for someone, 
I'll be glad to tell you what the 
Bicycle Club and I think about it. 
Just write to “Jane,” Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose 
with your letter a 2-cent stamp for 
postage on the reply. 





COOKBOOK | 


FOR years cookbooks have come and 
gone, pian pave before has there 
been a cookbook like My Better 
Homes and —— > Cookbook. 

You will be delighted with the 
recipes. They include old favorites 
and delicious new dishes, too. The 
only recipes included in the cookbook 
are those which have actually pro 

eir superiority in the Better Homes 
and Gardens Tasting-Test Kitchen. 

My Better Homes and Gardens 
Cookbook is in loose-leaf form, with 
chapters separated by tabbed index- 

ivision cards. Each tabbed division 
card carries an index listing every 
recipe in its chapter. 

hecook book hgeoviane a filing-away 
| place to put all of your favorite 


recipes. In each chapter section are 
blank pages where you can paste or 
copy the © pesipes taken from Better 
omes and Gardens or other sources— 
each tabbed division card has space 

| to index them. 

My Better Homes and Gardens 
Cook book will be sent to you prompt! 
on receipt he * te plus 26 eqmnotec pao 
gvandhe pang. Ae ress Department 

Home Service Bureau, Better 


Rowan and Gardens, Des Moines. 
































C for the 
Night Before Christmas 


and all the days After: 


N E W 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


ERE is the Christmas gift inspira- 

tion! The one happy choice that 
is sure to delight a// the family... all 
through the year. 


New home furnishings bring the real 
Christmas thrill. As you rally ‘round 
the tree to exchange presents, no gift 
will receive more proud glances than 


your gift for the home! 


And after the tree has come down, 
your furniture gift will keep on giving 
comfort and convenience and charm— 
a beautiful, lasting reminder of 


your thoughtfulness. 


Make this a Home Furnishings 
Christmas! Luxurious new furni- 
ture, rugs and decorativeaccessories 
... for the living room, dining 
room, bedroom, kitchen, hall, sun- 
parlor. ..choose as you will. Now 


is the time to banish those out- 


© 1930. N.H.F.P. 


Dozens or Girr Ineas! Ask your local home 
furnishings dealer displaying this emblem for 
your Free copy of ‘When Good Furnishings 


worn furnishings that embarrass you 
when callers come. “First furnish your 


home... it tells what you are.” 


Visit the home furnishings dealer 
displaying the emblem below, for able 
advice and dependable service. Ask 
about the modern method of buying 
furniture, that gives you what you want 
without waiting. 

Let this “night before Christmas” be 


the first of many happy days and nights 


in your home! 






Pe 


ie > Tinea 
FURNI St 
YOUR 





Get Together’’— it's full of home arrangement 


ideas and suggestions. 






NATIONAL HOME 





FURNISHINGS 


INDUSTRY 


See Advertising Index, page 91 











Beautifully colored 
circular, explaining the 
Deluxe Drip Coffee 
Maker and the simple, 
easy method of making 
a superior beverage, 
sent free on request. 


The DEwwxE Drip 
COFFEE MAKER 


At last! The new way of making coffee 
that retains the finer flavors and SEALS 
them in the liquid; gets more flavor, more 
strength, more satisfaction out of every 
ounce of coffee than any other method. 









Photo at right shows 
coffee maker ready 
for serving. 







Illustration 
at left shows 
how coffee is 
made in the 
DeLuxe Drip 
Coffee Maker. 


Special heat- 
insulating 
Bakelite base 
keeps utensil 
hot and pro- 
tectsthe table 
surface. 


EASY to PREPARE 
Always Uniform, Always Good 

The DeLuxe Drip Coffee Maker is very easy 
to use successfully, and it gives you the 
benefit of the method of coffee making now 
highly endorsed by leading health and food 
authorities. Give your home the pleasure 
and distinction of using one. 

Interesting Facts Free 
Send coupon today for circular giving de- 
scription of and how to use this remarkable, 
new utensil. Any home can afford one for 
the price is low. Write today. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
ee ee awe ae ee ee ‘ 
Gentlemen; j 
Lage Please send me descriptive material on 4 
the DeLuxe Drip Coffee Maker. =| 
¥, cq 
¢ 








Address : 
q | 
b is 











Landscape Architect 


Discusses Gardens 
[Continued from page 20] 


things out of sight may be so cleverly 
handled that there is never a sugges- 
tion that anything is being hidden. 

“But you must remember, there is 
a difference between screening for 
privacy and obscuring a view. As 
much as I dislike to cut down and 
destroy, in some cases it must be 
done. I remember once finding my 
way with great difficulty thru a thick 
growth of elm trees which hid one of 
the most perfect scenes I had ever 
beheld. There was the brook, large 
elms, and the great open space be- 
yond. So I decided then that those 
small trees would have to come down. 
Later I encountered a conservative 
gentleman, who inquired, ‘Mrs. Ship- 
man, do you know that you are cut- 
ting down trees that it has taken 
twenty years to grow?’ 

“*Yes,’ I replied, ‘to see a brook 
that has been growing perhaps two 
hundred years.’ So you see you want 
peseey. but nothing to obscure the 
vest view that your property will 
afford.” 


REENERY. The third essential 

of the architectural garden is 
greenery, which Mrs. Shipman believes 
is of so much more importance than 
bloom. In making her own plans she 
assumes the attitude of a painter with 
palette and brush whois not interested 
in masses of flowers but in making a 
picture, one which, like a kaleido- 
scope, is pleasing every time the 
barrel turns. 

Greenery is that part of the garden 
which lasts when the blossoms have 
faded and gone and consequently 
should be considered more carefully 
than any flower which stands in relief 
against it. The blossoms of any plant 
must be quite remarkable to justify 
unsatisfactory foliage. 

In her own gardens Mrs. Shipman 
has found that a few flowers well 
placed against the proper background 
give the effect of masses of bloom and 
make so much more of a picture than 
unrelieved stretches of color alone. A 
bench, a little pool, greenery, a single 
lily against heavy foliage make a per- 
fect nook and a more pleasing scene 
than if there were hundreds of flowers. 

“Tall shrubbery is useful also in 
lending lights and shadows to your 
flowers,” said Mrs. Shipman. She 
loves her own gardens moa the re- 
flections of foliage present them in a 
myriad different aspects. “Some- 
times,” she continued, “‘ when I walk 
thru my beds in the morning, I say to 
myself, ‘Well, I shall weed out those 
flowers soon.’ And then in passing 
along that same way the same eve- 
ning when the shadows are different 
I wonder how I could ever have 
dreamt of such a thing. When you 
have a flower with shadows on it you 
have it twice—you have it a dozen 
different times. 

“In planting the garden remember 
that the greenery should be massed, 
affording always one open space. And 
then there are the walks to be con- 
sidered, the intimate lanes that lead 
thru friendly hedges and cozy by- 
ways of bloom. When planting about 
a house remember always to leave at 
least one side free of all trees, thus 
permitting an unobstructed view. 

“There may be just as much con- 
sideration of period in planting as in 
furniture, bric-a-brac, or painting. 




















Come 
See for Yourself 


. Follow the sun south to Texas 
this winter and drink deep of the joy 
of San Antonio, where folks know 
how to really live ! 


Pleasure awaits you - and profit, 
too, if you seek it. Here is an 
enchanting city 200 years young... 
once the stronghold of a Spanish 
province... now the cosmopolitan 
capital of a rich empire, where new 
oil fields and venerable missions vie 
for your interest - truly a land of 
fabulous contrasts. 


Come see for yourself! 





S tonio 
For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 42, 


Municipal Information Bureau, 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 








pec BOOK 


ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated 104 page treatise— 


based upon over 50 ye 
the treatment and feeding of dogs. 


most conditions. 
not have the particular Medicine you n 


For Free book write 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





years experience in 
There is a special Glover Medicine for 
Sold by dealerseverywhere. Should they 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us, 


GLOVER'S 














STMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 








UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 


with en to with envelopes to 
Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment now 
Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
Ad international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue No 3, showing many designe on request. 
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KINKAD: 


A Practical, ven lultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites T ° 
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1136, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 
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For different effects different flowers 
and shrubs are used. Often I am given 
a place and asked to make it look as 
if it were old like the house, as if gen- 
eration after generation had lived 
there and walked among its paths and 
flowers. In this case I would probably 
use bleedinghearts, peonies, phlox, 
lilacs, and shrubs, certain varieties of 
which afford an atmosphere of perma- 
nence and age.”’ 

Color is the last thing which Mrs. 
Shipman adds to her garden. Again 
she becomes the artist with err 
and brush, placing blues, ai ond 
and yellows—not so much of mt but 
enough to stand in relief against the 
green and produce the effect of masses 
of bloom. She is not interested pri- 
marily in the combination of larkspur 
and snapdragon, roses or delphinium, 
but these finally come into the pic- 
ture. 

‘Asa rule I take six or eight flowers 
and let each, in its season, dominate 
the garden. For the time one flower 
is the guest of honor and is merely 
supplemented with other flowers. I 
never give much space to annuals, for 
as a rule they haven’t the character 
and strength to stand by themselves. 

“I start my biennials very early in 
the year, for they do not like heat, 
gauging their planting by the time 
that spinach is sown. I find that they 
grow best when seeded in the cool 
open ground or in some shady place. 
You should scarcely press them in the 
earth. Practically the only weeding | 
do is to throw out my biennials and 
put the annuals in that same space.”’ 

As a supplement to the architec- 
tural plot Mrs. Shipman sometimes 
plans a wild garden, which is ar- 
ranged so as to disguise,all form. It 
should contain only wild plants and 
not, as is often the case, cultivated 
shrubs and flowers. 

“In making a stream in a garden of 
this kind I have often secured good 
effect by taking photographs of a 

brook which I admired and laying my 
stones just as they appea in the 
pictures,’’ Mrs. Shipman told me. 

The architectural garden is not a 
matter of size but of conformity to 
principles. The wealthy or the owner 
of a simple home may possess one of 
these spots. They are possible for all 
sections. Wherever we have a person- 
ality with an eye for beauty and a 
willingness to translate it into a se- 
cluded, well-planned picture in shrub- 
bery and flowers, there we shall have 
a garden. 
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success is in him. 

Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes 
and Gardens’ child care and training 
writer, has compiled a booklet “The 
Mental Health of the Child. Starting 
with the baby, and continuing thru 
the ages of me school child, p hy 
cusses the factors that hae ts to 
Se he ii et 
quen ect t 
ha . The booklet is a resume 
of Mrs. Shultz’s own writings, with a 
bibliography of other books on 
juvenile mental health and su 
tions for round-table discussion. 
whole is arranged for mothers’ study 
groups. 

If you would like to have this book- 
aed neagew ¥ or PL a 
clu roup, address rtment 
The fiome ‘Se Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, and 
inclose 50 cents to cover the cost of 
publication and mailing. 




















ANNOUNCING 





the beautiful New Edition of the Harvard Classics 


The most important publishing news in 15 years 


New Larger Type. New Larger 
Volumes. New De Luxe Paper. 
New Magnificent Bindings. New 
Duo-Tone Illustrations. New 
Cover Designs. New Massive 


Plates. 


Now this great library is available in a 
beautiful Home Library Edition. And the 
price is the same low price of the earlier editions! 


The modern type face (substantially larger 
than the type of former editions) has been 
selected with great care by the foremost 
craftsmen of book manufacture. 

The superb paper used for this edition was 
designed Aeccm x for it. It is an achieve- 
ment in pure a | lasting whiteness which 


forms a gage background for the crisp 
black type 


The bindings are sturdy and beautiful— 
comparable in appearance to the rare and 
expensive sets usually found only in the finest 


DR. CHARLES W. 
LLIOT, editor of the 
Harvard C ‘lassics, a work 
so universally ‘received 
that this beautiful Home 
Library Edition has be- 
come possible. 
































private libraries. The bs acks are of impressive 
design, stamped with 22 karat gold. 


The books have been lncveadill in size more 
than 15%, making a volume which is handy 
to hold and to read, as well as a size which is 
most imposing and attractive on your librat 
shelf. The illustrations are in keeping with 
the excellence of the other new features. 

Surely here is a library for every home! 
And surely here are books worthy of such a 
glorious setting. For these Harvard Classics, 
selected by Dr. Eliot, forty years President 
of Harvard University, have reached into 
hundreds of thousands of homes and have 
become a cultural influence impossible to 
calculate. 


302 immortal authors 


Here are the great deeds of man through- 
out the ages, the deathless story tellers, the 
mighty philosophers, the immortal poets and 
historians. And the great humorists and 
scientists join the glorious pageant which 
begins at 2 dawn of literature and thunders 
down through the ages to our own times. 


An amazing price offer 


Dr. Eliot said, “Do not publish an ex- 
pensive edition. Make the price within the 
range of the average family.” His wishes 
have been faithfully followed. 

And now comes the new edition—de luxe 
in form, beautiful and imposing, but costing 
no more than the earlier, less pretentious 
editions! Yet if you examined these two sets 
side by side, the greatly added value of the 
new edition would be strikingly evident. 


Send for this. free book! 


Find out today full details about 
our wonderful price offer, by which 
you may have this great, private 

ibrary at considerably le ss than 
the cost per volume of the ordi- 
nary popular novel. 


You need not decide now. 
But send immediately for 
the free booklet which 
gives Dr. Eliot’s plan 
of reading and 
which tells more 
in detail 
about the 


ani ba 50 Volumes 
and 
Lecture V olume 





DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


the boo 
all about the new 
Home Library edition 


Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Clas- 





By mail, free,sendme _ P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
klet that tells 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


of Dr. Eliot’s Five- MANE Bilan. ivsscoveiescostcesicesns 
Miss 


sics). Also, please advise how I ih hd tit cilia sees tnsinateanneael eeeeeeennee 
may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 
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See Advertising Index, page 91 
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LOOK IN YOUR RAG BAG 
FOR THIS GORGEOUS 


all-wool 
blanket 















































six beautiful 
colors; orchid, rose, 
tan, blue, green and 
gold; take your choice 


HERE’S something in your rag bag that 
should this very day be lending its color- 
ful charm to your bedroom — that should be 
lending you its sleep-inducing warmth these 
chilly autumn nights. It’s an all-wool blanket, 
just as new and lovely but only 4a/f as ex- 
pensive as any blanket you’d buy in a store. 
So look into your rag bag for old blankets, 
suits, sweaters, golf hose, dresses — anything 
that’s woolen. ‘Take out 10 pounds and send 
them on to us. For only $4.75, we will 
sterilize, card, dye, spin, weave and finish your 
wool rags and return to you a gorgeous 
colorfast blanket that measures 66” x 80”, 
You select the shade you want from these 
six beautiful colors: orchid, rose, tan, blue, 
green and gold. Send no money; just the rags 
—10 pounds of them. Every Down in Maine 
Mills blanket that you receive is guaranteed to 
be all-wool, feather-light in weight, fast in 
color, unequaled in low cost"to you, or you 
get every penny of your money back. Take 
advantage of this bargain offer now; mail your 
woolens today and pay us later. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


]f you want further information check and 
mail the coupon today! We will send you, 
without charge or obligation, a booklet that 
tells all about these beautiful blankets, together 
with samples of the blanket material. 


DOWN IN MAINE MILLS 


Established 1854 
Successors to Old North State Mills 
South Berwick, Maine, Dept. D 


FORESEES SEES EEEEEEE SEE EEE ETE EEE EEE EEE E EE EEES 


DOWN IN MAINE MILLS, 
Dept. D, South Berwick, Maine 

CJ 1 am interested in receiving a copy of your free booklet 
and blanket samples, 

D 1am sending you by parcel post 10 Ibs. of old woolens, Please 
return to. me an all-pure-wool blanket in .. color. 
I will pay the postman $4.75 for each blanket. It is understood 
that my money will be refunded in full if 1 am not satisfied. 

















We Visit a Southern Bird Garden 


[Continued from page 46 | 


destroying insects. They more than pay 
for the fruit they eat off our trees, Father 
tells me.” 

“Say now, that is interesting. I sure 
am glad we landed near your bird gar- 
den, Joan!”’ exclaims one of Aunt Sage’s 
Master Gardeners. ‘“‘My, | wish | could 
have a bird garden, but our neighbors 
keep several cats and they are always 
killing the few birds that we do have. I 
just run in the house and shut my ears 
when I hear a poor bird’s cry for help 
after the old cat gets it. I tried once to 
take a bird away from the cat, but it was 
so badly torn and injured that it made 
me sad the rest of the day!”’ 

“Yes, | know how that is,” said Joan, 
“for 1 used to have a cat. I put a bell on 
it to warn the birds, but that didn’t help 
much, and so I finally decided that there 
were other pets just as nice as the cat that 
would not kill our lovely bird friends. 
Anyway, Daddy says we can catch more 
mice in a week with a trap than the cat 
can catch in a month! Now we even have 
a catproof fence around our bird garden.” 


“: OST states are realizing the value 
of birds to our trees and plant life 
and are making cat-license laws in order 
to protect our beautiful and valuable 
feathered friends,’ remarks Uncle Sage. 
‘‘What kind of birdhouses do you have, 
Joan?’ asks a Climber who is interested 
in making soine for Christmas presents. 
“This is a purple martinhouse,” an- 
swers Joan, as aa points to the one 
mounted high on a pole around which gay 
nasturtiums climb. ‘““The martin is one 
of my favorite bird visitors. My other 
birdhouses are for bluebirds and flickers. 
The robins build in this big oak tree, the 
orioles swing their lovely basket nests in 
the wild cherry tree, and the thrush and 
catbird build in the mulberry and dog- 
wood bushes. The cardinals always nest 
in the wild grapevines that cover the 
gardenhouse.” 

“But don’t you have wrens and spar- 
rows?” asks a Sprouter. 

“Oh, yes, fae I am sorry to say 
that I do,” laughs Joan, ‘‘but I never in- 
vite them; instead, I shoo them away, 
for the sparrows are quarrelsome and 
drive the bluebirds away, and the wrens 
yuncture the cardinals’ eggs so that they 
oes no lovely families.”’ 

“Why, I didn’t know that!” exclaims a 
Master Gardener. 

“Yes, indeed, all real bird-lovers know 
that,” answers Joan. 

“By the way, Junior Gardeners, do 
you know who built the first birdhouse?” 
asks Cousin Marion. “Mr. Woodpecker 
is the architect for practically all of our 
cavity-nesting birds. You see he finds the 
decayed limbs of trees and then pecks out 
an opening just large enough to permit 
his entrance. Then he gouges out the in- 
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side until it is large enough for his nest. 
After he has reared his first family he 
moves on to another house which he has 
been working on for his second family. 
‘The woodpecker seldom inhabits the 
same house twice, and so he leaves be- 
hind him a string of empty houses for 
other birds to use. This is the reason why 
our best birdhouses are made to look like 
old limbs hollowed out by the wood- 
peckers. They are the kind the birds like 
best.”’ 

“Say, but I have learned a lot about 
birds,today!”’ remarks one of Uncle Sage’s 
Master Gardeners. “‘As soon as I reach 
home I am going to start building blue- 
bird, flicker, and martinhouses and feed- 
ing trays for Christmas presents!” 

“I am going to put a roof over my 
feeding tray. | want to give my brave 
little winter birds fresh water and food 
every day!”’ resolves a Climber. 

“And I am going to keep the feeding 
tray on our schoolroom window filled,” 
echoes a Sprouter. 

“Thank you, Joan, for the lovely time 
we have had. Come up North next sum- 
mer to see our gardens,” we all say in 
unison as we start back to our magic 
plane. 

As we speed homeward Cousin Marion 
says: “Suppose we make the birds our 
November activity, Junior Gardeners! 
Let us see how many things we can do for 
the birds every day, and then have your 
counselor write to me about them in 
order that I may give you the fourth 
gold star in our Junior Garden Club 
record book. You know that at the end 
of our Hollyhock Lane series you will 
receive a lovely book of Hollyhock Lane 
Garden cut-outs, poems, and stories. And 
don’t forget to tell your teachers and 
friends that it is never too late to join 
our merry troop of Junior Gardeners in 
their garden and Nature study. All our 
adventures, awards, and notebooks are 
available just like the Camp Fire and 
Girl Scout studies. 


Do you know that over 12,000 of our 
20,000 Junior Gardeners are organized 
in the schools by teachers? The Junior 
Garden Club organization plan can be 
had from Cousin Marion upon receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp for postage. 














Junior Gardeners of Shep- 
herdstown, West Vir- 
ginia, have a wonderful 
clubhouse and a garden 
which they kept lovely last 
summer in spite of drouth 














































Rejuvenating the 
Shabby Bathroom 


[Continued from page 31 | 


come to be considered important. 
The kind you can stand on and read 
the sad or pleasant story take up 
very little room and are popular. 

A tiny electric heater or reflector 
that can be turned on and off at will 
might add to your comfort after a cold 
showeron frosty mornings when spring 
should be here but is miles away. 

You will not, of course, forget a 
hamper for soiled towels and a waste 
basket. The solid or woven fiber and 
enameled metal ones are practical 
and attractive. There are tall oval or 
three-corner hampers that slip com- 
fortably into a vacant corner, if there 
is such a thing. 

A triple wall mirror with a shelf 
underneath and a good light over it 
may serve as a dressing table if there 
is not room for one of the small bath- 
room vanities. Some mirrors come 
with a shelf already attached. This 
combination can be arranged at a 
convenient height to permit the use 
of a small chair or stool. 


AVING settled our practical 
roblems, we may now devote 
ourselves to making the bathroom a 
pleasant room in which to bathe and 
dress. 

Suitability is important. It is 
never possible to consider the bath- 
room alone. It must be suitable to its 
occupant, the adjoining room, and 
the house generally. 

Inlaid linoleum makes a very satis- 
factory floor covering. The color goes 
clear thru the material, as you will 
see by looking at the end, and so can- 
not be walked off. It is desirable to 
have it lined with felt and glued to the 
floor. The marbelized designs are 
both practical and effective. 

There are so many kinds of scatter 
rugs suitable for bathrooms that you 
should have no trouble in finding the 
one that “‘belongs’’ in yours. Hooked 
rugs, either hand or machine made, 
are lovely. So, too, are the various 
types of rag rugs and the deep-pile 
cotton chenille. 

Whether or not the lower part of 
the walls are covered with tile, some 

ortion is sure to need decorating. 

here is, also, imitation tiling that 
can be attached to the wall. We need 
no longer confine waterproof enamel 
paint to white or cream. A delicate 
semi-neutral color does, tho, make a 
good background. The ceiling should 
usually be lighter than the walls. 
Some charming decorative effects are 
being obtained with wallpaper. Scenic 
aper with exotic sea life is quite 
uxurious. This usually, by the way, 

makes the room seem ‘larger. There 
are also interesting all-over designs. 
The star papers are charming, es- 
pecially if * ce like the outdoor sug- 


gestion. There are delicate shades of 
yellow, green, and peach with gold 
Stars. 


An all-over polka-dot pattern 
also makes a good fon kground. The 
star and polka-dot papers may be 
used on both walls and ceiling. They 
are particularly effective with figured 
shower and window curtains. An in- 
teresting waterlily paper in a soft 
shade of light green and orchid or 
gray-blue and rose goes well with 
plain fabries. This is also good as a 
border over the tile. Some of the 
es rs are glazed or waterproofed. 

‘he window drapery and shower- 
curtain ensemble is one of the newest. 


yous you like to have gleaming, 

axed floors—just like those in the 
most modern homes—in a few minutes— 
for a few cents? Then you owe it to your- 
self to try Genuine Old English Wax. 

It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether your floors are old or new, hard- 
wood or softwood, waxed, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted—all can begiven newbeau- 
ty withthismagic Solis Old English Wax. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
protects floors against scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher percentage of hard carnauba 
wax than any other floor wax—that is 


“Now.. Anyone can have —_ 


Waxed Floors 
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Add new beauty 
to your floors 
and furniture— 
in keeping with 
modern styles. . 


why its charming polish is so lasting. 

Old English Wax thoroughly cleans off 
all surface dirt and then polishes to a 
perfectly smooth and dry finish. New users 
are always amazed at the little amount of 
dust which clings to Old English Wax 
polish, Dusting becomes 
mere child’s play. 


Old English Liquid Wax is ideal 
for polishing furniture—it gives old 
furniture that modern wax finish and 
preserves forever the satiny 
sheen of new furniture. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, grocery, ar stores. 
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WRIGHT'S 

3 ILVER CREAM 

Makes WHITE PAINT and 

WINDOWS glisten 

without hard ribies. 
Send for free sample jar 

















1. A. WRIGHT & CO., —, 
15 Emerald Street Keene, N 











Just a Shake or Two 
Completes the Toilet 
Catieura Taleum 
Refreshing and Cooling 


Price 2c. Sample free. 





Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 5B, Malden, Masa. 
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sure about 48*3 
Face Brick cost!” 





It is a curious fact that many 
people believe building costs 
with Face Brick are much 
higher than with ordinary 
materials. And how far from 
the truth that really is! 


While the first cost of Face 
Brick may be s/ight/y higher, 
this is immediately compen- 
sated for in its colorful 
beauty and individuality of 
appearance. 


And, of course, the house ot 
Face Brick pays dividends 
over a period, for it is al- 
ways preferred security for 
mortgage loans—is the ulti- 
mate in fire protection —and 
requires the minimum of 
upkeep expense. 


The “Charm of Face Brick 
Homes,” with its beautiful 
photographic color illustra- 
tions, gives much new com- 
parative information and 
cost data on Face Brick, 
sent free. 





AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASS’N 
2146 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago 
26 Queen Street East, Toronto, Ont. 





EVERLASTING EVER-BEAUTIFUL 


FACE BRICK 





Rejuvenating the 
Shabby Bathroom 


There is a great variety of rubberized 
fabrics, either plain or figured. One 
may have a silk moire or taffeta en- 
semble or one of cotton in a solid color 
or chintz pattern. Rayon is also popu- 
lar. Shower curtains may be had 
ready to hang or the material pur- 
chased by the yard. An extra shower 
curtain could be split and used for 
window draperies. Glazed chintz in 
an attractive pattern is also good for 
window draperies or roller shade. The 
shower curtain might be in a solid- 
color rubberized fabric, picking up 
one of the shades in the chintz. 
Organdie or voile glass curtains do 
not go limp easily. 

Nowhere has the ensemble idea 
taken a firmer hold than in towels, 
bath mats, and wash cloths. Seat 
covers matching the bath mat or rug 
are both useful and decorative. Plain 
hospital white-terry cloth towels 
have received a college education and 
their own mother wouldn’t know 
them. There is a wide gamut of colors 
and designs that ought to fit com- 
fortably into any style of decoration. 

The color scheme may be carried to 
the point of getting a new seat cover 
in a mother-of-pearl finish and colored 
faucets for the lavatory and tub. 


HE family bathroom shown at the 

bottom of page 31 had a board 
floor, stained brown, and white wood- 
work. It was fortunate in having a 
built-in cabinet, part of which was used 
for a dressing table. The second-floor 
hall, into which it opened, was hung 
with a gay chintz paper in which rose 
and green were prominent. The owner 
used a large machine-hooked rug with 
a deep green background and large 
design in red shaded thru rose to pale 
pink. The walls were covered with a 
green-and-white toile de Jouy paper 
with a polka-dot background. A 
polka-dot paper, matching the back- 
ground of the wallpaper, was used 
for the ceiling. Pale pink ruffled voile 
glass curtains and rubberized rayon 
overdraperies in deep rose edged with 
green gave a warm glow to a sunless 
window. A rubberized shower curtain 
to match the draperies completed the 
ensemble. ‘Towel, wash cloth, and 
bath mat combinations and toilet ac- 
cessories were in rose, blue, green, 
and yellow, each member of the 
family using a favorite color. 

The color scheme of the bedroom 
to which the bathroom belonged— 
peach, blue and orchid, with a dash 
of green—was reversed for the bath- 
room illustrated at the top of page 31. 
Orchid was prominent in the design 
of the trellis paper, which picked up 
the colors in the Indian Numdah rug. 
The floor was covered with a deep 
green marbelized linoleum. The glass 
curtains were of peach organdie. 
Rubberized rayon taffeta in a deep, 
rich orchid shade was used for the 
overdraperies and shower curtain. 
Star paper in green and gold or peach 
and gold could also have been used 
effectively. The accessories were in 
blue, orchid, peach, and green. Gay 
prints in simple frames were used. 

There are no end of delightful color 
combinations that may be used in 
the bathroom, providing they do not 
clash with the adjoining room. The 
may be more restrained than an ol 
fashioned flower garden, but they 
need be no less charming. 


give your can- 
7 is French's 


ra s 
It is carefully se- ae 
lected and scien- 7) 
tifically testedin our 
own laboratories— 7) 
like any good food, 
It is Air- Washed to re- 
move chaff or dirt—a 
common cause of canary 
ailment—found in ordinary o- 
bird seed. 
And there's an extra treat in 
the French's Bird Biscuit 
FREE in every package of 
French's Bird Seed. 2) 
Dealers everywheresell French's i 
Bird Seed. Or, a full-size pack- 
age will be sent you postpaid for e\ 
15c (the retail price everywhere) 
and your dealer's name. i 
CANARY BOOK FREE 
A 42-page illustrated book on the oe 
careof Canaries is yours by writing: 
THE R.T. FRENCH COMPANY 
735 Mustard Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


FRENCH S 
BIRD SEED 


Use French's Canary Exercise Ball 





Interesting Booklet FREE 


Describes and prices rare fishes from 
the Orient and o varieties. Many 
color. The flash of these 
scavenger tions 
also described. Write for copy. 
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Round the Clock on 
Thanksgiving Day 
[Continued from page 22] 


was coconut, and I was not disap- 
pointed. It was delicious. But this 
year I shall stuff the turkey with a 
favorite cornbread stuffing, the recipe 
for which appears farther on in the 
article. 

Pumpkin pie will provide the pleas- 
ant ending, looking especially tempt- 
ing garnished with whipped cream 
and bits of sparkling plum jelly. I 
prefer wild-plum jelly if it is avail- 
able. The pie must be denied the 
young children, but they will not 
mind because they will be served indi- 
vidual pumpkin custards in cunnin 
cups. Perhaps the custard cups will 
be dressed up with crepe paper to 
represent pumpkins. Of course, spices 
are omitted from the custards for the 
sake of young stomachs. 

Children delight so much in prepa- 
rations for the holidays that I con- 
sider it is a parent’s duty to give them 
an opportunity to do their bit, even 
tho their little fingers are clumsy and 
their feet are slow. They may shine 
the red apples for the table’s center- 
pom, gather and arrange the autumn 
eaves for the bouquets, string the 
turkey’s necklace of red cranberries, 
and help set the table. 

After the dinner—what? Let’s hope 
that everyone will have had his fill 
and that peace and contentment 
abide. And, strange as it may be, I 
know that someone will be hungry b 
suppertime. A table crowded wit 
leftovers is not appealing, but a few 
of the foods from the dinner, such as 
the turkey, sliced neatly, and the 
celery, will be utilized for the supper 
snack. 

A large bowl, or many individual 
molds, bountifully filled with a gela- 
tine containing many fruits, accom- 
ponies by simple cake or cookies, will 
ye served. There will be cocoa for the 
children and either coffee or tea for 
the adults, as they prefer. The supper 
menu will read something like this: 


Slices of Cold Turkey 
; Celery 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Fruit Gelatine 
Cocoa Coffee or Tea 
Here are a few of the recipes I use 
in preparing the foods listed in the 
various menus: 
Tomato Appetizer 


5 cupfuls of tomato juice 
4 teaspoonfuls of malt vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of salt 


i: IS a marvel of nutrition chemistry that 
the zesty meatlike flavor of Savita comes 
from yeast. But now you don’t nibble your 
yeast, but drink it in this delicious beverage. 
One pound of Savita represents the essence 
of ten pounds of the finest quality of German 
(Munich) yeast. 
Savita retains all the remarkable nutritive 
roperties and healing virtues of yeast and 
1s the richest known food source of Vitamin B. 
Savita stimulates appetite, energizes the brain 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


The famous 60-page illustrated Diet Book, Health- 
ful Living, together with Savita Recipe Folder, will 
be sent free upon request addressed to Dept. 208. 
The Battle Creek Food Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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Enjoy the \onic EFFECT 


of YEAST én this delicious 
beverage! 


and nerves, invigorates the digestive organs 
and aids bowel action. 

Savitais ready-made bouillon in solid form. 
Dissolve a Savita cube or a half spoonful of 
Savita extract in a cup of hot water and you 
have instantly a delicious and satisfying con- 
somme. Taken in hot milk at bedtime, it 
relieves nerve strain and induces sound, re- 
freshing sleep. Mixed with butter, it is a 
mouth-filling, nourishing sandwich spread. It 
has wide uses in cooking... as meatless 
stocks for soups ... gravies... sauces... 
flavoring, etc. 

A jar of Savita (makes 30 cups) costs only 
50 cents and a box of 10 bouillon cubes retails 
at 25 cents. Buy Savita at the Authorized 
Battle Creek dealer, your Grocer, Druggist 
or Department store, 

















Assures you of the best possible in a Broad 
Sweep LAWN RAKE, 


Flexible 


1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire Sauce 
15 drops of tabasco sauce 
4 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
Mix the in ients together, chill 
and serve with saltines toasted with 
melted cheese over the top. A dash of 
paprika on the cheese adds a pleasing 
color note. 
The appetizer is not necessary, but 
I like to include it because it re 
in the time while Father serves the 
turkey, 
Cornbread Stuffing 
2 cupfuls of white cornmeal 


1 cupful of flour geous colors. tfully 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt make a riot of color in your 


2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder ps ght MS Bo 
2 cupfuls of milk with each Iris order. ad 


2 tablespoonfuls of fat 20 PEONIES $5 


1 medium-size onion 
ALL DIFFERENT. beautiful 
double Whiter Pinks. 


% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 eggs . varieties. 
Or 10 varieties for $2 ra ‘ of 
Poon; order. 


Light, mary * and Durable. All Steel Frame. 
Spring Steel Teeth. Finished in Green Enamel. 
Sold at Hardware and Department Stores. 
Mfg. by 


EASTERN TOOL & MFG. CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

















30 IRISES $1 DRESSING 


high with tep 3514°" long 
and y cosmetic drawer 
-down and unfin- 








1 turkey liver 
1 hard-cooked egg (Continued on page 79 each 


THE HOME GARDEN CO., Box B, LYSANDER, N. Y. 





Geneva Guild 
401 Stevens Bt., Geneva, Lil., Dept. ¥. 











See Advertising Index, page 91 













































































MANUFACTURED ® 
RUSSIA CEME! 
GLOVCEsren, MAS 

NEW Yorn. cHIcAé 


—™OUNCED UNEQUAL 






















E-—_, STAR ROSES 


Plantthis fall—and you 
will have more and bet- 
ter blooms next June. Star 
Rosesareguaranteed to bloom, 
or your money will be refunded. 
For this fall’s planting, we offer 
several new Roses—novelties— 
and the better standard varieties. 
See them all in our “Fall Guide to 

Roses” — 40 pages, 24 Roses 
showninfullcolor. Send for your copy to- 
day, and plant Star Roses this fall for more 
and better blooms next June. Send today! 


2) THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 74, Pa. 
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A California Amateur Experiments 


[Continued from page 40 | 


good ground cover for unsightly banks 
or around old buildings. We are covering 
a chickenhouse with it. It draws mois- 
ture out of stucco instead of making it 
damp as some believe. And how a bit of 
ivy does soften the angles of the average 
small square stucco house! I keep a flat- 
sided vase between a window oad screen, 
with sprays of ivy on the screen. It is 
efiective for wall vases, too. 

Jasmine slips readily but grows rather 
slowly at first. The better way is to 
bury a branch without cutting off from 
parent until well rooted. 


pANTANA slips readily but is ever- 
lastingly slow. Root a piece by cov- 
ering with earth and cut off when rooted. 

Lupines. Lift them carefully (if they 
grow wild by the acre, as they do near 
us) and bring them into the garden to 
cultivate. Let them go to seed. Next 
year the plants will be heavier and a 
heavenly blue! 

Lavender. Break off tiny rooted pieces 
and plant them. This plant likes the sun, 
altho it is very slow starting. 

Fig-marigold (Mesembryanthemum). 
This is the little pink flower which new- 
comers to California talk about. It 
makes pink carpets on hillsides and hangs 
down over retaining walls. It is excellent 
in parkings but its juicy leaves are 
ruinous to shoes. It is an ice-plant of 
course, but please do give its right name 
to anything so very lovely and so useful. 
So few people do! It grows from cuttings 
rapidly after five weeks. It serves as a 
splendid fire protection. One oil com- 
pany here in Long Beach six years ago 
started to cover its refinery grounds with 
fig-marigold. Now there are acres of it— 
just a vast carpet of magenta bloom. It 

nas grown upon itself 
until it forms little 
billows which add to 
the effectiveness. At 4 
the edges, near the 

ornamental box | 
hedges and close to 
the pavements, the | 
Mesembryanthemum 
is cut with a grass- 
cutter disc affair and 


ee 


rolled up as_ one 
would roll sod. These 
cuttings are used 
every few weeks to 
cover additional acre- 
age. And the gener- 
osity of the concern is 
noted: When we went 
to ask the gardener 
for a “‘little” he re- 
marked that he \ 
didn’t have much 
right now as he had 
about finished cut- 
ting it and asked, 
“How much do you 
need?” We said 
‘“‘Well, we’d like 
about a pailful.” He 
looked at us a mo- 
ment and said: “Oh, 
I thought that you 
wanted a truekload. Sure, I can cut off 
a cartful for you somewhere.” And he 
did, along a hedge. Fig-marigold is gen- 
erally used here on the dikes around the 
oil tanks. 

Montbretia (Tritonia) multiplies amaz- 
ingly fast. Break off the little bulblets, 
which are usually on top of the ground, 
and save them to plant. This is a plant 
which bears flowers like miniature gladi- 
olus. They are splendid garden flowers, 
and as cut flowers they last a long time. 


CET MIRE 





This photograph of the beautifully 
planted steps to the Myron A. 
Waterman home was used on a 
Christmas-greeting card sent to 
Better Homes and Gardcns last year 


Periwinkle (Vinca) roots from slips, or 
you can bre: k up a plant, leaving a few 
roots on each runner. This plant is good 
for window boxes and as a ground cover. 

Marigolds. Save your seeds of mari- 
golds, and scatter them in waste places. 
They will grow. The next year the 
flowers will be smaller than when culti- 
vated. 

Mint. Near the hydrant I have a few 
mint plants which the children use. It is 
generally dripping, and the mint, Fern 
Asparagus, aa an Umbrella Sedge thrive 
on the drips! 

Nasturtiums. Make an effort to take 
off faded blossoms. You will be repaid 
with larger blooms and more of them. 
Do not overcultivate nasturtiums. Neg- 
lect them; it agrees with them. And do 
not water them too much. 

Oxalis. Back East I used to treasure 
one plant in a pot! Here I have mounds 
of them and love them. Break off the 
little bulbs to start others. They bloom 
the yearround. 

Oleander slips readily but is very slow 
at first in top growth. 

Perennial Pea is a very pretty plant 
used on fences. The blossoms are a 
purply magenta and like miniature Sweet 

eas. They stand neglect and can be 
used to cover unsightly spots very rapid- 
ly. The foliage is green the year round 
here. The plants produce seed abun- 
dantly. 


JINSETTIA. At pruning time keep 

your eyes open for discarded eters: 
of this plant. We found prunings piled 
in an alley for trash—just happened to 
see them in passing. We chopped up 
19 pieces, besides the armful I passed on 
to others, and set each piece about 15 
inches in the ground, 
leaving about 18 
inches above ground. 
very one of the 
stems which we 
planted four months 
ago is in leaf, and 
some have tiny 
branches started. 
The flowers come on 
new growth, but we 
do not expect them 
the first year. The 
poinsettia in bloom is 
a sight to be remem- 
bered at Christmas- 
time here in Cali- 
fornia. 

Pittosporum (pro- 
nounced pit-tos’-por- 
um). Break off the 
branchlets tipped by 
their rosettes of 
leaves. They grow 
fast if just stuck in 
the ground and kept 
reasonably moist. | 
have three kinds. 

California-pop- 
pies. Did you ever 
watch . ae 

take its point- 
pa na hat off? Do! 
It pushes it up and off, then shakes out 
its golden satiny petals and unfolds. 
Yes, you can transplant poppies, but do 
it carefully. And when you pick poppies 
take your vase of water to them or singe 
them with matches as you pick. Every 
California garden should show them—for 
sentiment if for no other reason. Wher- 
ever a yellow accent is needed or wher- 
ever there is a bare spot in the perennial 
border, plant this state flower. It is 
never disappointing. 
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Is Your Home 
Furnished as 


It Should Be? 


[Continued from page 35] 


iano! A little old piano made by 
vohn Geib, who had a shop in Maiden 
Lane in 1897. The stool was bought 
here in New Orleans and had belonged 
to the same Creole family for 135 
years.”’ 

The piano stool is of rosewood, with 
a delicate, lacelike back. 

Memories, histories, and romances 
furnish the living-room of Dorothy 
Dix’s home. The Sheraton bookcase 
near the windows was brought over 
from Scotland by her great-great- 
grandfather, and if you'll look on its 
shelves you'll find a Kilmarnock edi- 
tion of Burns which belonged to the 
same grandfather. The old Chinese 
tapestry which hangs over the piano 
tells another story besides the one 
woven in its love pheasants and pink 
peonies, for it was bought in Peking 
when she was just recovering from an 
attack of influenza. When she was in 
that let-down state that accompanies 
sickness in a hotel, a friend sent a 
Chinese peddler to her room. This 
was at the time when the peddlers 
really had treasures, when some of 
them were still selling the wonderful 
tapestries and brocades that had be- 
longed to the eunuchs and the women 
of the old empire. When the women 
of the empire were thrown out upon 
the world they were forced to sell 
their jewels and treasures to live, and 
many of these found their way into 
peddler’s packs. The dull gold back- 
ground of this tapestry, with its 
lovely embroidery of flowers and 
birds, intrigued Dorothy Dix, and 
after much bargaining it was bought. 

“One of the joys of furniture 
bought in many places is that anytime 
I look around me I can go on a jour- 
ney to almost any part of the world. 
Strange little towns off the beaten 
path come back to me in candlesticks 
from old temples or embroideries done 
by peasant fingers.” 


HE living-room of Dorothy Dix’s 

home is filled with interesting 
things, some of them museum pieces. 
Yet there is nothing suggestive of a 
museum or show place about it: itis a 
room to be lived in, from its comforta- 
ble, sink-y chairs to its well-filled 
bookeases. Chinese rugs, old ta 
tries, tiny Japanese screens that little 
black-haired girls in kimonas played 
with for generations; an Italian table, 
with carved ends, and an electrolier 
made from a bronze candlestick from 
a Buddhist temple—all these seem to 
belong together, when Dorothy Dix 
has put them there. The electrolier 
bears on it the two dogs of Fez which 
guatd every Buddhist temple door to 
keep the evil spirits away. A box of 
matrix turquoise and silver from 
Thibet, a bronze elephant, and a curi- 
ous knife that looks Oriental are on 
the table: surely there is nothing of 
periods or settings in this room! 

The sunporch is a bright room, 
overlooking the beauty spot of the 
park. Its hangings are and indi- 
vidual, its furnishings yf Het A 
divan such as is found in Moorish 
palaces is at one end of the room, and 
near it a coffee table of cedar and 
lemon wood, with a tray of etched 
brass. A Berber rug from the holy 
city of Marakesht is thrown over the 
































AT THE BETTER HARDWARE STORES 















eather Strip 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











Jealthy 
Child 
OSLEY’S 


happy 
ren 


are found in snug 

homes protected by Bosley’s 

Weather Strip. All styles— 
easy to apply. 
Bosley equipped homes 


enjoy the finest kind 
of health insurance. 
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TOMORROW 
MORNING 


Woutpn’t a bowl of crunchy 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies taste 
good? Served with milk or 
¢ream with perhaps canned 
fruit or bananas ? 

Crisp cereals add variety 
to winter breakfasts—save 
work—are healthful. You 
couldn’t serve a crisper one 
than Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 
Delicious ‘‘flavor’’ bubbles 
that actually crackle out loud. 
Order the red-and-green pack- 
age from your grocer. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelley” 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, 
ALL-BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit, Wheat Krum- 
bles, Kaffee Hag Coffee — the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 
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OR REMODEL... 
Send for booklet, 
“Building a Home 
in SERENIA” 


The Serenia it describes 
is not a place but a state 
of mind that comes to 
those who build wisely and 
beautifully. Our booklet will tell you how 
to obtain true artistic beauty at lowest cost. 
How to have superb insulation that saves 
fuel and insures comfort. How to increase 
the value or saleability of your present home. 
Send today. Use the coupon. 


RED BAND Y SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd, 
Vancouver, B. C. _.___e 
(11-30) 
Address—Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send, without obliga- 
tion on my part, your free booklet, “B 
ing a Home in Serenia.” 























See Advertising Index, page 91 
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Where yards 


turn green ahead of 
the rest... you can 
bet they usea... 


MATTOCK HOE 


—DAD ATTERBURY 


f- 





“After the third frost, you'll see foresighted 
folks bring out their mattock hoes and get 
mighty busy digging up ‘round all the 
hedge, berry bushes, shrubbery and young 
trees, They know that well mulched soil 
only freezes "bout half as deep as hard- 
packed earth, and it’s going to get all the 
good out of the soaking rains and thaws. 
Next Spring you'll see the difference. 


“A mattock hoe is the only tool in the 
world for this job. It has the weight to 
break through the crust and dig hard 
ground easy. And for clearing out last 
summer’s vines and stalks and getting the 
place ship shape and snug for Winter, you 
wouldn’t catch me using anything else. 
The minute you lay hands on one in the 
store you'll see what I mean.” 

NOTE: This tool is & perfect combination of 
strength, weight and balance, well worth 

some trouble to find. If your dealer hasn’t 
it yet, send his name and $1.15. We'll 
pe 7 pees . THE UNION FORK & 


oO) PANY, 482 Dublin 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


4 *1.15 




















No. NM3 
NEW SHANK 
MATTOCK 
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Sjameebti tinea 
“DAD ATTERBURY ON GAR- SPECIAL 
DEN TOOLS” tells about sever- PURPOSE TOOLS || 
al other unusuallv effective tools, 1 SRR aii 
ul 


designed to give finer results and 
add to the fun of a Write 
for a free copy. You'll enjoy it. ’ ev NION 1930 






The biggest thrill of them 
all—with 57 different 
games — every one a fas- 
cinating, absorbing game 
of skill or concentration. 
Games that get the gang 
together for the time of 
their lives—at home. 


; i \ 57 GAMES 
7 on one board 
: The kind of games you 
want your youngsters to 
enjoy—and the kind they 
will enjoy—for every 
game has passed the test 
of child approval. The 
ideal Christmas gift! 
THE CARROM CO. 
Ludington, Michigan 


Carrom 


t--all--dealers:: 














Is Your Home 
Furnished as 


It Should Be? 


divan; to the side is an old Spanish 
table with cross-iron pieces. On top 
of the table is a chest of drawers of 
the type called by the Spanish a ‘‘Var- 
gueno —an odd chest of dark wood, 
with bands of beautifully etched 
ivory. 

There are old candlesticks that 
seem to possess an Aladdin’s lamp 
magic, and each has its history, both 
in time and in personal experience for 
Dorothy Dix. Her bedroom furniture 
came from France and is the loveliest 
marquetry I have ever seen. On each 
piece are the marks where a coronet 
or crest has been removed: just what 
the history is we'll never know. Doro- 
thy Dix found it in an attic, and be- 
vond the evident fact that it belonged 
to some member of the royal family 
or some king’s mistress, nothing 1s 
known. There are inlays of many 
different woods, working in all the 
different shadings of green and yellow 
to rose, each in natural wood and 
marvelously done. The furniture was 
made by a master, most probably at 
royal command; the crest was taken 
off vears ago, and if the history were 
known the furniture would probably 
be in some museum. 


OROTHY DIX feels a personal 

thrill in everything that is in her 
home. The open-faced Welsh dresser, 
with its collection of luster jugs; the 
rare and beautiful rugs that she has 
bought in the Orient; the chairs that 
were her grandmother's, and the tables 
that traveled almost around the globe, 
all mean something. She has always 
had that feeling about a home, and 
her story of the first home she furnish- 
ed is even more interesting than her 
one of today. 

Money was searce then, and a $10 
check was an event. Dorothy Dix’s 
stories were just beginning to sell, to 
newspapers and small magazines that 
paid little. But everything that she 
made went in furniture. When she 
saw a chair that she wanted, she wrote 
a love story, and usually had her 
heroine sitting in that very chair! 
When the check came she bought the 
chair and pasted the story that Had 
paid for it on the bottom. Tables, 
sideboard, dressers, all had their 
stories neatly pasted under them, and 
little by little the house was furnished. 
Then came the opportunity to go to 
New York, and those carefully bought 
and cherished possessions were sold. 

“And after I got to New York,” 
laughed Dorothy Dix, “I happened to 
think what would happen when the 
woman who bought my furniture 
turned the mattress. You see I used 
all my larger checks for pieces of 
furniture, but the mattress was 
bought from odds and ends of news- 
paper paragraphs. I had clipped them 
all and pasted them on the mattress. 
But I’ve never known what their next 
owner thought when she turned the 
mattress and discovered all those 
meaningless (to her) newspaper para- 
graphs!” 

After all, most of us agree with 
Dorothy Dix: we want our own 
things, whether they are right in a 
decorative sense or not. Isn’t there 
lots of pleasure in having things that 
are part of ourselves, even to the last 
bit of cretonne? 


8 EVERGREENS for $710 


FALL SHIPPING AND PLANTING TIME 






Three to five-year s® Beraey Seuss Rerose, 
old trees k 2 Chinese Arborvitae. 
Special 
Sale 


F, we ry some ma 250 , 
EVERGREENS $40 
2 norway s . 2 Arborvitae, 


2 
ine, 2 Juniperus 
munis. Trees are 5 to 6 years old. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Any $1.10 selection from this ad. free with each 
order of $5.50 or over 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVT. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


4 year old trees; two trees..................-...---00s 


RHODODENDRONS 


(Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. 
(Catawbianse) flower is reddish purple. 
(Carolimanum), dark pink. Three 7 baal $1.10 
wo 

Magnolia Trees sethantes, Trees $1 10 
HARDY AZALEA (Nudifiora) — A handsome, 

early, free-flowering, deep pink species, very pro- 

fuse, and showy. A beautiful variety. $1 10 

Very hardy. Blooming age. Each........ ° 
Lilacs, White and Pink, 2 shrubs.............-.. $1.10 
Althea (Rose of Sharon), Pink, Red, 




















Oriental Poppies, brilliant colors, flowers 8 

inches across, 10 plants........................<. 
Columbine, . eautiful colors, 10 plants.......... ; 
Fox Glove, assorted colors, 8 plants............ 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 29, EASTON, PA. 


2 ty ~% a ibdehibdnnbadebubvtenpeubanbcbedsatibeaceenl 10 
Hard use . Blue, Pink, 2 shrubs......61.10 
Golden ell, "Yellow flowers in early Spring, 

Rt EET I OS Pee CE 1.10 
Butterfly Bushes, 2 shrubs.......................... 1.10 
Cornus (Dogwood), ~ siirubs...................... 1.10 
Weigeia Rosea, 2 shrubs... anil 1.10 

Barberry, 3 and Tie it. high.” 

Bushy——6 plan oak a 
Sweet iitiams, ail ‘colees. ‘10 plants...... 1.10 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, assorted, 6 plants..$1.10 
BK Re 2 1.10 
Painted Daisies, 10 plants.................. ..$1.10 
Hardy Carnations, all colors, 8 plants.. ..$1.10 
Yellow Daisies, 1 plants....................... ----- $1.10 
Shasta Daisies, 10 plants............................ 10 
Double Hollyhocks, beautiful colors, 

I ct $1.10 
Deiphiniums, Dark Blue, Light Blue, 

a ee a $1.10 

1.10 
10 
1.10 


Add 15c for Packing 
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Science Proves That Air Leakage Around 
Doors and Windows C 8 e 
° auses ey 


. 4 to 
ings ow Guaranteed w Easy Way. 


Amazing Strips of Lifetime Bronze 
Banish Fuel Waste Instantly 
Now everyone can afford genuine metal 
westheres -stripping on doors and windows to 
Pe eh cold sir, rain, dust, soot, 
pe to sacking, = 0 dincovery. 
$30-$60 « year 
in fuel bills alone’ Anyone can apply it 
without removing anything. Use only ham- 
mer and scissors. Self-fitting, self-adjusting. 
Pays for itself in a short time or costs 
nothing. Write for FREE sample sad 
generous introductory offer. 
The RED-D-PLY CO., Dept. s-282 
1531 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


CACT — 


All correctly labeled. aie leat 
uaranteed. Postpaid. 25 dif- 
erent varieties $6. 
10 Say: vartoues, $950 
—with 8” bowl $4 
5 different varieties $150 
—with 5” bowl $2.50. 
MEXICAN TRADING CO. 
Two Republics Building 
Room A El Paso, Texas 
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Cannot fail to 













Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15 |b. 
Knitting Yarn at bargain. 


YARN at (Mi Ba : 
H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine 


Samples F REE 
Appre TREES 3% 


ood Red and Vann d go plums, pears. 
nuts, gra peng er Free 


am 
TENN. WURSERY C0., . 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 























An unpleasant task made 
EASY 





Norse is more disagreeable than scruby 
bing a toilet bowl. And nothing is more 
unnecessary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bowl will 
be spotlessly white. Any unpleasant odors 
will vanish. All germs will be killed, and 
perfect cleanliness will take the place of 
dangerous unsanitation. Sani-Flush purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap where no brush can reach. 

Free yourself from an unpleasant house- 
hold task that need not be done. Sani-Flush 
is sold in convenient punch-top cans at 
grocery, drug and hardware stores, 25c; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Mzto 
—a fine water softener.) 

















prices are so reasonable. , the 
Varieties, latest. You'll be doubly pert 
at the wonderful burst of blooms produced by our bulbs. 
Postpaid to Your Door. 
Each Color and Variety is Packed Separately and Plainly Labeled. 
100 DARWIN TULIPS, “Rainbow Mixture”... $2.30 
“ in 4 separate colors. .. 2.99 
100 - © in 10 separate colors. . 3.10 
7s nd net in 25 varieties...... .. 3.50 
50 BREEDER TULIPS, in 5 varieties...... . 1.80 
100 COTTAGE TULIPS, in 4 separate colors. 2.90 
” in 6 varieties.. .... 2.60 
96 SINGLE EARLY sons Set tT ~~ “sone 3.20 
22 varieties........ 3.80 
100 DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS, in 5 separate colors. . 3.40 
2S HYACINTHS, in 25 varieties 
sd in 5 separate colors 3.40 
100 CROCUS, in 5 separate colors. $1.90 
25 NARCISSUS, aii $1.50 
j * ip 10 varieties... 7.30 
growing wild) 


hyacinths, ete. at bargain prices. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Sox 2¢ ROSLYN HEIGHTS, LONG ISLAND, WN. ¥. 

















Free Catalog-Does Belt Work Vp 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn, Pa. 
3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 











Round the Clock on 
Thanksgiving Day 
[Continued from page 75 | 


Make a batter of the cornmeal, 
flour, salt, baking powder, milk, and 
fat. Hot fat from the cooking turkey 
may be used if available. Pour into a 
greased pan and bake in a hot oven 
(400 degrees) for about 30 minutes, or 
until done. Then crumble the bread, 
add the onion, chopped fine, the pep- 
per, the 2 eggs, and wet with warm 
water or broth from the cookin 
turkey. Add the liver, stewed. an 
chopped, and the hard-cooked egg, 
chopped. Stuff into the turkey. Put 
the remainder of the stuffing on one 
side of the roaster in a roll and cook 
with the fowl, basting the dressing 
frequently so it will be moist. This 
recipe will serve from 10 to 12. The 
cornbread may just as well be made 
the day before. 


Polish Cauliflower 


1 large head of cauliflower 

8 teaspoonfuls of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 cupful of stale bread crumbs 


Boil the head of cauliflower in 
salted water for 15 or 20 minutes. Do 
not cover the kettle. Use 1% tea- 
spoonfuls of salt to every quart of 
water. The cauliflower should be 
covered by the water. Drain off the 
water and place the cauliflower in a 
heated dish. Melt the butter in the 
saucepan and add the stale bread 
crumbs. Cook until the crumbs are 
browned slightly. Pour this sauce over 
the cauliflower and serve immediately. 
If you prefer, you may omit the sauce 
and lightly brown the boiled cauli- 
flower, head down, in a skillet con- 
taining 1 tablespoonful of butter, 1 
tablespoonful of oil, and a dash of 
nutmeg. Surround the slightly 
browned cauliflower with a medium- 
white sauce. 


Apple-and-Lettuce Salad 


1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of water 

%4 cupful of red cinnamon candies 
6 rather tart apples 

Lettuce 

4 cupful of mayonnaise 


Make a sirup of the sugar and water 
and add the candies. Stir until the 
candies are dissolved. Pare and core 
the apples and cook them whole in 
the red sirup. The cooking needs to 
be gentle so the apples will not break. 
Baste them frequently. When cooked 
the apples are covered with a lovely 
red glaze. Cool thoroly. I find it a 
good plan to cook them the day be- 
fore they are to be used. Serve on 
nests of lettuce topped with fluffy 
mayonnaise. A little cheese pushed 
thru a sieve may be stuffed into the 
cavities in the chilled apples. 

Pumpkin Pie 
114 cupfuls of cooked and strained 
pumpkin 
2%, cupful of brown sugar 
14 teaspoonful of ginger 
14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
2 eggs 
1% cupfuls of milk 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of cream 

Stir the ingredients together in the 
order listed. Bake in one crust for 
approximately 40 minutes. To set the 
crust, a hot oven (500 s) is used 
for the first 10 minutes of the baking, 
then the heat is reduced to 325 de- 
grees for the rest of the cooking. Chill 
before serving. 








1910 CARS 


WON'T DO 


TODAY 


... neither will 


1910 tozlets 


end we have T/N, the mod- 
ern toilet, as advanced in 
comparison to the old types as 
1931 cars are over brass bound 
models of twenty years ago. 





T/N is quict ... youcan scarcely 
hear it. Modern one piece design, 
tank and bowl combined. In 
colors if you wish. 


Place T/N under a window, or 
in a corner, it fits almost any- 
where. It is trouble-free, non- 
overflowing. Priced ies 
low. Mail coupon ine 

NT NON-OVERT 
tod ay ! Patented, Pat. Pend, 


WN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 





























W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2111, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1833 
Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. I am inter- 
estedin [] REMODELING [(] NEW HOME. 


Name 





Address 





Plamber’s Name 





See Advertising Index, page 91 








Humpty Comes to Tea 


YE and bye it came to be Thanks- 
giving Day by the calendar on 


the wall. Piggsy, Wiggsy, and 
Wag, the three pink pigs, had eaten a 
hearty dinner of cabbages and now lay on 
fresh clover mattresses in the sunroom. 

“What lucky little rascals we are,” 
murmured Wiggsy happily; “We have 
plenty to eat, soft beds to lie on, and a 
weatherproof roof over our pretty pink 
heads. Who could ask for more to make 
us thankful!” 

“T hope old Humpty is having a pleas- 
ant holiday, too,” mused kind-hearted 
Wag. “Only yesterday he was trying to 
locate a far-away cousin with whom he 
could break the turkey wishbone.” 
Humpty was the ragged old camel who, 
tired of circus life, had gone into seclusion 
on the edge of the sand-pit belonging to 
Laughing-river. 

“Suppose we ask him to tea,” suggested 
Piggsy. And this is how it came about on 
Thanksgiving Day at 4 o’clock that three 
pink pigs entertained a lonely old camel 
who had no family of his own. 

Wag carried the invitation, and when 
he reached the river bank he spied the old 
Arab dozing on the warm sand floor of 
his home. ‘A thankful Thanksgiving, 
Humpty,” called the pig. ‘Will you join 
us for tea?” 

“Tea!” sniffed the camel loftily. “What 
time do folks here eat, anyway! For the 
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Pauses to Appreciate Its Country 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


last three hours I have been waiting for a 
dinner invitation, and now you talk about 
tea. Well, sit down and get your breath 
while I don my embroidered jacket.” 

Wag sat down. 

Soon Humpty appeared, still wearing 
the same ragged coat. ‘What do you 
think of it?” he asked proudly, turning 
himself about. ‘There’s only one other 
like it and that belongs to the Rajah of 
Prickly Cactus, a twenty-fifth cousin, ac- 
cording to our family tree.” 


W4s was impressed. He wondered 

why his family couldn’t own a tree. 
Tomorrow he would dig up the beechnut 
sapling at the end of Cranberry Lane and 
plant it by their sunroom window. Silently 
he trudged along beside the royal old 
dromedary. 

Piggsy and Wiggsy met them at the 
gate to Piggywig Gee House. ‘Tea is 
served,” they announced; and it con- 
sisted of more cabbages and cool spring 
water. 

“T seldom drink,’’ Humpty remarked 
haughtily, ‘‘but I do relish cabbages. Just 
a large basketful or two.’”’ And one by one 
the pink pig’s cabbages disappeared. 

“Now for the desert,” chuckled Hump- 
ty. “I have a taste for deserts. I was 
brought up on one in a far country.” 


~~ 


% Ss i 
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“Desert?” echoed Piggsy perplexedly. 
“Oh, you mean dessert. I had forgotten 
about the dessert.” 

Humpty sniffed. “Call it dessert if 
you wish,” he said. “It will always be 
desert to me. What a shame you have 
forgotten it. But, look, isn’t that fresh 
clover I see in the corner?” And the old 
camel smacked his lips. “If you don’t 
mind,” he added, “TI’ll just have a mouth- 
ful of it to top off my dinner.” 

The pigs did not mind. “Help yourself, 
Humpty,” they urged, and how that 
camel did help himself was remarkably 
amusing. 

First he ate the littlest mattress, be- 
longing fo Wag. Then he ate Wiggsy’s 
bed; and finally, because he didn’t care 
for more, with the aid of Piggsy he hoisted 
the biggest mattress upon his back and 
carried it home for his breakfast. 


“ Poor old Humpty,” laughed the pink 

pigs as they stood on the doorstep 
watching his forlorn figure shuffle down 
the road. ‘‘We do hope he has had a 
thankful Thanksgiving.” 

And you may know the old camel was 
happier that night than he had been for 
many a day—yes, even a fortnight, be- 
cause of the Thanksgiving tea party 
planned by Piggsy, Wiggsy, and Wag. 






































“My Native Country...” 


LIKE all kinds of weather 
Topsy-turvied in together: 
Rainy days to read and write in; 
Blowy days to fly my kite in; 
Sunny days to romp and play in, 
Snowy days to drive the sleigh in. 
—Jim Penway. 


“Of Thee I Sing” 


HEN we appreciate something we 

like to fix it up at its very best, 
then display it to our friends and enjoy 
it with them. This is exactly why a great 
feast is the symbo! of Thanksgiving. 
This, as you know, is the harvest holi- 
day, when, for over three hundred years 
Americans have displayed how grateful 
they are for a wonderful homeland by 
assembling fine turkeys, and pumpkins, 
and other foodstuffs of its bounteous 
harvest for a Thanksgiving dinner. (I 
think the Pilgrims chose a grand way, 
don’t you?) 

Since Mother prepares a festive meal, 
your own part needs be simple. Candies, 
to finish it off, shaped like fat little pump- 
kins, taste good and are wholesome. 
Mother will be glad they are uncooked, 
because space on top of the stove just 
before Thanksgiving is precious. 

First, have clean hands for shaping 
these 

Pumpkin Treats 
% pound of shredded coconut 
Orange coloring 
1 cupful of dried figs 
1 cupful of raisins 
1 cupful of nutmeats 

Run the coconut thru a‘*food chopper 
onto a platter, using the fine blade. 
Dissolve a little orange paste or tablet 
coloring in 2 tablespoonfuls of hot water 
and sprinkle this over the coconut. Then 
rub the coconut between your hands to 
distribute the color evenly. Wash the 
fruits and nutmeats 
and drain on a 
folded tea towel. Put 
them thru the food 
chopper, mixing them 
as you do, so that 
they may be blended 
in the chopping 
Knead the mixture, 
with your hands, into 
a smooth ball. If it 
is dry, add a little 
honey or jelly to 
make the fruits stick 
together. Shape into 
fat ‘‘pumpkins’’ 
about an inch in 
diameter. Then roll 
in theorange coconut. 

Wash stained 
hands and sticky 
dishes; and what fun 
it has been!—Mary 
Elizabeth’s Mother. 


“Templed Hills” 


WE HAVE fine bicycle rides on 
Saturday mornings. We ascend 
banks that lead to a high hill, which we 
try to climb. After struggling for 10 
minutes one boy reaches the top while 
the last one keeps on trying. 

Then trouble awaits us on the rugged 
path to the bottom. ‘Trees are in our 
way, often we slide down, colliding with 
a root, stump, or tree. At the bottom 
flows the river. Arriving home we relate 
our discoveries and adventures and tell 
about our difficulties. — Edward Chase 
(12 years old), Michigan. 


tions. 


“Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride’’ 


“Let Us Rise, Then 
Sing ‘America’l” 
ITLES for your letters 
this month are your old 

friends, each a part of the 
patriotic song ‘‘America,” 
by Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith, that boys and girls 
in American schools have 
sung for several genera- 


It seems to me your let- 
ters translate this song into 
our everyday experiences. 


ee 


“..the Noble Free” 


LD Rose Hill is one of the many his- 
torical buildings still standing in 
southern Maryland. It is on a high hill 
overlooking Port Tobacco Creek and 
Valley. Long before the Revolutionary 
War Port Tobacco was a busy place and 
old persons still tell how, during the 
Civil War, large gunboats used to come 
up to the bridge, but now the creek is 
filled up and only a rowboat can get 
that far. 

This fine old brick mansion was the 
home of Doctor Brown, who was General 
Washington's friend and doctor. Here 
General Washington used to visit, and 
years ago the room he used and the high 
old bed were still shown to visitors. Tn 
this place Doctor Brown started the first 
medical school in this country, I am told. 

The mansion was surrounded by a 
beautiful park, and about 20 years ago 
these trees were cut; but still some old 
flowers and shrubs are living and you can 
get an idea of the fine gardens that were 
around the house. It is a pretty sight in 
spring, with narcissus, daffodils, lilacs, 
and snowballs, and things we don’t know 
the names of. The grounds used to be 
terraced and edged with boxwood, and 
now in some places wild roses climb over 
the hillside.—Francis W. Gray (12 years 
old), Maryland. 


“Thy Rocks and Rills” 


LOVE to roam the hills where once 

the Indians trod and am delighted to 
find their arrowheads or relics. If only 
the hills out west could talk! But I must 
walk over them and read my history to 
find out the things I long to know. 

I also love our rolling plains; it’s such 
fun to see rabbits run past soapweed and 
cactus and delightful to roam along the 
river bank and gather its many-colored 
stones. We fish and wade and bathe in 
the clear water. Our 
tree-tops are full of 
song birds in the 
summer; our sunset 
is so beautiful, and 
the rising sun lends 
splendor to the 
world. 

If I could have my 
choice of anywhere to 
live, I should stay 
with the plains of 
Texas, near the can- 
yons, with owls and 
izzards and rabbits 
for my friends. The 
rest of the world is 
grand, I know, but 
this is home to me.— 
Beth Miesse (11 
years old), Texas. 

[Do you agree with 
Beth’s choice? Let 
me know.—Louise. } 


“..Lhat Breathe Partake” 


ZING! The hummingbird— 
In mid-air he hesitates, 

His ruby throat 
Shooting darts of light into the sun. 
He is so delicate, so rare, 
God must watch over him, or else 
Long since he would have shattered 
Into tiny jeweled bits 
Against some twig or leaf. 
He hurls himself around 
So recklessly . . . Zzing: 

—Lorna L. Slocombe (15 years old), 
Massachusetts. , 








What makes dake glisten? 


This important truth is worth repeating: for 
easy and effective dishwashing, (1) scrape 
dishes well; (2) have generous suds ; (3) rinse 
with boiling water. (And see our booklet). 





When is a stocking dirty? 
Summer and winter we perspire. And per- 
spiration attacks silk underthings, frocks, 
stockings. Wash out all these promptly 
after wearing, whenever possible. 
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How best to with woodwork? 


Suds get tired. To clean easiest, best, 
change suds often. For spots, apply soap 
directly to wood. 





Is your cleaning done by noon? 


To have more time to do as you please, 
use cleaning short cuts, and have a clean- 
ing schedule or plan. 





This valuable book is free! 


We offer you an unusual kind of booklet... 
full of short cuts, and with instructions 
for making a cleaning plan to fit your par- 
ticular problems. Send for this booklet. 
Remember it’s free. 


CLEANLINESS 


INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by 


teaching the value of cleanliness 








CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. BHG-6 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free of all cost, “A Cleaner House 
by 12 O'Clock.” 











Important; Perhaps you also would be interested in ‘‘The Book 
about Baths,” or “The Thirty Day Loveliness Test.” These, too, 
are free...a part of the wide service of Cleanliness Institute 


See Advertising Index, page 91 

















The Best Way to 


Keep Your Present Home 
In Good Repair 
Is to Do One Repair Job 
FOR ALL TIME 


’T°O visualize what a good repair job means 

... to realize how you can save repeated 
repair and repainting cost ...send kodak 
picture or other photograph of an old house 










Sketch 


“Before” 
“After” 


and let our Ser- 
vice Depart- 
ment make a 
FREE sketch 
toshow how exteriormay be modernized most 
economically by putting WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles right over old sidewalls 
and roofs. No obligation. 


We will also send a book showing many examples 
entered in a recent Modernizing Contest. An old 
home may beincreased in value from two to ten times. 
Your real estate operator will tell you how you can 
improve your old home and sell it for money to help 
build a new home. 

For modernizing literature and Portfolio of full- 
color photogravures of new WEATHERBEST Homes, 
write WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Cc., 
Inc., 1058 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Distributing 
Warehouses in 
Leading Cen- 
ters. 





STA\NED-SWIMRLES | 


For Roors and Sie Wa 






WRATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO., Ine., 


1058 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. 


Enclosed is 10¢ (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 
[— Herewith is picture of old home for FREE Modernizing 
I Sketch and Literature. 


“ Send Portfolio of photogravures of new WEATHERBEST 
LS Homes. 


Name 


Address 








The choice of the 


world’s finest flowers 


Sutton’s Selected 
Long-spurred Hy- 
brid, Aquilegia. 
Seed packets, 60 
cents and 35 
cents. 


WueEN you buy Sutton’s Seeds you know that 
better seeds are not to be had. More than a hun- 
dred years of the most painstaking care and 
selection, the knowledge and skill of &. genera- 
tions of the Sutton family have resulted in seeds 
that excel in quality, in purity of strain, in 
eee colorful beauty and in sure germination. 

Your old favorite flowers, and many with which 
you may not be familiar, can be grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds—bigger, better, stronger and more 
varied in their range of colors than any you have 
ever had. Send for 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalogue 


and see for yourself. The illustrations are so 
large, the flowers pictured so naturally that choos- 
ing is made easy. The directions help you to 
know what, when, where and how to plant each 
variety. Sent postpaid for 35 cents in stamps or 
International Money Order. 

Scrron & Sons, Lrp., Derr. B, Reapine, Enciaxp 


2 2. 


England’s Best 





The Mezers Rebuild a 
70-Y¥ ear-Old House 


[Continued from page 23] 


glazed doors open into the living- 
room. This room was enlarged from 
the old house by removing the east 
wall and adding S8 feet to the length, 
making it generous in size and well 
proportioned. Two new windows were 
added and the entire east wall was 
glazed. To one side of the living-room 
was the original fireplace, faced with 
brick and of quaint design. It now 
remains in its original position, in 
perfect keeping with the simplicity 
of the room.The walls are of a simple 
wallpaper. The ceilings are of plaster 
painted white. All of the wood trim 
is plain and enameled white. With the 
odd rugs on the floor, the mellow glow 
from the lamps, and the comfortable 
furniture well arranged, there is a 
feeling of coziness. I may as well add, 
at this time, another feature so many 
overlook, a feature which adds to the 
coziness of this room as well as all of 
them in this house—the low ceiling. 
Its height is but 7 feet. 

A pair of doors form a part of the 
glazed east wall and open into a 
bright and cheerful sunroom. This 
room is down two steps and has an 
arched plaster ceiling. The walls are 
practically all glass. The floor is of 
black and white tile. It is indeed my 
idea of how a sunroom should be. A 
paved terrace adjoins it and is ac- 
cessible thru a pair of glazed doors. 


HE dining-room is ideal in size. It 
has two large windows and is en- 
tirely part of the old house. It was 
completely redecorated—the walls 
having been covered with an authen- 
tic wallpaper, the ceiling painted, the 
oak floor carefully refinished, and the 
simple wood trim neatly scraped and 
enameled. A few years ago the writer 
had the pleasure of designing two 
corner china cabinets for this room. 
These were kept in character with the 
design of the house, executed by a 
local craftsman, and have now be- 
come a part of the house. The furni- 
ture of this room is small in scale and 
in perfect keeping with the period. 
‘onveniently accessible is the 
kitchen and pantry. These rooms also 
were a part of the old house but were 
completely redecorated and refitted 
with the most modern equipment. 
The old floor was smoothed and a 
block pattern of linoleum carefully 
laid. The walls, ceilings, and wood 
trim were cleaned and then enam- 
eled. A large one-piece sink was in- 
stalled as well as a new stove and a 
large mechanical refrigerator. There 
is plenty of cabinet space as well as 
numerous shelves in the pantry. The 
pantry has a small window for light 
and air, while the kitchen is well 
lighted by a large window and the 
rear door. A door leading to the base- 
ment stair is located nearby, as also is 
one leading to the hall of the sleeping 
quarters. One can see the many ad- 
vantages of this hall. It is possible to 
go to any room of the sleeping quar- 
ters from the room you are in with- 
out passing thru another room. 

One can readily see that the bed- 
rooms marked No. 1 and No. 2 were 
of the old house, but they were com- 
pletely done over with new paint and 
attractive Colonial wallpaper. There 
was need of an additional bedroom, 
and by glancing at the plan, we see 
how it was added. The dividing par- 
titions of the closets of bedrooms No. 
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A day 
to rejoice in? 


Come down to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for your Thanksgiving 
dinner. Here is festivity without 
confusion, a bountiful joyous 
meal without the exhausting de- 
mands of preparation. Instead 
... there is the beautiful and in- 
vigorating sea. Golf. Squash. A 
ride on the beach. A snooze in 
the sun. Relaxation in the 
friendly comfort and luxury of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

Fall and winter rates now in 
effect. Write for information 
and literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel for your 
convenience. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon,Hal 








LET US PAY bt EE 
YOUR SOCIETY i 
Evins: church societies. and “other groups 


are abandoning bazaars, lawn fetes, dinners, 
turning to this new, simple, 
raising funds. The fuss and 

worry of organizing and campaigning and 

ing bills are ended, as well ag the none-too- 


ant “begging” of money from friends. Th 
sands societies have profited by this plan. 


InvestNoMoney! PlanFree! 
w yee are an officer or member of a society, 
te today. In a short time you can have this 
$72.00 in Tt treasury—without a penny in- 
vestment ! If you have gone stale on wa 
raise money, try this easier, surer met b 
us tell you what others have done, and how they 
haveenriched their treasury this way, rafter 
year. Mrs. Esther Miller, Asst. Sec., 3028, 
Campana Corp., Batavia, Illinois 
















For Safety, hang your 
Framed Pictures - 


on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
4Sizes. Hold up to 100 pounds 
1 packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 











fe Keep ‘i’ Wires 
Off the Floor! 
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Dry leaves mixe«! 

with ADCO turn 

into rich artificial 

manure. So do stalks, vines and cutt from the garden. 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, wit animals. You 
owe it to yourself to know about this method. Particulars free. 
ADCO, 1741 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 







































Unsightly 

eracks... 
Easily 
resuriaced 






































cracked 


You can easily make 
walls and ceilings good as 
new with Rutland Patching 
Plaster — the quick, money- 
saving mender. Just mix with 
alittle water, then fill crack or 
hole. If you want a perfect, 
lasting job, be sure to ask for 
Rutland Patching Plaster— 
made by the secret Rutland 
formula that insures absolute 
whiteness and permanence. 
At paint, wall-paper and hard- 
ware stores. Rutland Fire Clay 
Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


RUTLAND 
PATCHING 
PLASTER 















































































Spring-flowering 


BULBS 


Tulips, Hyacinths, ete., should be 
ordered and planted now from the 
superb assortment listed in 


Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


The beautiful Roses which we have 
prepared specially for Fall planting are 
also shown, as well as all Plants and 
Seeds which should be put in the 
ground now. 





A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A, DREER 
| Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Re of radio — N seat ll “4 
Grid, all “electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful = 











soles—also battery operated sets. b 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 290 CcHuIicaco 


















1 and No. 2 were removed, forming a 
passage to Bedroom No. 3. New 
closets as well as a modern bathroom 
were incorporated in the addition. 
The old bathroom was re-equipped 
with modern fixtures and decorations 
and is well located. All three bed- 
rooms are ideal in size, with large 
closets. They are bright and sunny, 
and with furnishings that are in per- 
fect harmony with the style of the 
house, there is a feeling of ease and 
restfulness about them. 

Tucked away in the corner of the 
living-room, nearest the bedrooms, is 
a small closed stairway leading to the 
second floor. Here we find two com- 
pact but ample-size rooms, with an 
abundance of closets and cabinet 
space. These rooms are in the high 
part above the reception hall and 
art of the living-room. They are 
lighted by the unique dormer win- 
dows on the sides, the circular window 
on the front, and a remaining window 
in the rear. These rooms were entirel 
done over and are furnished wit 
furniture small in scale, forming an 
element of comfort. 

This house is in fact living again 
and has become a home with a charm 
about it that no house fresh from the 
he:ds of the carpenter and plasterers 
can ever rival. Standing in simple 
dignity behind the great old trees, it 
seems to have stepped back a century 
to find the architectural beauty of 
that bygone day when men built 
homes not only for themsleves but 
for future generations. 


A Garden on High 
Sea Cliffs 


| Continued from page 30] 


Jenkins’ collection, for it is pro- 
nounced the finest in the state, Aloe 
distans—a supremacy that points the 
way to future greatness for an Old 
World plant so long associated with 
inaccessibility. Descending a path at 
the right where ground covers run a 
mad race, we come upon century- 
plants, old-hen-and-chickens, Sem- 
pervivums, and one’s attention is at- 
tracted to the wise placing of several 
imported jars. Beside a blue vipers- 
buglos (Echium), of splendid growth 
and verdure, there stands a handsome 
blue jar which accents and spreads 
color thruout the area. Japanese lan- 
terns are placed in eye-arresting posi- 
tions, serving always to create har- 
mony and favor to the luxuriant flora 
against them. Poppies are found in 
profusion, also rockroses (Cistus); fig- 
marigolds (mesembry-anthemum), of 
Greek and Canary Island origin. A 
cactus garden fits into an angle of the 
house, and many examples of this 
popular desert flower are thriving 
there. 

At the front of the dwelling there is 
a small entrance plot, and in it are 
tiny plants of rare flowers that one 
day will repay the patience their slow 
progress enforces. Here also flourishes 
a number of water plants and grasses, 
growing about a second pond, and 
a reappearance of the rock plants 
that have come to such amazing 
development in the garden proper. 

In the wealth of bloom and beauty 
at every step there is satisfactory 
proof of its prizewinning fitness; but 
in it also is impressively demonstrated 
that soil may be defeated, that salt 
winds may be counted on to create 
original color, and that vegetation 
can be greatly varied. 























Dont WOTTY... 


DOUBLE X WILL 
MAKE THAT FLOOR 
GOOD AS NEW.... 
AND Easy TOO 


Those heart-rending little accidents 
that happen in the best of regulated 
families—you can at least quit worry- 
ing about them. For instance: when 
Your Young Hopeful, in a mad 
dash across a living room, spills a 
bottle of ink over your pet floor— 
don’t get blue, getacan of Double X! 

Acanof thisdouble-action magic, 
a pail of boiling water and a mop are 
ALL you need to remove every trace 
of stain and bleach the wood back 
to its original beauty. 

Economical, too! A 75¢ (pound) 
can of Double X will clean-and- 

=~, bleach the floor of an 

average room and doit 
in one operation! 
At paint and hardware 
stores in two sizes: pound 
can (75¢) and 4 oz. carton 
(25¢). See Special Trial 
Offer in coupon below. 


ouble, 
Dui 





Special Trial Offer— Mail coupon now! 
Scua.x Cuemicat Co., 350 East Second St., Los les 
For the enclosed 10f (to cover cost of packing and mailing) 
send me a 25¢ “Get-Acquainted Package” of Double x 
Floor Cleaner. [p6} 
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Address = 
See Advertising Index, page 91 















PLASTIC WOOD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






Keep your cupboards dust proof and 
wee. Ayame by filling all cracks and 
holes with Plastic Wood, which 
handles like putty and hardens into 
solid lasting wood. It is readily 
moulded, adheres lastingly, and takes 
paint, varnish or lacquer perfectly. 
Use it too for furniture repairs, and 
for holding loose handles, casters, 
tiles, bathroom fixtures. At Hardware 
and Paint Stores in 25c, 35¢ and $1.00 
sizes. Solvent, for softening Plastic 
Wood, 25c. 

“Things to do with Plastic Wood” 
48 pages, illustrated, showing over 
100 practical uses of Plastic Wood for 
the home, automobile, boat, model 
making, etc. —it is a book showing 
how to save many dollars on repairs by 
the use of Plastic Wood. By mail, 10c. 

























ADDISON-LESLIE Co., 131 Bolivar St. 
Canton, Mass. 

Please send “Things to do with Plastic 
Wood”. I enclose 10 cents. 
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STONES 


““A Blend of Iridescent Beauty “ 


Here is welcome relief from the dull and the 
ordinary. Beautiful iridescent Tilestones that 
add new charm to terraces, sunrooms, porches, 
entries and garages. Permanent, unfading 
genuine Ceramic colors. Wonderful high light 
effects— each Tilestone a work of art in itself, 
blending with every other Tilestone. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Send today for new illustrated folder showing 
Tilestones in full and true color. Moderate cost 
of Tilestones makes their generous use a wise 
investment. Made in a range of sizes to provide 
the most beautiful pattern effects. Write for 
color reproductions today. 


The Peebles Roofing Tile Company 
Dept. BHG-I1 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 












intervals along the wall to give further 
interest and color, and another color 
note is found on the wall at the rear in a 
pay tile decoration above a long stone 

nch. This is on an axis with the center 
of the drive and is plainly visible from 
the street. At the entrance to the drive- 
way a well-designed gate of unpainted 
wood, wonthaned. gives additional pri- 
vacy to the front lawn, as do the shrubs 
— have been planted just inside the 
wall. 

The exterior of the house is a most in- 
teresting study in values, for the plaster 
walls are practically white; the shake 
roof almost black; the entrance door, 
heavy wood lintels over some of the 
openings, porch details, and entrance 
gate, a weathered gray; and here and 
there touches of black wrought iron to 
supply accent and character. 


HE outstanding features of the de- 

sign are the two great chimneys, 
denoting hospitality within, and the 
simple entrance detail. 

A very plain wrought-iron railing out- 
lines the entrance stoop, and the paneled 
door opens into a small vestibule con- 
taining a convenient coat closet. From 
here one may enter either the living- 
room or bedroom wing of the house. 
The living-room is connected with the 
remainder of the house only at its west 
end, thus enabling it to have windows on 
three sides, thru which to catch all the 
breezes, the sunlight, and the view. The 
light plaster walls, showing an uneven 
surface, with some marks of the trowel, 
the floor of 9-inch square tiles in varying 
shades of tan and brown, the unpreten- 
tious beamed ceiling, the large and 
friendly fireplace, and the inward-open- 
ing casement windows form a restful 
background for the informal furniture. 

The house belongs to that type proba- 
bly best described as Mediterranean, but 
many of the details are quite English— 
in fact, the simple architectural styles of 
all countries share so much in common 
that it is difficult to say from where each 
i eagence comes. The furniture in the 
Behr residence derives its origin from 
many lands, some pieces being distinctly 
Spanish, others Early American or 
English, while still others are purely the 
product of the comfort-loving twentieth 
century. All, however, are fairly small in 
scale and sincere 
in character—like 
the house itself. 
The fireplace 
gives, as it gener- 
ally does, the key- 
note to the entire 
room. It consists 
of a heavy plaster 
mold around the 
opening with a 
very simple wood- 
en shelf above it. 
The shelf, like the 
broad ceiling 
beams, is substan- 
tial and undecor- 
ated. Most of the 
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The plan shows 
how the house 
grew and grew as 
new needs were 
found. Y our home 
may offer equal 
possibilities for 
such development 





A House That Grew in California 


[Continued from page 18 ] 


furniture in the room is nicely grouped 
around the fireplace end, leaving the 
western end to serve as a way. The 
two French doors on the north wall of 
the living-room open onto a covered 
terrace, 10 feet by 20 feet, which is also 
accessible from the dining-room and is in 
constant use a large part of the year in 
this warm climate. 

The dining-room is treated in much 
the same way as the living-room except 
that wood lintels are used over the case- 
ment windows and bright Mexican tiles 
face the opening of the fireplace. The 
furniture is Spanish in feeling, altho 
tables and chairs of much the same type 
are found in the early English and Dutch 
homes, and the heavy linen curtains, 
with their colorful crewel work decora- 
tions, are decidedly characteristic of the 
former. 

The pantry and kitchen, both copi- 
ously supplied with cases of all sizes and 
shapes, are placed on the north side of 
the house. The kitchen is fortunate in 
having cross-ventilation, for it opens on 
the screen porch, which is on the south 
side of the service wing, and gives access 
to the rear court, garage, and other out- 
buildings. 

In its original state, the house con- 
tained three bedrooms, ees 
13 by 15 feet, and one bathroom, all 
opening from a small, square hall, which 
in its turn joined the entrance vestibule. 
Between Bedroom No. 2 and the bath- 
room was a large closet, and when the 
owners needed a fourth bedroom this 
closet was opened at its western end and 
formed the connecting link between the 
old square hall and the new passage 
which leads to the irregularly shaped bed- 
room, added at the southwest corner of 
the house. Between this room and Bed- 
room No. 2 lie the new dressing room, 
bathroom, and two closets. 


LL the rooms in this part of the house 
are bright and sunny, being plenti- 
fully provided with large casement win- 
dows, and are furnished in complete har- 
mony with the remainder of the house. 
Across the broad, brick-paved drive- 
way from the new bedroom was built 
another room, which can serve as den, 
studio, or office. It has large windows at 
both ends and a most attractive fireplace 
in one corner. 
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Perfect 
dyeing is so 
easy! 


T’S really fun, restoring things to new 

beauty and usefulness with Diamond 

Dyes. Their use is so simple and you're 
always so proud of the results! 

Diamond Dyes are made so they go on 
smoothly and evenly; so they cannot spot 
or streak. The generous quantity of pure 
anilines they contain makes them do perfect 
work even in the hands of a child. 

The rich, clear, new-looking colors these 
perfect dyes always yield are due to the 
same pure anilines. In dyes it’s the anilines 
that do the work; and Diamond Dyes 
contain the highest quality anilines moncy 
can buy. 

When you sce the perfectly gorgeous 
colors they give—and know their easy use 
—you’ll understand why they’ re the choice 
of amillion women. Generous 15c packages 
—at all drugstores. ‘ 


Diamond Dycs 


Highest Quality Anilines 
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ing Cards 
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POST 
PAID 









Supervalue in qual- 
Ity and design. Better than 
ever. Each card represents the y! 
most careful workmanship. All 
in brilliant color harmonies and have that No. 82035 
decorative charm and beauty so much to be desired. All 
are in envelopes with colored linings tomatch. J/ you can 
duplicate for less than $2.00 elsewhere, money cheerfully 
refunded ‘ Our Special Price—Box of 30 for $1.00. 
FREE GIFT BOOK Our 60th Amnntversary Catalog 
‘ —Over 200 ny of Jewelry, 
Watches, Silver, and charming moderately priced Gifts 
for every occasion. De your Christmas shopping in the 
comfort of your easy cbhair—direct by and save 
both time and money. Write today for this Free Book. 


JASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO. 
10 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











fied Customers. 5-yr. tee, Write y. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO.. VERS. 
81 Rochester Ave. 











G Prices lower than ever be- 
fore; medium size soft shell, 

best quality, new crop 

pecans, 4 lbs. $1.00; 25 Ibs., $6.00, prepaid. Illus- 
trated price list and recipes mailed FREF. 
HITCHCOCK PECAN CO., Hitchcock, Texas 














If It’s Russian Food 


You're W anting— 
[Continued from page 32 | 


with our favorite and accustomed 
American-style dishes. There are one 
or two places which are on equal 
planes, so far as epicurean food—and 
wices—go, with the best of the 
Dooncls kanatiote restaurants. 

There are others where excellent 
food at a reasonable price is served. 
As you would expect, several of these 
are in the heart of the Russian colony, 
over on Second Avenue around 
Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets. They 
retain a large national clientele and 
have many visitors from uptown or 
out-of-town who are in search of good 
food with colorful music and sur- 
roundings. 

One of the pleasantest places for 
dinner or for supper is the Russian 
Art Restaurant on Second Avenue 
near Twelfth Street. Here you can be 
sure of good food at a reasonable 
price. There is an excellent table 
d’hote at dinner in the evening and a 
good stringed orchestra furnishes 
music to which many dance. Or you 
may eat and talk without having 
your conversation completely 
drowned. At late-supper time a sort 
of glorified vaudeville is put on for 
your benefit. Many of the singers and 
other musicians who have been there 
or are there now you have heard over 
the radio. You probably know well 
(by sound) Zinaida Nikolina, Eliena 
Casanova, Sasha Leonoff, and Misha 
Morkoff. Perhaps you have seen in 
vaudeville Serge Abagoff and Alex- 
ander Bolshakoff. Some of these danc- 
ers who made their first appearance 
at the Russian Art are now on Broad- 
way and others have come to make 
their start in this small way. There is 
no cover charge for the supper enter- 
tainment, but prices, while still com- 
paratively low at night-club stand- 
ards, are not on the dinnertime table 
d’hote scale. The menu informs us 
that after 10 o’clock in the evening 
there will be a minimum charge of 
$1.50 a person, so you can see that 
you are not expected to mortgage 
your pocketbook at one evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

The dinner menus here are typical 
of what is to be found daily at a Rus- 
sian restaurant table d’hote. You will 
note it is written in-a combination of 
English, French, and Russian. 


USSIAN food has several special 
characteristics. Many appetizers 
are served, as you might expect, know- 
ing the proximity of Russia on the 
North to the Scandinavian countries. 
We do not find as elaborate a collec- 
tion of hors d’oeuvres, “Holodeta,” as 
on theScandinavian Smérgisbord, but 
we find some of the same favorites— 
especially caviar, herring, and anchov- 
ies. Sour cream is a much used acces- 
sory, particularly with soup, and in 
sauces for meat and fish. The famous 
“Borscht,” that vegetable soup which 
derives its typical color from beets 
but which has many other vegetables 
in it as well, gets some of its individu- 
ality from the sour cream that is add- 
ed after it is served. The cold Borscht, 
a favorite warm-weather choice, is 
made by an entirely different recipe, 
as you will note in the recipes appear- 
ing farther on in this Grtbals. 


Cottage cheese is used for many pur- 


poses—for sweet-cheese cake and for 
filling the “Blintchiky,”’ those tender 








Should any 


married woman 
remain unaware 





[ of these most important] 
facts 


O much is at stake that every woman should 
learn the real facts before she feels she has 
solved her problem. It is not enough to accept 
the beliefs of even the majority of her friends. 
They may be wrong. Let her find out for herself 
from an authentic source. Let her read the booklet 
‘The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene.” 
And she can no longer be unaware of the truth. 


Zonite—strong, not poisonous 
Undoubtedly the antiseptic must be powerful to 
produce surgical cleanliness. Here is where the 
misunderstanding lies. Physicians certainly ap- 
prove of feminine hygiene. Just as certainly they 
do not approve of bichloride of mercury and 
compounds of carbolic acid. Yet some women still 
persist in using these caustic poisons. They do 
not know that the modern germicide, Zonite, is 
safe as pure water and far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that may be allowed on 
the body. 


Read this book of instruction 


Zonite is non-poisonous and non-caustic. It 
cannot cause areas of scar tissue nor interfere 
with normal secretions. It is actually soothing 
to membranes. Send for this booklet that tells 
facts in language easy to understand. You can 
get Zonite at your own drug store, in bottles. 
Zonite Products Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y. 





In bottles: 
30c, 6Oc, $1 


Both in U.S. A. 
and Canada 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. BH-Ol11 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 


[4 The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 

(Please print name) 
PND, thc ns dare Gate net oe Ser Mabe 


a a i 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 











See Advertising Index, page 91 

















7 Maspertt Fare Fold 
rs for garages, old an 
new, eliminate the many 
shortcomings of the swing 
type doors that sag and 
swell—that blow shut as 
you are ready to drive in or 
out—that require ‘“digging- 
out” when the snow and 
ice come. And how easily 
they operate because of the 
rfect balancing! Note il- 
Encuesion showing how 
door clears car even when 
bumper is almost against 
door. Folds compactly 
against low ceiling. Can 
installed on any garage ..- 
Now is the time to have 
Verti-Fold Doors installed 
—whencarpentersandcon- 
tractors are interested in 
remodeling work. It takes 
less than 1/2 day to make 
a complete replacement. 
For prices, complete infor- 
2 mation and local dealer's 
nae name, clip and mail handy 
5 coupon below. 


MAJESTIC 


VERTI-~FOLD DOOR 


ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee en | 


: Tue Mayestic Co., Huntington, Ind. : 
| Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
| Verti-Fold Doors including prices and name of nearest 
| dealer. 
1 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Name — 
Address — 
City State 
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HELPS for 
Home Builders, 


Home Owners, 
and Anyone Planning 
to Bui 


Any home owner or anyone plan- 
ning to build will find a gold mine 
of information in the six books 
which we ship for examina- 
Home owners save money making 
repairs and doing odd jobs right. Those 

Poasing to build can save hundreds of 
dollars by being able to check architect's plans and con- 
tractor’s figures. 

These books cover fully, carpentry, use of tools, plumb- 
ing and heating, ventilating, drainage, masonry and 
contractor's estimates, hot water supply, painting: th fact 
every phase of building construction, and in addition, show 
how to do all sorts of work around house and yard. 

Carpenters and contractors use them to check their own 
figures. Everything is told in simple language so that 
anyone can understand it. New Jiffy Index puts every- 
thing before your eyes without waste of time. 


No Money Needed 


Don't send « penny. Just send name and address on the coupon and 


we will ship the complete set of five volumes, 2400 pages. Look them 
over, find out anything you want to know and then at the end of ten 
days if you want to keep them, send two dollars. After that, send only 


i 
three dollars per month until the special price of $19.80 (former price 
$24.80) has been paid. 


—~———FOR FREE OFFER USE COUPON — — 


American T , Dept. G-814 
Drexel Bivd. at Bath see > mM. 
You may send the five big books described above on your FREE OFFER. 


[ will examine them and return them in ten days unless I like them, in 
which case I will send only two dollars and after that three dollars per 

wnth until the special price of only $19.80 has been paid. It is understood 
that these books contain a course in drawing and blue-print reading. 


Name... eee eee eee eee eee eee errr ee CORR Reet eee eeeeeeee 









If It’s Russian Food 
You're W anting— 


pancakes or “crapes’’ that are also 
served with apples and with jelly. 
Speaking of pancakes, one of the most 
famous Russian dishes is the ““Blinys,”’ 
or raised rye-pancakes, served with 
sour cream, caviar, minced onion, and 
hard-cooked eggs. Altho supposedly 
an appetizer, it is really appropriate 
as a whole course. Because caviar is 
expensive the Blinys are among the 
most expensive dishes on the menu, 
We naturally associate Russia and 
caviars—which you may know comes 
in a number of different qualities— 
and, among these, epicureans make 
great distinction. There is the ‘fresh’ 
caviar that is always in the luxury 
class; then the ‘“‘pressed”’ caviar,”’ less 
expensive; and the ‘‘red’’ caviar, a still 
cheaper variety. Let me also whisper 
to you that there is now to be found 
on the market other salted fish roes 
with a flavor not unlike that of the 
world-famous sturgeon roe,’ and these 
are within the reach of all of us. They 
are marked “imitation” caviar, but 
they are not imitation fish roes. They 
will serve very well for homemade 
Blinys. 

There are other interesting meat 
dishes, such as Beef a la Stroganoff, 
which is a casserole dish of beef, 
fried onions, mushrooms, and sour 
cream. Mushrooms are used a good 
deal in various dishes. One of the 
most popular dishes is Mushroom a la 
Russe, which also has a sour-cream 
sauce. 


N THE Russian Art Restaurant the 

consistently good food is the respon- 
sibility of Adolph, the maitre d ‘hotel, 
who is a Russian but who has been in 
this country twenty-odd years and 
who had his training experience in 
such restaurants as Rector’s, where 
he was secretary of the house for four- 
teen years. Adolph had a hand in the 
development of some of the first Rus- 
sian restaurants after Rector’s closed 
and his experience has doubtless 
meant much in the maintenance of 
consistent standards of the Russian 
Art. 

“A restaurant,’’ he told us, “‘is just 
like a baby. It must be watched all the 
time. One bad mistake and you can 
never make up for it.”” He also told us 
that all the chickens and eggs used in 
the restaurant come from one farm in 
Westchester County, and only the 
freshest and best of vegetables are 
used. I asked him if all kinds of foods 
used in Russia could be procured in 
New York and he assured me that 
they could—‘“‘and more too.” 

Then the cooking: it must be of the 
best. The chef was head cook before 
the Revolution at one of the largest 
and finest palaces in Petrograd. From 
the chef, who rejoices in the musical 
name of Demetri Kouzutzoff, we pro- 
cured recipes for some of the dishes 
that interested us the most. (Adolph 
was called to translate several of these 
for us.) Then the chef made some of 
his Crapesa la Russe, or “Blintchiky,” 
as they are also called, a specialty of 
the house. These are really French 
pancakes, baked in a medium-size 
iron frying pan that is well greased. 
As soon as a cake is browned on one 
side and firm to the touch on the 
other, it is removed to a cloth on the 
table and rolled around cottage 
cheese. It is then covered with straw- 
berry or raspberry jelly and served 
piping hot. 
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The thousands of extra steps . . . che dozens 
of unpleasant hours wasted in pumping and 
carrying water can casily offsee all the ad- 
vantages of the suburban or country homte 
Bur fortunately, even though you are beyond 
the city’s water mains a Hoosier Water 
Syste will provide running water under 
city pressure. A Hoosier will make your 
water supply just as economical, dependable. 
permanent as it would be on the city water 
system. 

The Hoosier is built for perma- 
nent service. It is protected IN. 
SIDE AND OUT by a heavy coat- 
ing of pure zinc, applied by the 
famous Gat VAZinx Process. The 
Hoosier’s extra quality, its rugged- 


ness and simplicity insure a life-time 


of trouble-free, economical service. 
bring your copy—without obligation 


g A Thus book shows how simple it 1s to have 
ry ge: wRTE FoR IT TODAY 
F 


anes water under pressure if you re 
oR) LINT & WALLING MFG. CO 
32 OAK STREET KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


ety mains. A word from you «:!! 
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ALSO BUILDERS OF THE 
FAMOUS * STAR WINDMILLS * 








Less than 4 the Cost 

Line your closets with 
Cedar-Cote. Prevent 
moths. Easily applied with 
brush to any surface. Dries 
quickly, forming hard sur- 
face. Has lasting cedar 
odor, preferred by practically 
every man. Convenient. No 
storage bags or sprays needed 
Makes any closet a cedar closet. Prepared by leading 
maker of wall finishes. Send today for descriptive 
literature. 


MARB-L-COTE, INC., 35 E. Wacker, Chicago 


“SCOTTY” Foot Scraper 


An ideal gift for any occasion. 
11 inehes long, cast fron, dull 
black. 7 Ibs. Fastens to floor 


or base by 4 screws. 
POSTPAID #2 
A. H. PATCH, Craft Dept. 

38 Black Hawk Park, Clarksvilie, Tenn. 


Our gtft folio shows many other attractive 
ornaments in tron and pottery. Ask for tt. 


Do GLISTA-GLASS PAINTING 


the Fashionable New Home Art 

Spartan brilliantly colored, transparent pictures, trays. 
ete., Can made by anyone with our waterproof, non- 

‘om oem fick colors to the most 
delicate pastels. I ODUCTORY SET — complet: 
with brushes, paints, patterns, glass, binding and paints 
with full instructions mailed oa for only $1. Or if in- 
terested in making money, write for our Local Agency Plan. 
FRED S. LARKIN CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


Mire. most complete line of Arts & Crafts materials in America. 
Yearbook No. 31 covering all crafte mailed for 10c. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Bear Second Year After Planting 


Extremely desirable for small gardens. Produce larger 
and better fruit than standard trees. Read about them 
in our catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Strawberry Plants, etc. 


FRAG ARIA NURSERIES, Box 243, Pulaski, N. Y- 
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F vou have “adopted” a dog, you should 
learn how to care for it. Did you know 
that all dogs and puppies must be wormed? 
Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules for dogs and 
Sergeant’s Puppy Worm Capsules for pups 
is the safe, effective treatment. 


1 Famous Dog Book Free . . . 


For complete information on how to care 
{or dogs, write for a free copy of Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. It contains information on the 
cure, feeding, and diseases of dogs. A new 
edition is now ready. 48 pages, illustrated. 
\\ rite for vour copy. Our veterinary will ad- 
vise you about your dog without cost. 
Give your dog Sergeant’s Dog Food, the com- 
plete ration that contains plenty of freshly 
cooked beef. If you cannot obtain Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines and Dog Food, write us. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


1166 W. Broad Street $ Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Sole Canadian Agenis: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 


™ DRAKE 
4 AE acm ‘ . 


HOTEL 


You will enjoy luxurious com- 
fort at Tue Drake, food un- 
excelled anywhere, and this un- 
usual added advantage: you will 
be out of the noise and con- 


fusion of down-town Chicago, . 
yet within easy walking distance 
of its shops and theatres. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day 
single room with bath, six 
double. Special discounts for ex- 
tended stays. Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet, 


Under the Blackstone Management, 


the world over. 
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The cheese cakes are made almost 
as quickly as the crapes, but they are 
baked in the oven instead of being 
fried in butter. They are made up 
thick and round, about the size of 
biscuits, before baking. There is noth- 
ing more delicious than these cakes 
“Sirniky” served with a sour-cream 
sauce or with jelly. 

It seemed as if it took no time at 
all for the chef to mix and bake these 
specialties which he made while I 
waited and watched in the kitchen. 
Great pots of soup simmering on the 
stove gave forth a most appetizing 
aroma. Assistants were busy with the 
preparation of vegetables and meats. 
Several Russian-type meat dishes were 
in process, which I plan to order one 
after the other when I dine in the 
future at the Russian Art Restaurant. 

When you go there you do not hesi- 
tate to order any of the dishes on the 
menu, no matter how long their 
names. You will find the flavors deli- 
cate and well blended. You will be 
glad you have ventured. I hope you 
will try some of these recipes which 
Demetri Kouzutzoff, the chef, gave 


to me. 
Beets a la Russe 


12 small beets, cooked 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
14 cupful of sour cream 
Peel cooked beets and mince them 
fine with a fork. Put them in a sauce- 
pan and sprinkle with sugar, vinegar, 
1 tablespoonful of the butter, and salt 
and pepper; then heat. Melt the other 
tablespoonful of butter and blend with 
it a tablespoonful of flour. Stir this 
into the beet mixture. Add the 14 cup- 
ful of sour cream, heat, and serve. 


Mushrooms a la Russe With 
Sour-Cream Sauce 

1 eupful of dried mushrooms or 

1 cupful of fresh mushrooms 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

Salt 

% teaspoonful of paprika 

1 cupful of sour cream 

1 teaspoonful of onion juice 

Soak dried mushrooms in cold wa- 

ter for 2 hours, or wash and stem fresh 
mushrooms. Stew the mushrooms un- 
til tender in a very little water. Mix 
the flour with salt and paprika and 
rub to a smooth paste with 4 table- 
spoonfuls of the sour cream. Add the 
rest of the cream and stir over the 
fire until smooth and thick. Add the 
mushrooms and onion juice and stir 
at bubbling boil for a minute or two. 


Blinys 
(Raised Griddle Cakes ) 
21% eupfuls of milk 
% pound of butter 
5 cupfuls of flour 
1% cupfuls of rye flour 
% of a compressed yeast cak« 
2 eggs 
1% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of whipping cream 
% cupful of sugar 
Heat 11% cupfuls of the milk with 
14 eupful of the butter. Stir in 14 cup- 
ful of the mixed flours and beat until 
smooth. Dissolve }4 of a compressed 
yeast cake in 2 tablespoonfuls of the 
milk. When the flour mixture is only 
lukewarm, add to it the dissolved 
yeast and the remaining flour. Knead 
this mixture smooth and put it in a 
bowl in a warm spot to rise for 2 
hours. When the dough is risen double 
melt the rest of the butter; separate 
the eggs and add the yolks, the melted 
butter, and 1% cupful of milk to the 
dough. Beat this mixture thoroly. 
Then set it aside to rise again. After 
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Sheltered 
by METAL 


I the diving bell, men are protected 
by metal from the crushing weight of 
water because metal is impervious to 
both air and water. They are protected 
also by the air seal principle of the bell. 


Both the material and the pmcey 
of the diving bell enter into the Clark 
Grave Vault. Made of metal — the fin- 
est 12 gauge Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel, specially pro- 
cessed for Clark — and sealed auto- 
matically like the diving bell, the Clark 
gives positive, permanent protection. 


A vault into which water may enter, 
even drop by drop, is money wasted, no 
matter how much or little it may cost. 
Select a Clark and you will be sure. 
A 5000 pound water test proves that 
every Clark Vault insures perfect pro- 
tection from water, Guaranteed for 50 
years. 


The Clark Vault may also be ob- 
tained in a perpetually guaranteed 
de luxe model of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Clark Vaultscan beobtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
ex Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 

y Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 

pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 16, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 






GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 


See Advertising Index, page 91 
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Does Your Home Breed 





Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


If someone in your family “always has a 
cold” send for this FREE booklet. It tells 
about cracks around the doors and win- 
dows of your home that let in drafts 
and discomfort... ill-health... cold 
and soot. It is called... 


“The High Cost of Lost Heat”, 


and tells why Monarch tubular Metal Weatherstrip 
—installed by experts—is the remarkably efficient 
method of sealing these cracks to make your home 
warm, comfortable and healthful. 
Furthermore, you’ll havea 
free heat-loss analysis of your 
home made—by mail. This anal- 
ysis shows—in advance— what 
Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 
will save for you each year— 
savings of from $35 to $100 
yearly for the life of your 
home. So don’t delay. Clip 
and mail coupon today. 

















Monarch Metal 
| Weatherstrip Co, 
6009 Penrose St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send booklet, ‘‘The High Cost of Lost Heat’’ and 
FREE heat-loss analysis. 


| Name | 


METAL WEATHERSTRIP 
Controls the Air 





Address. 





Cheek here for full details on special plan that 
pre Bee to enjoy the advantages of Mon- 
e 


arch Metal atherstrip while paying for it. 





NOW You Can Have 
A VACUUM SYSTEM 


for 


70° 


a Radiator 


4 Perkins Vac-Cap for 
each radiator at 70c 
apiece gives you a vac- 
uum system which pro- 
vides more heat from 
less fucl. You can attach Vac-Caps yourself in a jiffy. 

End your heating problems now by buying a set of 
Perkins Vac-Caps from your plumbing, heating or 
hardware dealer. And send for the helpful free 
booklet, ““The Key to Steam Heat.” Please include 
your dealer’s name. 


ACC 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC, 
Dept. BH11, Holyoke, Mass. 


i 
Hy 
Hi 
j 








lm a Success at 45 


After fifteen years of drudgery in a routine 
office job, I’ve turned to a profession that 
gives me a chance! Now I’m making $300 a 
month as Manager of a Tea Room, and my 
business is growing every eer. You, too, can 

, secure highly-paid position in a Restaurant, 
Tea Room, Coffee Shop, Cafeteria, Hotel or Motor Inn. 
The Lewis Food Management Course trains you quickly 
for success. The Employment Department puts you in_ touch with 
fine positions. Send at once for FREE BOOK. u 4 
Ins . 4024-CT, ‘A Division of Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools), Washington, D. C. 












If It’s Russian Food 
You're W anting— 


another hour dilute the batter with 
the remaining milk and add the salt. 
Beat the egg whites stiff and whip 
the cream separately. Fold these and 
the sugar into the batter. Let the bat- 
ter stand 15 minutes, then fry it like 
pancake batter, dropping it by spoon- 
fuls on a sizzling hot griddle. 

Serve with a sauce boat of melted 
butter or sour cream, a plate of 
minced hard-cooked egg whites and 
hard-cooked egg yolks foreed thru a 
strainer, and a plate of minced onion. 


Borscht 
1 small onion 
tablespoonfuls of butter 
quarts of meat stock 
cupfuls of minced beets 
1 cupful of minced carrots 
% cupful of minced celery 
2 cupfuls of cut cabbage 
2 potatoes, minced 
3 fresh tomatoes, cut, or 
1 cupful of canned tomatoes 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
Salt and pepper 
1% cupful of sour cream 
Mince the onion and fry in butter 
until light brown. Add to the meat 
stock with the other vegetables. Sim- 
mer 2 hours, season with vinegar, salt, 
and pepper. Serve, then add to each 
helping 1 tablespoonful of sour cream. 
Cold Borscht 
3 egg yolks 
1 quart of buttermilk 
Salt and paprika 
Lemon juice 
2 cucumbers 
4 cooked beets 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
Cook the egg yolks and buttermilk 
over hot water, stirring constantly 
until the mixture thickens. Cool, sea- 
son with salt, paprika, and lemon 
juice to taste, and add the cucumbers, 
ets, and hard-cooked eggs, all 
sliced. 
Dragomirovsky Farshmak 
(Casserole of Meat) 
1 cupful of diced cooked smoked 
tongue 
1 eupful of diced cooked ham 
1 cupful of diced cooked chicken 
2 cupfuls of boiled and diced potatoes 
1, cupful of sauted sliced mushrooms 
1 cupful of sour cream 
1, tablespoonful of tomato paste 
Salt and pepper 
1% cupful of grated cheese 
Mix all the ingredients except the 
cheese together, season to taste, and 
place in a shallow “au gratin” dish. 
Sprinkle with cheese and bake in a 
hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 to 15 


minutes. 
Blintchiky 
(Crapes a la Russe) 


to bot 


2 eggs 


1% eupful of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of flour 

14 pound of cottage cheese 

Jam or jelly 

Beat the eggs without separating 

and add the milk. Mix the sugar, salt, 
and flour together, and stir in quick- 
ly. Have ready a hot frying pan 6 or 8 
inches in diameter, butter well, and 
pour in just enough batter to cover 
the bottom of the pan. Shake over the 
fire about 2 minutes until light brown 
on the bottom and firm to the touch 
on top. Turn out on a towel or a bak- 
ing sheet and roll at once around a 
small roll of cottage cheese. Serve 
immediately with jam or jelly. These 
— may be baked on an electric 
grill at the table and served hot off 
the griddle. 
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More and 









THE £o <A 


WONDER PAPER 


Every day women find added service 
which this latest home helper gives. 
While it is made especially to beautify 
the surface of fine furniture, floors, and 
woodwork, it also brings out new beauty 
in many articles of home decoration— 
metal fireplace trim, copper, brass, etc., 
respond with a rich, lasting luster. A 
clean, quick, simple job and you see the 
results immediately. 


DUSTS - CLEANS 
POLISHES All at Once 


Just a small wad to fit the hand rubbed over any 
surface leaves it cleaned and polished. CP is made 
of rag pulp—(impregnated with fine furniture pol- 
ish). It is stratchproof. CP is actually good for 
the hands. > 

: 25 












. rol 
ry ne if (West of Missouri 


and South Coast 
‘i States, 0c). 
Ask Your Favorite 
Merchant to Order 
a Supply for You 
Sold by Department 
Stores, Stationers, 
j/ Fancy Grocers, Hard- 
ware, Drug, and Va- 
riety Stores. If they 
cannot supply you, 
we will—postpaid. 


Manufactured Exclusively b 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT co. 
Ka. . Michigan 
Manufacturing World-Famous Food I Protection Papers 
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MAKE RADIATORS DOUBLY USEFUL 





Beautify 
your Home 


Miller Radiator Shelf and Seat Brackets 


A pair of strong, adjustable stecl Brackets (easy to attach) ONLY $1.50. 
Also attractive Shelves or Seats with rounded corners and edges, guar- 


THE MILLER SPECIALTIES CO, Dept.C, VAN WERT, OHIO 


PEONIES '% OFF! 


On orders of $3 or more. 10% extra for postage. 


Send for list. 
OSWEGO, KANSAS 





THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS, 


BASKET WEAVING 


Easy and interesting to learn. Make baskets for 
pleasure and for gifts. Everybody likes baskets. 
Vrite for circular of basket making materials. 

BURLINGTON WILLOW WARE SHOPS, Burlington, Iowa 


VERY SPECI AL: One good root of the 
4 * most fragrant Iris in 
the world, labeled and postpaid and a copy of my Iris 
Booklet for only twenty cents. 
Circular of Fragrant Flowers Free. 
A. B. KATKAMIER = MACEDON, N.Y 


DUTCH BULBS—FIRST SIZE 


























Hyacinths. . 50 $2.50 100 $5.00 
Narcissus . . 50 $2.50 100 $5.00 
Darwin Tulips 50 $1.40 100 $2.75 


HOLLAND BULB CO., LAKE COMO, N. J. 





Let Me Start You in a New 
Mec Srey Parca © ace nee tit Business in 


nee Ay Your Home 


BAGCSDALE, 


208 Rant Orange, 






































Home at Summit, N. J., Architect, Duncanbunter, 
New York City. Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Here’s *30.00 
Snatched from the Burning 


The burning of coal in a home like the above comes 
to about $120 a year if you don’t insulate, and $90 if 
you do. That’s $30 saved each year, besides a big 
initial saving on your heating plant. 


Mail the coupon below for our Quilt Book. It gives 
the facts about the comfort and saving of insulation, 
and tells you why we believe Cabot’s Quilt gives you 
greater insulating value than any other home insulator. 


mac 


Da adalalalalalalas akalalalaalalalalala) 


141 Mux Strasser, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion on CABOT’S QUILT 
























PROTECT YOUR 
PROTEINS 


—Says Dr. Copeland 


:- may perform a very , incergaing 
experiment in your own home,” says 
Dr. Copeland, America’s leading food au- 
thority, “by carefully mixing white flour and 
water and then turning the mixture slow! 
under a flow of cold water. The starch will 
wash away and what you haveleftis gluten. 


The gluten is filled with extremely valuable 
proteins. One of the evils of flour bleaching 
1s that the process may damage the gluten.” 


Hear Dr. Copeland every, Thursda 
morning at 10 o'clock (Eastegn) 9 o'clock 
(Central) time over the National Broad- 
casting system. 


A Painting Book for 
the Kiddies 10c 

Forty-eight fascinating 
—12 utifully colo pic: 
tures —12 painting charts—a 
set x of fs * me water colors— 
a —sent 
pte 2 9 Send ie it [~ , 
The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co, 


Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting 


book, “The Adventures of Ceresota,’’ and the 
set of Japanese water colors. BH-3 
Nome 3... 
Address 
Town____ 











MAIL 


CER 


THE UNBLEACHED 


FLOUR 











From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 


[Continued from page 42 | 


get more than we pay for. Apparently, 
ow-priced shrubs are practically al- 
ways much smaller and consequently 
will take longer to produce results. 
Buy good, sturdy 3-year-old shrubs 
from a reliable nursery, plant them 
as soon as they are received, and you 
should have practically no loss and 
in three years’ time remarkable re- 
sults. 

A few choice evergreens add 
charm to the garden. Three low- 
growing varieties, which may be used 
in the rock garden, in the perennial 
border, around the pool, or in foun- 
dation planting, are the Mugho Pine, 
the Pfitzer Juniper, and the Japanese 
Yew. For taller specimens the Silver 
Fir, the Douglas-fir, and the Oriental 
Spruce are equally satisfactory. 

Shrub planting once properly 
done is more or less permanent; why 
not do it properly? Large holes filled 
with g soil will give twice the 
growth as when the shrubs are merely 
jammed into a very small hole with 
the roots twisted and crowded. 


Gulf Coast 


Poinsettias are at their best in 
time for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
decorations. Because the poinsettia is 
a member of the Euphorbia family, 
the stems bleed with a milky juice as 
soon as cut and will wilt badly even 
if in water. To avoid this take a buck- 
et of boiling water to the garden and 
as each flower is cut place the stem 
in the hot water to cook the milk. 
After a few minutes in the water the 
flowers may be removed and placed 
in the vases where they are to stay. 

Sweet Peas, according to the 
‘Creoles’ of New Orleans, should be 
planted All Saints Day, November 1. 
One method of planting Sweet Peas 
is to dig a saonsle covering the seeds 
with only a few inches of soil at first 
and then filling it gradually as the 
plants grow. The more modern way is 
to prepare your Sweet Pea bed to a 
depth of 3 or 4 feet by putting in good 
soil and manure. A bed such as this 
will last a number of years. Unless 
deeply rooted the plants cannot stand 
hot weather in May. 

The Jerusalem-artichokes (Heli- 
anthus tuberosus) which were planted 
along the fence for a background may 
be dug now. Save some of the roots 
for next year’s crop, replanting them 
immediately. If you have never tried 
them you will find they are just as 
attractive as the other small-flower 
sunflowers and will grow in the poor- 
est of soil. 


Pacific Coast 


Flowers for the home may be 
secured by putting lilies-of-the-valley, 
narcissus, and crocus in fiber or shal- 
low bowls of gravel. The last-named 
two should be kept in the dark until 
well rooted. 

Crapemyrtle may be planted in 
southern California and the warmer 
regions of central California. Along 
the coast the fog produces mildew. 

Fallen leaves and garden refuse 
should be saved for the compost pile. 

Poinsettias should be ferti 
with a complete plant food, for they 
are heavy feeders. 
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CATCHING 
COLD? 








Drink water and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 





a famous cold remedy 
for over 35 years 









Your druggist has 
jars and tubes, 
30¢ and 60¢ 


TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. $21, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 
Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





See Advertising Index, page 91 









LIGHT AND AIR 


WITHOUT DRAFT OR GLARE 


BY simply adjusting the slats on “Kane 
Quality” Venetian Blinds, you can 
keep out the glaring sun W ithoutshutting 
off the light or air and make the brightest 
rooms comfortable and cool in Summer. 
In Winter you can have plenty of fresh, 
invigorating air without direct draft. 
“Kane Quality” Venetian Blinds can be 
had in any color. They add modern chic 
to the decorative treatment of windows. 
They are the economical, smart way to 
keep out sun and wind without interfer- 
ing with ventilation. = 

Thecupe wroocorgwiticne YW KaneQuality? 
Quality’’ Venetian Blinds and — sf 


Insect Screens, famous since 1890. 
SOC ESSEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEESESESESESSE SEE SOCESEOE 








KANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. B10 Kane, Pa. 
‘ Ple ase se nd me free book on 
“Kane Quality’’ Venetian Blinds 
— "Kane Quality” Rustless Insect 
Screens 





, eee ae A a 
Addres 5 - 
City State 




































22 “()m-m-m 
but that’ S deflioms salad”’ 


Make tempting salads easily with Combination 
Grater and Slicer. Quickly cuts fruits and 
vegetables into wafer-thin slices that melt in 
your mouth, Grater, attached in a jiffy, grates 
cheese, crackers, carrots, etc., 
without crushing. No cut fingers. 
Sanitary, durable. Thousands in 
use. Glass block, easily cleaned, 
prevents flavor taint—no splinters. 
Choice of red, blue, green, 
white. $2.00 postpaid. 


The Hamilton Metal 
Products Company 
Dept.M Hamilton, Ohio 


Order direct if dealer can’t sup- 

ly. (West of Rockies $2.25). 
rater or slicer aione, $1.40, 
ah of Rockies 
oe $1 65). 


| Cho MAS 


GRATER +» SLICER 








WONDERFUL MUSIC—ANYONE CAN PLAY 
os oncertina 





Plays by Roll 


PiTT.e CO., 0-S, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








We TEACH you to make finest candies—sell at 

big profit. Home Study Course based on manue- 

facturer’s 35 years’ success. Ladies and 

men. Write for free book, dlustrated, 
CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL 

Dept. H-2462 Washingten, D. C. 











From a Gardener’s 


Scrapbook 


The roots and tubers of dahlias, 
cannas, Tuberous Begonias, and 
gladiolus should be dug, labeled, and 
stored in a cool dry place. 

Chrysanthemums should be cut 
down but left in the ground until 
spring for the new crop of cuttings. 

The snowflake (Leucojuim vernum) 
is preferable to the snowdrop in Cali- 
fornia. 

The bulb beds should be planted 
with Primula malacoides, which will 
self-sow, and seeded with forget-me- 
nots. 

Trees and shrubs, both decidu- 
ous and evergreens, may be trans- 
planted now. They profit by the early 
root growth secured by early plant- 
ing. 


Florida 


Annual flowers which are not 
affected by cold snaps are California- 
poppies, pansies, snapdragons, lark- 
spur, forget-me-nots, Stokesia, corn- 
flowers, pinks, phlox, and African- 
daisies. 

Seedlings sown where they are to 
bloom should be thinned. This is 
particularly true of poppies. 

Amaryllis, which grow so success- 
fully in Florida, may be planted in 
variety at this time. 

Spring-flowering shrubs, such 
as spirea and deutzia, should have 
some of the old canes cut out, but 
they should never be top-trimmed 
since this removes the flowering 
wood. Buddleia, crapemyrtle, iad 
Lantana can be cut back to the main 
branches to develop new growth for 
next spring. 

Hedges may be planted now. There 
is a wealth of material from which to 
choose. The box, laurel, privet, Aus- 
tralian-pine (Casuarina), bamboo, 
camphor, and yaupon all make splen- 
did Be ea Then bor informal-fiower- 
ing hedges there are the poinsettias, 
Abelia, crapemyrtle, oleander, Bud- 
dleia, Hydrangea, Lantana, Hibiscus, 
Plumbago, azalea, Turkscap (Mal- 
vaviscus), and many others. 


GARDEN LEAFLETS 


We HAVE had a a ag of re | 
uests for Leaflet No. B-G-22, 
‘Hard Chrysanthemums,” and real- 
izin chet many persons would like a 
| leaflet which is even more compre- 
| hensive, we have rewritten this, ex- 
panding it to two pages. It discusses 
the culture which leads toward suc- 
cess with this choice fall flower. It is 
not too late to follow some of the ad- 
vice contained in this leaflet. 
Because frequent articles which we 
have ublished on forcing bulbs have 
provoked such tremendous interest 
and inquiry, we are asking that all of 
ou interested in this subject se 
or Leaffet No. B-G-26, “Bulbs for 
Winter Forcing." If you are inter- 
ested in a leaflet on t Ss of 
bulbs a. we wou 
Lea No. B-G-8, “Bulb Chart fo i 
Fall Planting.” 

Have you considered an aquarium 
for fish and aquatic plants? If you 
have you will be interested in Leaflet 
No. -52, “The Modern Home 
Aquarium.” 

We shall be pleased to send you any 
or all of these leaflets on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp for each one requested. 

ress partment L, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. In  preoer 
please specify the name and n 
(for instance, B-G-52, “The Modern 


Home Aquarium”) of each leaflet. 
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1 40 STARTLING NEW HOUSE , PLANS 
Don’t Build Until You See Th 


1930 EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS. A most amazi -~-* 
a exiginal and artistic Domne Somgne one published. The collection eon- 


Sect fmes aniseed feb. 
and English 















besser 
pi fee bg aaa at all “or ioe ome 








1000 PostEie 


all 
Course and big experte behind it. Write today 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institate, 
Dept. 511, Washington, D. C. 










CHICK PRICES ¢UT 6!-2 CENTS 
if ordered now for spring 

shipment. Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records 

to 320 eggs. Guaranteed to live and outlay ‘ordinary 

chicks. housands of pullets, hens, cockerels at bargain 

prices. Big catalog ‘and spec “dal price list free. 

George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SQUAB squabs selling by © BOOK® to rich t Raised 2 
one month. Send two-<cent ome postage on 





aes one So. book how to 
io He. an mouth Rock 


oy ee 600 H St. rose, Mass. 





MAKE Gia 
HENS Man's 223651257. 


No money in advance. Get 
Y free book. F.W. MANN CO., 
Box 10, Milford, Mass. 




















Home and Garden Idéas of Real Value 


For your convenience in locating advertisements and in securing folders, samples. 
booklets, and further information about the products and services in which you 


are interested —we have listed and 


Manufacturers and 
stributors 


Names 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Company of Ameérica............Booklet on Aluminum Paint............ 
American Face Brick Ass'n................... “Charm of Face Brick Homes’’. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co............. Tin and Anti-Corrosive Metal Bkits. 
American Window Glass Co................... RAIREES TROOREC  oncccccwcccccccccesasees 


Lloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd. 
Bosley’s Weatherstrip 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel.... 

Insulite Co., The. 
Johns-Manville socal 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Majestic Co., 
Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Qak Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n. 
eebles Roofing Tile Co., The 
Red-D-Ply Co., The 

Rutland Fire Clay Co. 
United States Gypsum Co., " 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
Wood Conversion Company 


Heating 
Diener Mfg. Co., Geo. W. 
iron Fireman Manufacturing Co....... 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. ma bonssions 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator C« 


Verkins & Son, Inc., B. F = 
Special 5 Mfg. Co. 
Plumbing 
Case & Son Mfg. Co., W. A 
Crane Company . . 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co 


Rooktets, Folders, or Samples 
ere 





Building a Home in Serenia’’.... 


iin Information on Cabot’s Quilt 


‘Increasing Home Enjoyment’’.......... 


..*The Invisible Home’’................. 


..”"Protection with Winter Windows’’.... 
.-Information on Verti-Fold Doors... 


..""The High Cost of Lost Heat’’..... 
..Literature on Flooring..... 
..Folder on Tilestones.... 

Sample Weatherstrip .... 
EE LN 
..Sample Sheetrock and Literature... 
tooklet “Eleven Plus Values”’ 


send Sample Balsam Wool and Booklet 


oodiliid tuddington Humidifiers ....... 
...Catalog Heaters, 
heball Jewell Temperature Regulator. 
“The Key to Steam Heat’’..... 
Humidifier. 





..Literature on 


.Literature on One Piece Water Closet.. 


-Book “*‘Homes of Comfort”’ 
..Book on Water System.. 


+ 


DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILET ARTICLES 


CUtICER  <ccccsdbsnsiabees 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Mentholatum Company anne 
Zonite Products Corporation 


Company ones 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Armour and Company.... 
Battle Creek Food Co., The 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Heinz Co., H. J. 


Hitcheock Pecan Co. . Lids 


Kellogg's 
Rellogg’s .......0. ie 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling ¢ 





Swift & Company........ thacbeasti _ 


-Taleum 





neat .““Newer Knowledge Feminine Hygiene’”’ 


...--"36 Ways to Serve Bacon’’.............. 
.....Diet Book and Recipe Folder............ 
.--eeeee Modern Method of Preparing Food’’.. 
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have lost the fine family life that once cast a 

kindly glow over the home? We do not think 
so. However, there are those who profess the belief 
that the old tranquil evenings of companionship, the 
quiet, unhurried meal together, the hours spent in 
family games, conversation, reading, fun-making, 
have gone forever. New and fascinating inventions, 
easier transportation, increased social contacts, a 
greater variety of outside recreation, and the feverish 
effort to include these things in the day’s work—all 
have had their effects, we are told, and forsooth we 
must all keep up with the mad race. 

In the peaceful old days before high-speed motors, 
motion pictures, highly organized play, numerous 
clubs, and the thousands of stimulating things which 
keep us away from home, members of the family 
become comrades. It is said that the newer things 
have lured them apart. 


N* we all living so feverishly today that we 


UT after all is not this belief founded upon a 
misunderstanding of human nature? Great new 
inventions have come, it is true. Even greater inven- 
tions will come. After all, it is just as easy to invent 
devices to keep the members of a family together as 
it was to invent those which have separated them. 
Radio, television, improved musical instruments, a 
revival of beauty in furniture and decoration, won- 
derful household conveniences, a veritable flood of 
literature and art—in brief, the bringing of the very 
world into your own living-room—these things refute 
this belief. Fundamental laws of human nature are 
almost unchangeable thru the ages. The newer things 
may well become the very strongest forces for the 
restoration of family life. Attitudes and customs 
travel over the minds of the people in great waves. 
People tire of gaudy playthings and living in great, 
many-celled boxes; they long for the natural and 
lasting satisfaction of life. The cycle of pursuit of 
giddy, shallow pleasures will pass. We stand at the 
beginning of a substantial new home cycle. 


EEP in the souls of parents and children is the 

longing for the fine joys of family companion- 
ship, of working together_in the wonderful creative 
task of gardening, creating beauty in houses, taking 
the family meal together. The ties of blood kinship 
are powerful, despite all the attacking forces, and 
they will prevail. 

The garish lights of the outer world and the aim- 
less rushing about in search of strange, new thrills 
even now are becoming dimmer pictures in the back- 
ground. Clearer and clearer, out of the turmoil and 
cloud, is the vision of the better and happier home, 
the shrine of a family that comes together again, as 
they did many years ago, drawn by the beauty of the 
garden and by the glory of changeless sunsets that 
dissolves into the glory of changeless stars. There, at 
peace, is the family at the evening meal, and then the 
hours of play and comradeship, the refreshing of a 
deep faith, and rest. 


E RECEIVE a great many chatty letters from 

our subscribers, and we are always glad to get 
them because it makes us feel that our own friendly 
intentions are met by a similar spirit. One subscriber 
tells us about a fire that almost destroyed her home 
and the plans she is making to rebuild her home and 
garden; another tells about the good neighbors next 
door; a man describes his experience in keeping up 
his comradeship with his son. It is a great joy to feel 
that you are taken into the confidence of such a fine 
big family of readers. 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 











MAY cities, in their “growing pains,”’ are having 

trouble with commercial buildings encroaching 
on residence districts. Zoning laws and ordinances 
have been framed to take care of such circumstances. 
However, in some cases, the authorities are not as 
careful as they should be and permit the violation of 
such laws and ordinances. This is really a serious 
matter. When a person buys a home he is buying en- 
vironment as well as the actual ground. He is paying 
for a good background and neighborhood. If a com- 
mercial building: detracts from the desirability of 
that neighborhood, the building of it means just the 
same as taking property away from the home-owner 
without due process of law, for it destroys or reduces 
the value of his property. Home-owners should 
strenuously resist commercial encroachment. There 
is plenty of room elsewhere. 


OES your garden club receive The Garden Club 
regularly? This is a Better Homes and Gardens’ 
publication furnished free to garden clubs, as a 
matter of service, and if you have not seen it, you 
will be amazed at the amount of informative material 
that is crowded into it. Get your club president or 
program chairman to send for The Garden Club. It 
furnishes a constant stream of suggestions for garden- 
club activities and is a clearing house for experience 
stories from the entire nation. 


NE of our subscribers has written that she knows 
of an instance where Better Homes and Gardens, 
thru its budget articles and other material that stim- 
ulates wise homemaking, has prevented the separa- 
tion of a man and wife. This is a rather unique item 
to be entered among our assets, but at any rate it 
furnishes a stimulating line of thought. If this should 
come to the notice of the couple who had contem- 
plated the separation, I would like to say: Keep up 
your good resolution. As you engage more deeply in 
the enterprise of homemaking, as companions, and 
partake of its joys, and even of its sorrows, you will 
be drawn closer together, and your understanding of 
each other will grow. The more you become inter- 
ested in your flowers and the beautification of your 
living-room, and having fun together as a family, 
and the addition of little comforts and touches of 
beauty here and there, and in the providing of good, 
wholesome food, the more you will be enabled to 
speak the common language of sympathy. The 
forees that drive you apart are strange impulses 
originating from without the home. The forces 
that bring you closer together are forces within 
the home which have to do with simple tasks, the 
planning of a newroom and its furniture or draperies, 
poring over budget books, perhaps the guidance of a 
young child who is looking to you as an ideal to be 
imitated and followed. It is a precious heritage that 
you hold, and in guarding it you will find a pleasure 
that can come in no other way. 


‘THE past season, in many parts of the country, 
was not favorable to gardening, due to drouth. 
Home-building, too, showed some recession. But the 
fact that many human activities travel in waves will 
undoubtedly make 1931 a most fruitful year for both 
gardening and homemaking. We are already prepar- 
ing for this, for we are perfectly confident that there 
will be an increasing demand for good, practical 
articles on these subjects. I wish we could find space 
to tell you about the good things 


that are in store, for I know you 
will be pleased when you see P 
the bright, new issues of 1931. 
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To maintain schedule in the face 
of a long detour in Utah, the Marathon Eight 
took miles of pounding over the railroad ties. 


DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
50,000 MILES IN 19 WEEKS 


»> 


»> OVER 2500 
\ Clicking off a consistent schedule means stopping at nothing. 
M | LE La A WEEK With typical Dodge dependability, the Marathon Eight 


P has breasted spillways deep in mountain torrents—plowed 






through snow, mud and sand —achieving 





the so-called impossible again and again. 





. * 
DODGE MILEAGE MARATHON 
GIVES DRAMATIC ILLUSTRATION 


OF FAMED DEPENDABILITY 
* Sanctioned and Supervised by A. A. A. 





Dodge dependability has become a tradition. 
All over the world, Dodge owners know it, 
enjoy it, profit by it. . . hold it so highly that ; 
they set Dodge cars on a plane apart from all The lantislide that made sono _ 7 oan 

other motor cars. » » To illustrate that de- ia line the railroad ties, 

pendability, to bring home to new thousands 

what Dodge owners already know, a stock 
Dodge Eight-in-Line sedan is running a Mileage 
Marathon — greatest dependability exhibition 
ever attempted. » » In nineteen weeks this 
car has covered more than 50,000 miles under 
every condition of road and weather. On 
and on it goes, day after day— heading for a 
total mileage that will astonish even those 
who best know how good a car the Dodge is. 
» » Your nearest Dodge dealer has a dupli- 
cate of the Marathon car to show you. See 
and drive this dependable Eight or its fine 
companion car, the dependable Dodge Six. 








M, 
Vv 


DODGE SIX, $735 TO $835(Senan $765) — DODGE EIGHT, $995 TO $1095, (Sevan $1045)— F.0.B. FACTORY 
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